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TED  MORTON 


I  am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  these  words  of  greeting 
to  The  Journal  of  Wofford  College  as  its  first  issue  of  1952-1953  is  pub- 
lished. The  Journal,  for  many  years  the  official  literary  organ  of  our 
student  body,  has  a  distinguished  record  of  service  to  the  college. 

No  extracurricular  activity  on  our  campus  is  more  important  than  student 
publications.  Here  students  are  given  opportunities  for  self-expression  and 
creative  writing.  At  the  same  time  they  assume  responsibility  for  meeting 
deadlines,  securing  advertisements,  and  managing  completely  the  respec- 
tive publications.  Many  Wofford  alumni  who  have  gone  on  to  literary  or 
journalistic  greatness  have  received  their  baptism  of  fire  in  The  Journal 
and  other  student  publications. 

I  am  sure  that  under  the  responsible  leadership  of  its  present  editor  and 
business  manager,  this  year's  Journal  will  continue  the  proud  tradition  of 
its  predecessors.  I  am  therefore  happy  to  wish  it  Godspeed  as  it  publishes 
its  first  issue  of  1952-1953. 


President 


THE  OLD  MAN 


Once  in  a  great  while,  we  who  read 
are  pleased  to  find  a  book  which  does 
more  than  tell  a  tale  or  sing  a  song. 
The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  is  such  a 
work,  one  which  shows  well  that 
small  words  are  words  of  might.  To 
paint  a  true  view  of  life  is  and  has 
been  the  aim  of  gi'eat  scribes  down 
the  chain  of  years.  Not  all  have  said 
so,  but  this  seems  to  hold  true  for 
the  group  we  still  read.  One  man 
said  it  and  said  it  well— the  Bard  of 
the  Isle  of  our  tongue.  The  aim  of 
his  plays  was  like  the  aim  of  this 
book  I  have  just  named— to  tell  of 
hues  of  life. 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  does 
not  stop  with  "la  belle  vue"  of  glad 
times  but  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  pain, 
hurt,  death,  loss  and  qualms  which 
make  good  times  too.  These  make 
good  times,  for  they  are  life.  To 
live  is  to  feel,  and  to  feel  pain  and 
hurt  is  as  good  as  to  feel  joy  and 
song.  You  can  now  see  one  point  on 
which  the  scribe  of  our  day  planned 
his  book.  So,  now  that  you  know, 
I'm  sure  you  will  feel  a  sense  of  kin 
with  him  and  his  work. 

The  tale  is  one  of  an  old  man  who 
has  lived  his  days  on  the  face  of  the 
deep  in  search  of  all  the  big  fish  who 
swim  in  the  cool  depths.  His  life 
has  been  full  of  fish  and  friends  and 
his  friends  look  on  him  as  a  great 
man.  Of  late,  one  friend  has  filled 
his  days  and  helped  him  to  catch  the 
fish.  But,  for  more  than  four  score 
days,  there  has  been  no  catch.  The 
young  friend  would  be  glad  to  stay 
on  as  the  aide  of  this,  his  coach  on 
the  sea,  but  the  two  to  whom  he  was 
born  think  that  the  old  man  will  not 
catch  the  fish  as  in  the  old  days  when 
he  was  a  great  man  in  the  town. 
Since  they  feel  this  way,  the  bov  was 
told  to  look  for  some  group  more  sure 
of  the  fish  they  sought.    This  the 
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boy  did  with  a  sad  heart  and  lead 
legs.  But,  if  he  fished  with  a  group 
they  chose,  he  still  cared  for  the  old 
man. 

One  day  the  old  man  went  out  so 
far  that  he  could  not  see  through 
the  spray  and  mist  to  the  town.  He 
did  this  so  that  his  luck  might  change 
and  be  good,  and  to  get  far  from 
the  crowd.  To  get  far  from  the  crowd! 
This  is  rare  in  a  man  and  should 
be  a  well  known  fact  to  you  who  are 
asked  to  read  this  book.  He  dared 
to  get  far  from  the  crowd! 

And,  as  he  fished  far  from  the 
town,  shore  and  crowd,  he  caught 
on  his  hook  a  great  fish— one  so  great 
that  he  could  not  trace  in  his  mind 
its  peer  in  all  his  life.  This  was  the 
first  day. 

And,  on  the  next  day,  the  man 
was  far,  far  from  shore,  for  the  fish 
pulled  the  boat  and  did  not  die.  And 
as  far  as  the  old  man  could  see  there 
was  blank  on  the  face  of  the  sea  and 
he  and  the  fish  were  the  sole  beasts 
in  the  world.  And  the  old  man  was 
tired.  He  knew  that  the  fish  was 
tired  too. 

In  the  night,  the  old  man  slept 
while  he  held  the  line  and  the  poor 
fish  did  not  sleep  and  the  old  man 
felt  sad  for  the  great  fish. 

On  the  third  day,  while  the  sun 
was  red  pain  in  the  red  eyes  of  the 
old  man,  the  fish  came  near  the  boat. 
And,  the  old  man  felt  pain  for  a 
friend  must  die,  the  great  fish  must 
be  killed.  The  man  struck  a  weak 
blow,  the  last  blow  and  the  red  life 
spread  through  the  green  of  the  sea 
and  the  great  fish,  who  had  fought 
with  so  much  heart,  died  by  the  hand 
of  the  great  old  man  who  had  dared 
to  get  far  from  the  shore  and  the 
crowd.  He  was  a  fish  who  knew  no 
peer  in  the  minds  of  those  who  fish 
the  sea. 

But  this  fish  was  not  to  go  to  the 


mouths  of  those  who  sit  on  the  dry 
land  far  from  the  sea.  As  he  was 
towed  by  the  breeze,  made  fast  to 
the  side  of  the  ship,  the  sharks  came 
on  the  trail  of  his  lost  life,  laid  in 
the  path  of  the  deep.  Sharks,  sharks, 
and  more  sharks  came,  so  that  soon 
there  were  but  the  head  and  bones 
of  the  great  fish  and  that  was  all 
that  was  left. 

It  was  night  and  then  a  new  day 
when  the  tired,  old,  brave  and  sad 
man  came  back  to  the  shore  and  the 
crowd  he  had  dared  to  get  far  from. 
And  the  red  pain  of  the  sun  burned 
in  his  eyes,  and  his  limbs  ached  but 
his  soul  had  found  sad  rest,  for  he 
had  seen  and  caught  the  fish. 

The  old  man  had  brought  back 
the  bones  and  head  of  a  fish  which 
had  once  been  great,  but  which  had 
been  lost  to  the  sea  from  which  it 
had  come.  And  the  old  man,  who 
had  dared  to  get  far  from  the  shore 
and  the  crowd  had  seen  the  great 
fish,  had  caught  the  great  fish,  but 
now  only  the  bones  and  head  were 
left. 

The  old  man  clumped  up  the  hill 
and  he  weaved  as  he  walked  and 
once  fell.  When  he  reached  his  hut 
and  bed,  he  knew  with  pain  and  hurt, 
just  before  sleep  swept  through  him, 
that  he  had  caught  the  great  fish 
but  it  was  gone. 

Once  more,  the  man  who  wrote 
The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea  has  won 
the  praise  of  those  who  pass  on  tales. 
He  was  and  had  been  for  a  few  years 
their  choice  in  the  States.  This  book 
is  not  quite  like  his  first  books.  It 
is  more.  He  is  clear,  frank  and  this 
time  does  not  try  to  hide  deep 
thoughts  in  a  mask  of  the  mood  of 
the  world.  A  book  which  might  be 
scanned,  it  is  of  great  worth  and  of 
small  words.  If  it  is  read  with 
thought,  it  should  find  a  place  for 
years  in  minds  through  all  the  world. 
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THE  LONG  WALK 


TiiK  evenino-  had  been  one  of  those 
everyone  thinks  of  and  hopes  for  all 
the  time,  but  now  he  was  all  alone 
again.  He  didn't  know  why  he  had 
left  her  house  so  soon,  since  it  was 
only  ten-fifteen,  nor  why  he  had  left 
so  abruptly.  When  he  had  an-ived 
at  the  house  earlier  in  the  evening, 
her  parents  had  greeted  him  as  they 
always  did— more  as  a  member  of 
the  family  than  as  one  of  the  fellows 
who  dated  their  daughter— and  then 
she  had  come  in,  and  he  had  experi- 
enced the  usual  butterflies  below  his 
heart — as  always  when  he  was  near 
"the  girl. 

Dinner,  a  movie,  and  now  a  poig- 
nant regret  with  every  step.  Mud- 
dled thoughts  whirled  in  his  brain 
as  he  walked  along  the_  tree-lined 
street  to  the  corner  where  he  was 
supposed  to  catch  a  trolley  back  to 
his  room  downtown.  He  hardly  no- 
ticed it  as  he  passed  the  trolley 
stop  and  kept  on  walking.  Too  many 
things  churned  up  his  line  of  thought 
for  a  small  matter  like  a  trolley  to 
bother  him.  Yet,  he  couldn't  for  the 
life  of  himself  line  up  that  incom- 
prehensible mess  in  his  head. 

Cars  passed,  and  people  bustled  by 
him,  for  he  was  now  in  the  small 
business  district  of  the  suburb  in 
which  she  lived.  Bright  windows 
showed  their  wares  in  immodest  and 
colorful  displays,  a  theatre  marquee 
blinked  the  Hollywood  splendor  of 
a  second  rate  movie,  and  the  street 
Hghts  added  their  part  to  the  melee. 
A  newsboy  hawked  his  papers  in  a 
shrill  voice  to  further  aid  the  con- 
fusion, but  still  it  did  not  register 
with  him. 

Now  he  was  back  in  a  residential 
district  again,  and  on  a  street  gloom- 
ily lighted  by  a  lamp  post  every  few 
h.undred  yards.  To  add  to  the  gloom, 
the  starry  sky  had  now  clouded  over 


with  a  sudden  scjuall  that  had  blown 
in  ofl"  the  ocean  a  few  miles  away 
to  the  east.  The  wind  had  stiffened, 
and  blew  what  few  leaves  were  left 
briskly  along  the  sidewalk. 

All  along  the  street  the  houses  were 
lighted  —  or  rather  —  the  windows 
showed  light.  The  question  hit  him: 
"How  many  of  these  windows  shield- 
ed false  hopes;  how  many  w^ere  filled 
with  misery;  worry;  fear;  happiness; 
love?"  Behind  each  one  there  was  a 
story,  but  all  those  windows  had  no 
concern  for  a  guy  walking  along  their 
street.  Few  of  them,  if  any,  even 
knew  he  was  there— or  more  still, 
even  cared! 

Two  figures  were  sifting  their  way 
into  his  perception,  and  as  he  looked 
closer  he  saw  a  boy  and  girl  coming 
toward  him  on  the  street,  holding 
hands.  He  could  hear  them  talking 
in  hushed  tones,  and  the  thought  ran 
through  his  mind:  "Lucky,  aren't 
they?  They've  got  each  other — what 
have  I  got?"  Needless  to  say,  they 
were  talking  dreamily  about  what 
they  would  do  when  school  was  over. 
Perhaps  a  visit  to  the  preacher,  per- 
haps a  stretch  in  the  service  and  a 
wait  for  her,  perhaps  .  .  .? 

His  musings  were  interrupted  by 
the  bell  of  a  train  as  it  approached 
the  crossing  after  coming  off  the  long- 
bridge  across  the  river — the  bridge 
he  had  to  cross  before  he  could  get 
home.  Since  he  still  had  a  bit  of 
puerile  interest  in  him  about  trains, 
he  waited  to  see  the  engine  shuffle- 
shuff  past,  dragging  the  soggy  cars 
of  fruit  from  somewhere  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state,  headed  now 
for  stores  all  over  the  world.  As  the 
cars  passed,  the  wheels  seemed  to 
click-clack  to  him:  "What  now? 
What  noM'?"  and  to  them  he  con- 
ceded in  truth  that  he  had  no  answer. 

The  long  approach  to  the  main 


span  of  the  bridge  was  deserted.  It 
had  begun  to  drizzle  rain,  and  he 
drew  his  coat  collar  up  around  his 
neck.  Now  even  the  cars  that  had 
been  passing  previously  had  all  gone 
home  —  there  was  nothing  on  the 
bridge.  He  was  alone.  His  steps 
echoed  on  the  concrete  walk  and 
seemed  to  grow  louder  and  louder. 
Now  he  was  out  over  the  water,  and 
could  hear  the  water  splashing  against 
the  footings  below  him — a  methodi- 
cally haunting  sound.  His  feeling  of 
futility  mounted  as  he  climbed  higher 
up  to  the  main  part  of  the  bridge. 

"Does  that  girl  care  anything  about 
me  at  all?"  It  seemed  outwardly  that 
she  did,  but  like  the  proverbial  child 
playing  with  fire,  he  had  been  burned 
once  and  did  not  intend  to  get  caught 
again. 

"Why  should  she— after  all,  here 
I  have  only  a  few  months  more  be- 
fore I  take  a  trip  to  the  Orient  to^ 
fight  someone  else's  war;  'police  ac- 
tion,' they  had  called  it."  Most  cer- 
tainly she  wouldn't  want  the  life  that 
an  Army  wife  had  to  live. 

The  wind  cried  through  the  steel 
of  the  bridge,  and  the  rain  splattered 
against  the  walk  and  against  his  coat. 
It  seemed  as  if  nature  was  trying  to 
sympathize  with  him  by  doing  its 
best  to  cry.  The  water  below  was 
resounding  the  cry  from  the  black 
depths. 

"What  about  the  telegram  the  peo- 
ple next  door  had  gotten  about  the 
boy  with  whom  he  had  grown  up? 
Was  it  fair  to  his  wife?"  Tliey  had 
only  been  married  four  months  when 
he  got  orders  from  Fecom.  Would 
it  be  the  same  for  him?  Would  it  be 
fair  to  ask  her  to  take  that  chance? 

The  rain  was  in  torrents  when  he 
turned  in  at  the  stairway  which  led 
(Continued  on  pag-e  22) 
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She  stood  on  the  deck  looking  anx- 
iously toward  New  Orleans.  The  cap- 
tain had  informed  her  that  they  would 
land  in  a  few  hours.  She  had  been 
away  for  almost  two  years,  and  now 
because  of  the  news  that  Washington 
had  sent  her,  she  wanted  desperately 
to  reach  home  and  Dana.  The  plague 
of  yellow  fever  had  spread  over  New 
Orleans,  carrying  death  and  disaster 
in  its  path  and  leaving  many  people 
suffering  its  aftermath.  She  must 
hurry  home  to  save  Dana,  who  ha  \ 
been  one  of  the  thousands  struck  bv 
this  fever. 

She  would  never  forget  the  day  she 
met  him.  It  had  been  sheer  accident, 
like  one  of  the  rare  smiles  of  fate. 
It  was  like  a  dream  come  true.  Tru- 
die  had  not  been  across  the  ri  er  to 
see  her  aunt  for  some  time,  and  she 
remembered  hurrying  down  the  steps 
with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  waiting 
carriage,  w'here  Washington  was 
holding  the  door.  The  faithful  old 
Negro  servant  had  served  as  butler 
and  coachman  for  the  Hugheses  as 
long  as  Trudie  could  remember.  The 
journey  to  the  docks  in  New  Orleans 
seemed  interminable  while  Trudie  re- 
lentlessly twisted  her  handkerchief. 
Arriving  at  the  dock,  she  rushed  from 
the  carriage  without  waiting  for 
Washington  to  help  her. 

"Looks  as  if  you  almost  didn't  make 
it,  ma'am."  Trudie  glanced  up  and 
there  stood  a  stalwart  young  man. 
He  had  the  distinction  of  an  old  sea 
captain  as  he  stood  there  with  a  pipe 
between  his  teeth.  Curls  of  smoke 
climbed  lazily  from  it  up  through  the 
still  air.  He  spoke  with  a  pleasant 
smile  upon  his  tanned  face  and  ex- 
tended his  big,  brawny  hand  to  her. 

"Yes,  I'm  going  to  Westgate  to 
see  my  aunt.  It  has  been  months 
since  we  last  saw  each  other,  and  I'm 
very  anxious  to  see  her.  I  certainly 
didn't  want  to  miss  the  ferry  today. 
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It  is  such  a  pretty  day  to  travel." 

"Here,  let  me  help  find  you  a  place 
to  sit  down.  You're  rather  new  around 
here,  aren't  you?" 

"Not  exactly.  I  have  been  visiting 
in  New  York.  You  see  after  my 
mother  died,  I  was  sent  there  to  con- 
tinue my  studies.  I  had  planned  to 
stay  there,  but  Father  said  he  thought 
it  was  time  Excelsior  had  someone 
for  a  mistress,  so  I  came  back." 

"Er,  excuse  me,  but  I  have  to  go. 
I  see  that  we  are  about  to  shove  off. 
Don't  move,  I'll  be  right  back." 

Trudie  then  made  more  trips  than 
usual  to  Westgate,  and  each  time  she 
came  back  with  a  smile  upon  her  face. 
Romance  was  unintended  when  she 
consented  to  go  riding  with  him,  but 
each  ride  brought  them  to  the  reali- 
zation that  thev  needed  each  other. 
Trudie  knew  that  nothing  good 
could  come  of  this  romance  with  the 
ferry  captain,  but  she  clung  with 
desperation  to  the  hope  that  they 
could  find  happiness  in  some  manner. 
Her  position  in  the  social  class  was 
too  great,  and  she  was  aware  of  her 
father's  pride  and  his  desire  to  keep 
them  in  the  upper  strata  of  New  Or- 
leans. Yet,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  was  in  love,  and  she  knew 
that  she  would  go  to  any  extreme 
to  keep  Dana.  She  thought  of  what 
someone  had  written  in  the  Bible 
about  love  bearing  all  things,  hoping 
and  enduring  all  things,  and  her  an- 
ticipations were  always  built  upon 
those  verses.  With  this  in  mind,  she 
looked  again  at  the  little  diamond  on 
the  chain  around  her  neck.  Once,  she 
had  worn  it  on  her  finger,  but  her 
father  had  noticed  it,  and  after  learn- 
ing the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
given  it  to  her,  strictly  forbade  her 
to  see  him  again,  and  made  her  prom- 
ise to  give  it  back  to  him.  Doing  this 
would  burst  her  bubble  of  happiness 
and  her  world  would  be  dark  and 


dreary.  She  continued  seeing  him 
secretly  and  once  again  her  counten- 
ance beamed  with  joy.  Her  eyes  re- 
captured their  sparkle  and  she  chant- 
ed around  the  plantation,  while  the 
slaves  stopped  to  listen  to  her  mel- 
lifluous voice.  Some  said  it  was  the 
voice  of  an  angel,  but  Washington 
knew  that  it  was  the  enjoyment  of 
seeing  Dana  through  his  secret  ar- 
rangements. But  this  radiance  was 
not  there  to  stay.  Her  father  discov- 
ered that  she  was  still  seeing  Dana 
and  sent  her  back  to  New  York,  where 
she  passed  time  dreaming  of  the  day 
she  would  return  to  him.  Now,  she 
was  coming  back  to  him  with  de- 
termination to  stay  forever. 

'■Howdy,  Miss  Trudie,"  greeted 
Washington,  tipping  his  hat.  "How 
is  you  feeling?" 

"A  little  tired  from  the  trip,  Wash- 
ington, but  where  is  Father?  I  thought 
sure  he  would  be  here." 

"He's  gone  'broad  on  some  busi- 
ness, ma'am." 

"How  is  Dana?  Hurry,  let's  go  to 
him.  I  thought  we  would  never  get 
here." 

The  horse  trotted  down  the  cobble- 
stone street,  which  was  littered  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  Groans  from 
the  dying  penetrated  Trudie's  ears 
as  she  tried  to  keep  from  listening 
to  them.  She  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  nose  to  keep  from  smelling 
the  foul  stench  that  filled  the  air. 
Glancing  out  through  the  window, 
she  realized  that  they  were  in  the 
poor  section  of  the  city.  The  car- 
riage stopped  in  front  of  a  little  old 
shanty,  which  was  leaning  against 
the  next  building  for  support. 

"Bring  your  dead  out!  Bring  your 
dead  out!"  Trudie  shuddered  as  she 
glanced  at  the  approaching  wagon 
from  which  the  voice  was  coming. 
"Bring  your  dead  out  to  the  streets! 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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SHADOWS  OF  LIKENESS 


I 

These  are  mine,  Erica: 
Look  across  the  fields 
Where  Sunnner''s  dust  has  dark- 
ened 

The  yellow  blossoms  to  a  deathly 
powdered  sickness 
And  say  to  me — if  you  can: 
"/  do  not  see  myself  in  all  this.'''' 
Wipe  your  hand  across  your  fore- 
head 

And  taste  the  moisture  upon  your 
fingertips. 
Smile.  For  the  air  is  unclean.  Erica. 
Sit  upon  a  rock  in  the  cool  shade: 
Do  not  speak!   But  with  a  white 

Crumpled  handkerchief  let  me 

Dry  the  salty  dampness 
From  your  lips.  .  .  . 
I  watch  you  take  a  flower — crisp  and 
gray 

hi  the  piercing  sunlight — 
And  clasping  it  tightly  in  your  hand 
Look  at  me  questioningly. 

But  my  eyes  zvander  ''cross 

The  fields  where  Summer''s 

Bright  dreams 
Lie  sidking  failures,  breathing  only 

The  xvastes  of  evening; 
And  I  hear  their  voices  which  flow 
muted 

Over  the  waves  of  relentless  heat. 
And  I  feel  the  slimy  moisture  of  your 
hand.  .  .  . 


II 

The  shadow  of  likeness  which  draws- 
my 

thoughts 

From  the  eager  world  at  my  finger- 
tips 

Quivers  xvith  laughter  in  the  lamp- 
light 

And  nods  weakly  in  an  alcoholic 
stupor. 

(Sing  a  song  of  crouching  hours ^ 
Sing  a  dirge  to  the  petty  moments- 
Which  ride  upon  the  sickening 
breath 

Of  a  starry  evening.  And  wait 
''Til  the  glass  is  empty.) 
I  long  to  span  the  lamplight,  to  touch 

you  and  say 
"'Are  you,  too,  not  Erica?   Are  you 
not 

laughter  grown  old 
Waiting  for  a  voice  to  join  you?''"' 
( Out  upon  the  cold  blue  plane 
of  night 

Dust-laden  flowers  lie  unnoticed. 
Crushed  in  the  rhythmic  motion 

of  hastening  footsteps. 
And  we  wait  for  the  dawn.) 
Can  you  not  feel  my  breath  upon 

your 

cheek,  my  hand 
Upon  your  lips?  Or  are  you  only 

the  shadow  of  likeness? 
—Craig  Carson 
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DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 


Politician  or  Statesman 


(Editor's  note:  This  article  is  the 
author's  opinion,  and  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily represent  the  views  of  the 
editor  or  of  Wofford  College.  Bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  written  before  the 
election. ) 

General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  was  the  title  con- 
ferred on  D.  D.  Eisenhower  by  his 
country  for  his  special  talent  in  lead- 
ing troops  to  do  battle.  Because  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities  in  his  cho- 
sen profession  he  has  imposed  the 
question  on  the  American  people 
whether  or  not  his  gift  extends  to 
other  fields.  "Ike,"  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately known  by  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen, has  spent  his  whole  life  either 
bearing  arms  or  preparing  to  do  so 
in  defense  of  his  country. 

In  answering  the  imposed  ques- 
tion there  are  two  questions  which 
arise  in  one's  mind  in  considering 
"Ike"  for  the  presidency.  Would  he 
be  an  able  chief  executive?  Can  the 
United  States  unify  under  his  lead- 
ership? 

Many  well  informed  Americans, 
when  first  considering  "Ike,"  felt  his 
"popular  hero"  status  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  sweep  him  into 
office  as  a  non  -  partisan  candidate. 
Intelligent  observers  of  the  political 
scene  realized  the  Eisenhower  name 
would  exude  a  sense  of  unity,  and 
would  bring  liberals  and  independents 
together  under  a  common  banner. 
The  theory  is  as  high-flown  as  the 
language  used  to  describe  it.  Such 
theories  were  formulated  early  in 
1947,  when  "Ike"  doffed  the  "iron 
hat"  for  the  mortar  board.  In  this 
early  period  of  the  transition  of  Eisen- 
hower, neither  his  motives  nor  those 
of  his  enthusiasts  can  be  doubted. 
"Ike"  was  yet  to  make  the  statement 
that  he  was  neither  a  Democrat  nor 
a  Republican.   He  had  not  yet  told 


the  world  that  the  administration's 
policies  were  his  own.  We  can  still 
safely  assume  "Ike"  had  no  political 
aspirations  and  the  "cry  from  the 
wilderness"  was  only  a  distant  rum- 
ble. Nor  in  the  next  three  years  can 
we  discern  any  real  change  in  the 
Eisenhower  desire  to  retire  from  the 
limelight  of  the  world's  proceedings. 
Why  else  would  an  intelligent  man 
have  said,  "We've  got  the  finest 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  the 
world  and  men  with  brains  to  run 
them.  Your  country  is  strong  and 
getting  stronger"  (Herald-Tribune, 
April  8,  1949),  or  "I  am  not  a  can- 
didate for  any  political  office"  (New 
York  Times,  September  2,  1947). 
Certainly  those  are  not  the  words  of 
a  man  who  harbors  political  ambi- 
tion. 

We,  therefore,  may  conclude  the 
change  in  Eisenhower's  motives  must 
have  been  suddenly  concisive  and  de- 
cisive. That  not  only  was  the  voice 
of  the  press  overwhelming,  but  he 
could  no  longer  allow  the  clarion  call 
that  flung  out  the  challenge  to  go 
unheeded.  A  man  that  served  his 
country  so  ably  so  long  could  not 
but  feel  his  country  was  calling  him 
to  a  greater  task. 

With  the  facts  now  clear  in  his 
mind  he  set  out  to  accomplish  this 
aim. 

Eisenhower,  with  the  usual  orderly 
mind  of  the  soldier,  must  have  con- 
sidered to  whom  it  was  best  to  turn 
for  the  tools  with  which  to  accom- 
plish his  ends.  He  placed  little  hope 
in  becoming  a  successful  third  party 
candidate.  It  was  not  feasible  nor 
practical  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  political  precedence.  There- 
fore, it  must  either  be  Republican  or 
Democrat.  "Ike"  must  have  felt  it 
was  "time  for  a  change."  Not  a  change 
in  the  strictest  definition  of  change, 
but  rather  a  general  overhauling  of 


internal  political  machinery.  From 
his  own  words  we  can  assume  that 
Eisenhower  did  not  want  to  change 
administration  policy  as  much  as  the 
tools  being  used.  Why  then  the  sud- 
den change  of  heart  in  his  attitude 
of  what  constituted  a  change? 

"Ike"  had  been  used  to  running 
the  military  affairs  of  his  country 
without  considering  long  range  ef- 
fects on  any  other  than  himself.  At 
the  outset  he  found  it  easy  to  follow 
the  same  tactics  in  dealing  with  poli- 
ticians. The  liberal  group  that  sup- 
ported him  at  Chicago  in  July  was 
willing  to  go  to  almost  anv  lengths 
to  win  the  nomination  for  "Ike."  At 
tliat  xery  point  when  Eisenhower's 
"great  crusade"  reached  its  high- 
water  mark,  the  plunge  downward 
began.  For  it  marked  the  beginning 
of  "Ike's"  having  to  look  through  his 
fingers  at  "hotel  room  deals."  Before 
we  are  too  quick  to  condemn  the  Re- 
publican faction  that  nominated  him 
we  must  consider  their  reasons  and 
desires  for  compromising  the  name 
Eisenhower.  James  Duff,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
were  respected  in  their  home  states. 
They  had  served  well  the  party  but 
also  their  people.  Whether  they  were 
men  of  vision  who  saw  the  necessity 
of  nomination  at  any  price  or  shrewd 
in  furthering  Eisenhower  to  further 
their  own  ambitions  only  history  will 
tell.  At  least  in  passing,  we  must 
note  the  triumvirate  surely  knew  they 
were  committing  political  suicide  in 
opposing  the  "Old  Guard."  They 
made  their  choice  and  if  they  were 
statesmen  they  won,  if  mere  mortals 
they  lost.  At  any  rate  they  had  a 
profound  effect  on  Eisenhower,  the 
campaigner. 

Almost  immediately  several  dis- 
quieting influences  were  noticeable  in 
the  personality  of  "Ike."  The  sharp 
discord  in  the  party  could  not  be  en- 
( Continued  on  page  24 ) 
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'LL  NEVER  SEE  SUNSHINE  AGAIN 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 

John  Manning,  a  condemned  man 

arvaiting  execution. 
A  jailer. 

A  Catholic  priest. 

(A  gloomij  prison  cell.  John  Ma77- 
ning  stands  at  the  barred  window, 
with  his  back  to  the  jailer,  whom 
Manning  does  not  seem  to  hear  as 
he  enters.) 

-    Jailer:    Anything  I  can  get  for 
you,  Manning? 
Manning:  No. 

Jailer:  There's  a  priest  here  to 
see  you. 

Manning:  I  don't  want  to  see  him. 
Send  him  away. 

Jailer:  Look,  Manning!  You're  a 
condemned  man.  In  ten  minutes  that 
clock's  gonna  strike  twelve,  and  they 
will  be  coming  for  you.  Is  this  the 
way  you  wanta  meet  your  Maker— 
with  uncleansed  blood  on  your  hands 
and  steel  in  your  heart?  You  know 
what  they  say.  Confession's  good  for 
the  soul. 

Manning:  {Timis  violently  to- 
ward the  jailer. )  You  talk  to  me 
of  God— me,  a  condemned  murderer 
with  a  future  of  exactly  ten  minutes. 
I  don't  believe  in  God!  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  anything  any  more.  There 
is  only  one  thing  real  to  me  now  and 
that's  the  infernal  rattle  of  that  clock, 
ticking  my  life  away. 

Jailer:  {Starting  to  leave.)  Well, 
if  you  won't  see  him,  you  won't  see 
him.  I  can't  force  you! 

Manning:  No!  Wait,  I'll  see  him. 
I've  got  to  see  somebody.  I  can't 
spend  these  last  few  minutes  alone. 
It's  as  if  the  very  walls  were  closing 
around  me. 


{Jailer  steps  aside  and  opens  the 
door  for  the  priest,  who  enters  from 
the  left  of  the  stage.  Exit  Jailer. 
Manning  moves  from  the  barred  win- 
dow, where  he  has  been  standing,  to 
the  bare  cot  placed  against  the  rvall 
at  the  right  of  th^  stage  and  seats 
himself  upon  it,  head  in  hands.  The 
priest  moves  toward  him.  He  halts 
at  last  beside  the  cot  and  berids  over 
the  condemned  man. ) 

Priest:    How  do  you  feel,  John? 

Manning:  Oh,  I'm  fine!  Isn't  that 
what  you  would  expect  a  man  about 
to  die  to  say.  Father? 

Priest:  I'm  sorry.  I  didn't  mean— 

Manning:  No,  I  should  be  sorry. 
Why  should  I  be  bitter?  I'm  only 
getting  what  I  deserve. 

Priest:  Would  it  help  to  talk 
about  it? 

Manning:  There's  nothing  to  talk 
about.  I  killed  in  a  fit  of  anger  the 
only  clean,  decent  thing  in  my  life 
as  you  would  crush  a  rose  petal  be- 
tween your  fingertips.  I  loved  her. 
Father.  You'll  never  know  how  much 
I  loved  her.  No  one  will.  Alice  was 
my  life,  my  hope,  my  dream,  all  rolled 
into  one.  It  was  funny  in  a  way. 
One  day  there  I  was — a  poor  ship- 
ping clerk,  living  in  direst  poverty, 
cold,  hungry,  and  alone.  Then  I  met 
Alice.  I  felt  as  if  a  little  sunlight 
had  come  into  my  life.  It  was  love 
as  first  sight.  I  knew,  I  suppose,  as 
soon  as  her  eyes,  blue  as  the  summer 
sky  in  setting  off  to  perfection  the 
shimmering  gold  of  her  hair,  met 
mine.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  good 
fortune  when  she  accepted  my  pro- 
posal of  marriage.   I  shouldn't  have 


married  her.  I  know  that  now.  1 
should  have  known  I  couldn't  sup- 
port a  wife.  If  times  were  hard  be- 
fore, they're  doubly  so  now.  I  lost 
my  job  and,  to  forget,  I  began  to 
drink— a  little  at  first,  but  more  and 
more  as  things  got  rougher.  And 
then  one  day,  there  I  was,  a  hopeless, 
beaten,  God-forsaken  derelict.  Many's 
the  time  only  Alice's  inspiration  kept 
me  from  blowing  my  brains  out.  Then 
one  night  she  told  me  she  was  leav- 
ing. She  still  loved  me,  but  she  could 
not  stand  the  grinding  poverty  any 
longer.  It  was  like  tearing  a  life- 
preserver  from  the  grasp  of  a  drown- 
ing man.  Blind  fury  seized  me.  For 
one  awful  instant  a  swirling,  red  mist 
swam  before  my  eyes.  My  fingers, 
as  though  no  longer  a  part  of  me,, 
closed  in  an  iron  vise  about  her  throat. 

She  screamed  once  choked  and 

then  went  limp  in  my  arms.  Her 
face  was  black,  her  lips  apart,  her 
eyes  bulging  grotesquely  from  their 
sockets.  My  God!  Those  eyes!  I 
see  them  now! 

Priest:  Stop  torturing  yourself. 
Remember  God  in  His  infinite  mercy. 

Manning:  Can  God  forgive  me 
when  I  cannot  forgive  myself? 

{Jailer  enters  with  guard.) 

Jailer:  Okay,  Manning,  it's  time 
to  go. 

Manning:  {Stands  up  and  turns 
to  the  priest. )  Just  think,  Father, 
I'll  never  see  sunshine  again. 

{Clock  strikes  twelve.  Exit  jailer 
and  guard  with  Manning.  The  priest 
stands  alone  in  the  center  of  the  stage 
as  the  final  curtain  falls. ) 
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CRY  NIGHT 


Who  has  not  known  the  terrors  of 
the  night,  the  creeping,  sHthy  fog 
which  envelops,  then  penetrates  and 
finally  becomes  all  of  reality  and  there 
is  nothing  else  in  the  world  except 
the  wavering  moon  pattern  on  the 
floor  and  the  million  tiny  noises  which 
become  louder  and  louder  and  louder 
until  finally  a  heart-beat  is  a  bass 
drum!  Visions  slide  by  the  mind  like 
stops  by  a  downtown  express  and 
breathing  becomes  a  conscious  act, 
requiring  absolute  concentration.  And 
finally  an  effort  to  speak  results  in 
a  grating  sob  which  whisks  through 
dry,  parched  lips.  Now,  quickly,  a 
prayer,  half  mumbled,  half  under- 
stood, something  from  childhood,  a 
string  of  words  sprayed  from  the 
mind.  A  half-crazy  incantation,  an 
emotional  leap  from  the  bed  toward 
the  light  switch  and  the  total  result 
is  that  the  dust  swims  in  the  ray 
of  moonlight  which  comes  through 


the  window  to  the  flood. 

Perhaps  the  menace  of  the  night 
chooses  not  to  come  creeping  like  a 
cautious  cat  but  pounces  with  the 
lightning-like  and  venomous  strike  of 
a  snake.  A  dream  and  yet  not  a 
dream,  but  the  reality  which  forgets 
perspective  and  forgets  all  the  world 
except  that  cataleptic  frame  caught 
in  the  focus  of  a  dream-mind.  And 
the  head  is  of  a  bear  and  the  body  is 
human.  Or,  the  face  is  Love  and 
the  sum  total  of  all  dreams  and  the 
body  does  not  walk  away  when  you 
walk  away.  It  cannot.  It  has  the 
scaly  bottom  of  a  fish.  Or,  the  lam- 
entation and  weeping  of  a  crowd 
draws  you  near  to  find  out  the  reason 
for  their  grief.  As  you  come  nearer, 
the  crowd  parts  to  reveal  a  coffin, 
resplendent  in  its  white,  fluffy,  puffy, 
unhealthy  padding  with  a  whispering 
veil  that  breathes  Death!  Closer  now 
and  wondering,  "Who,  a  friend,  a 


relative  .  .  .  my  mother?  Heart-beat 
— ka  pomm,  ka  pomm,  ka  pomm.'''' 
Now  that's  not  a  familiar  face.  At 
least  it's  not  one  of  those  I  see  every 
day.  But  it  is  someone  familiar. 
H-m-m-m!  My  God!  No,  that  is  me! 
Now,  the  awakening  and  the  wrestle 
with  reason.  Dreams  mean  nothing, 
that's  an  old,  primitive,  superstitious 
belief.  Up,  out  of  bed,  and  reaching 
for  the  light  switch  and  the  ray  of 
moon  through  the  window  to  the 
floor  becomes  nothing  when  the  hard 
shock  of  light  fills  all  corners  of  the 
room.   Must  have  a  drink  of  water. 

Who  has  not  known  the  terror  of 
the  Night?  Stalking  mercilessly  after 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Or  creeping, 
cat-like  through  the  musty  silence  of 
creaks  and  ticks  and  tocks.  And  then 
there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  ex- 
cept the  wavering  moon  pattern  on 
the  floor  and  the  tiny  noises. 


MORNING 

Four  men  stand  facing  the  field  in 
the  cool  dampness  of  the  gray  light. 
The  sun,  like  a  flattened  orange, 
pauses  on  the  horizon  as  if  to  recon- 
noiter,  and  then  renews  its  eternal 
journey.  The  mantle  of  fog  has  fall- 
en away  leaving  the  fields  and  grass 
sparkling  wet.  The  last  distended, 
smoky  clouds  are  fleeing  before  the 
sun. 

To  the  men,  day's  birth  is  monot- 
onous. It  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  morning's  long  toil;  the  misery  of 
drenched,  chilling  clothes;  the  rasp 
of  cold,  wet  sand  on  the  skin.  They 
smile  wryly  to  one  another  and  brace 
themselves.  Grimacing,  they  bend 
to  their  task. 

A  Negro  begins  a  lamentation, 
cursing  last  night's  bottle,  last  night's 
girl,  last  night's  fight.   Having  thor- 
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oughly  damned  all  he  falls  silent. 
Time  is  marked  by  the  steady  in- 
crease of  curses.  The  sun  is  no  longer 
remote.  The  clothes  remain  soaked, 
but  now  the  water  is  salty.  Perspir- 
ation streams  down  ebony  and  bronze 
alike;  trickles  into  the  mouth  over 
drawn-back  lips;  into  the  eyes  to  burn 
like  a  liquid  fire. 

The  merciless  July  sun  rises  higher 
into  the  heavens,  and  welds  the  Forces 
of  Time  unto  a  molten  mass,  making 
seconds  cling  to  one  another  as  tena- 
ciously as  a  frightened  child  in  its 
mother's  arms.  The  blue  of  the  heav- 
ens becomes  a  leaden  gray.  The  sun 
is  a  scorching  weight  pressed  to  the 
bent,  aching  back.  The  glazed  sand 
mirrors  the  sun's  rays  into  the  face. 
The  four  would  trade  for  Hell's  last 
mile.  And  cool  water  on  the  ash-like 


tongue  would  be  a  paradise. 

While  the  muscles  cry  out,  memo- 
ries occasionally  flit  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  mind.  Varied  and  flashing 
like  rapiers,  they  magnify  the  tor- 
ture of  the  hellish  moment.  The 
beauty  of  the  winter's  snow;  of  half- 
light  on  a  soft  cheek,  and  warm  fra- 
grance. .  .  .  These  and  others  invade 
the  soul  mockingly.  In  defense,  the 
magic  of  the  mind  enables  it  to  em- 
brace the  reality  of  unborn  moments; 
of  a  cool  shade  with  a  breeze  like 
heaven's  breath;  of  soothing  darkness 
and  its  promises.  .  .  .  Then  the  morn- 
ing will  be  dead  for  all  Eternity, 
with  only  the  specter  of  memory  re- 
maining. Until  then — the  four  curse 
and  toil. 


1  1 


MOVIES 


'TiiK  nc>\v.s]:)a]X'rs,  not  too  long-  ae;o, 
carried  an  article  which  announced 
tlie  plans  of  David  0.  Sel/.nick  to 
stage  a  musical  version  of  Margaret 
Mitchell's  "Gone  With  the  Wind." 
And  all  of  us  who  read  and  were 
thrilled  by  this  great  novel  and  later 
the  great  movie  welcome  this  news 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Selznick, 
who  filmed  the  movie  version  of 
"Gone  With  the  Wind"  back  in  1939, 
has  acquired  all  rights  to  further  pro- 
ductions based  on  the  famous  book. 
Mr.  Selznick,  according  to  terms  of 
the  arrangements,  must  have  the 
stage  version  prepared  within  the 
next  two  years. 

It  only  seems  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day when  the  publicity  drums  of 
M.G.M.  were  beating  out  praises  of 
Margaret  Mitchell's  great  book  and 
the  new  four-hour  movie  which  was 
to  be  released  shortly.  Long  before 
the  historic  premiere  at  the  Loew's 
Grand  Theatre  on  Peachtree  in  At- 
lanta, talent  scouts  had  staged  one 
of  the  movie  world's  most  extensive 
searches  for  the  right  actor  and  ac- 
tress for  the  roles  of  Rhett  Butler  and 
Scarlett  O'Hara.  And  who  would  have 
ever  thought  that  a  British  actress 
would  be  chosen  to  portray  this 
Southern  belle.  Slowly  and  carefully 
picked,  other  great  names  were  added 
to  the  cast— Clark  Gable,  as  Rhett 
(he  was  the  leading  contender  for  the 
part  from  the  very  start ) ,  Olivia  de 
Havilland  as  Melanie,  Leslie  Howard 
as  Ashley,  Thomas  Mitchell  as  Ger- 
ald O'Hara  (Scarlett's  father),  Miri- 
am Hopkins  as  Belle  Watling,  and 
Hattie  McDaniel  as  Mammy.  Later 
Clark  Gable,  Vivien  Leigh,  and  Hat- 
tie  McDaniel  won  the  motion  picture 
industry's  highest  awards — "oscars" — 
for  their  work  in  this  film. 

With  the  long  but  rewarding  task 
of  casting  out  of  the  way,  work  be- 
gan immediately  on  the  actual  film- 
ing. Never  before  had  Hollywood  pro- 


duced a  film  on  such  a  grand  scale. 
Over  four  million  dollars  went  into 
the  production,  but  the  film  was  to 
become  the  greatest  money-maker  of 
all  films  and  to  date  has  grossed  over 
$70,000,000,  and  it  still  is  being 
shown  in  movie  theatres  all  over  the 
world. 

But  the  premiere  in  Atlanta  is 
something  that  the  great  Southern 
city  will  never  quite  recover  from. 
On  the  night  of  the  premiere  back 
in  1939,  the  entire  Loew's  Theatre 
in  Atlanta  had  been  decorated  to  re- 
semble the  O'Hara  homeplace,  Tara. 
Hours  before  the  celebrities  started 
to  arrive  Peachtree  was  jammed  and 
packed  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
Huge  searchlights  penetrated  the 
blackness  of  the  night.  And  as  the 
hour  approached,  the  long  wait  was 
well  worth  it.  The  huge  black  limou- 
sines began  to  arrive  at  the  theatre. 
Clark  Gable  was  with  Carole  Lom- 


''Number  22" 

The  Coach  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 
not  want. 

He  helpeth  me  play  on  green  grid- 
irons: he  pusheth  me  under  the  steam- 
ing showers. 

He  restoreth  my  eligibility:  he 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness for  his  school's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  charge  through  the 
stadiums  of  opponents,  I  will  fear  no 
evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  as- 
sistants and  thy  trainer  they  comfort 
me. 

Thou  preparest  a  steak  before  me 
in  the  presence  of  my  fellow  students: 
thou  fillest  my  stomach  with  milk; 
my  glass  runneth  over. 

Surely  aches  and  pains  will  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life  but  I  will 
remember  my  "gridiron"  days  for- 
ever. 

— LeGrand  Rouse  H 


bard,  who  was  later  killed  in  a  tragic 
air  crash,  and  Vivien  Leigh  next  ap- 
peared with  her  fiance  Lawrence 
Olivier.  Olivia  de  Havilland,  Leslie 
Howard,  Miriam  Hopkins,  Hattie  Mc- 
Daniel, and  producer  David  Selznick 
were  there.  But  the  one  who  held  the 
spotlight  was  not  these  great  and  fa- 
mous stars  —  but  instead  a  woman, 
just  a  little  over  five  feet  tall  and 
who  had  to  be  carried  through  the 
surging  crowds  by  Clark  Gable — her 
name  was  Margaret  Mitchell.  Atlan- 
ta was  her  home  and  with  all  that 
they  had,  it  could  have  been  hers  for 
the  asking  on  this  night. 

Today,  some  thirteen  years  hence, 
Atlantans  still  like  for  you  to  say — 
this  is  Atlanta,  you  know,  Margaret 
Mitchell's  home  town. 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  it 
hardly  seems  as  if  the  Hollywood 
star  of  today  can  in  any  way  com- 
pare with  the  greats  of  yesteryear. 
For  those  of  us  who  must  rely  upon 
what  was  written  as  our  source  of 
information  and  not  upon  actual  ex- 
perience, we  cannot  but  wish  for  the 
"old-time"  movie  star.  The  star  with 
the  dark  glasses,  the  big  black  cars, 
the  fifty-room  mansions,  etc.  Will 
the  new  stereotype  of  the  movie  star 
be  one  of  a  plainly  dressed,  overly 
modest  and  introverted  character  with 
little  or  no  talent  at  all?  The  real 
movie  star,  as  we  like  to  think  of  one, 
is  someone  like  Gloria  Swanson,  Mar- 
ion Davies,  Clark  Gable,  Joan  Craw- 
ford, or  Rudolf  Valentino.  The  new 
crop  of  actors  and  actresses  seem  to 
follow  the  traits  of  such  persons  as 
Marlon  Brando,  Montgomery  Clift, 
and  Shelley  Winters.  The  movie  in- 
dustry has  long  flourished  in  glamour 
appeal — could  this  trend  of  de-empha- 
sis of  glamour  of  today's  stars  be  more 
of  a  threat  to  the  industry  than  any- 
thing like  TV? 
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The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  by 
Ernest  Hemingway.  140  pp.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $3. 

"The  clouds  were  building  up  now 
for  the  trade  wind  and  he  looked 
ahead  and  saw  the  flight  of  wild 
ducks  etching  themselves  against  the 
sky  over  the  water,  then  blurring, 
then  etching  themselves  again  and 
he  knew  no  man  was  ever  alone  on 
the  sea." 

Santiago's  thoughts  momentarily 
wander  from  the  giant  marlin,  fath- 
oms below  the  silent,  obscuring  sur- 
face of  the  Gulf  Stream.  He  has 
just  begun  the  greatest  battle  of  his 
life,  pitting  his  strength  against  the 
strength  of  a  being  he  considers  his 
brother.  The  old  man  knew  what 
lay  ahead — the  pain,  the  endurance, 
his  wit  against  the  wit  of  the  fish, 
the  final  decisive  battle — he  sensed 
the  nobility  of  the  marlin.  The  mar- 
lin must  fight  for  life  and  honor;  the 
old  man,  for  these  and  more,  to  re- 
gain the  respect  of  those  who  knew 
him,  and  remembered. 

Back  in  the  village,  Manolin  won- 
ders to  what  adventures  the  old  man 
had  sailed  in  the  chill  pre-dawn, 
whether  to  defeat  or  victory.  Man- 
olin has  been  sent  to  another  boat 
bv  his  family,  a  boat  which  does  not 
return  always  empty,  bearing  a  worn, 
old  man  who  dreams  of  lions  and 
baseball. 

On  the  sea  the  old  man  wishes  for 
the  boy  whom  he  has  come  to  love. 
But  he  is  far  away,  and  with  him 
are  the  confidence  and  help  the  old 
man  so  badly  needs. 

The  fish  and  the  old  man  battle. 
Both  are  determined  to  be  victor, 
yet  thev  fight  with  nobility  and  dig- 
nity. Whatever  may  weigh  in  the 
balance,  each  fights  as  a  sportsman 
and  a  hero. 

Through  hunger,  exhaustion  and 
pain  the  old  man  clings  to  his  line, 
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and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  fishing 
craft.  The  marlin  surfaces.  Santiago 
maneuvers  him  closer  and  closer  to 
the  boat,  and  summoning  up  his  last 
reserve  of  strength,  plunges  his  har- 
poon into  the  great,  noble  fish. 

Two  brothers  have  fought  because 
they  must  preserve  what  is  sacred 
to  them.  Here,  on  the  sea  which 
Santiago  regards  as  a  mysteriously 
beautiful  woman,  brother  battles 
against  brother  and  the  old  man  tri- 
umphs without  destroying  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  fish. 

With  the  fish  securely  tied  against 
the  boat,  Santiago  sails  home.  Be- 
neath the  Sea  hide  Her  darlings  the 
sharks,  evil,  stealthy,  un-noble. 

Knowing  that  the  Sea  will  attempt 
to  reclaim  Her  offspring,  the  old  man 
prepares  for  the  sharks.  First,  the 
harpoon  is  his  weapon,  then  a  knife 
tied  to  an  oar,  and  finally  only  a 
wooden  club. 

Trailing  the  scent  of  blood,  the 
sharks  attack.  Perhaps  the  Sea  has 
urged  them,  whispering  directions, 
sending  them  underneath  the  boat 
where  the  old  man  can  not  fight 
them  off. 

Santiago  returns  to  the  village  ex- 
hausted, beaten,  with  only  the  skele- 
ton of  the  fish  which  was  to  be  his 
triumph. 

That  Ernest  Hemingway  is  a  mas- 
ter writer  is  certainly  no  new  obser- 
vation. That  The  Old  Man  and  the 
Sea  bespeaks  of  profound  spirituality 
indicates  to  this  reviewer  the  addition 
of  inspiration  to  a  great  literary 
mastery. 

Defeat  has  been  final,  complete  in 
Hemingway's  earlier  works.  The  at- 
titudes toward  defeat  were  of  dejec- 
tion (Lt.  Henry,  in  Farwell  to  Arms, 
walking  back  to  his  hotel  in  the  rain  ) , 


futility  (Morgan,  in  To  Have  and 
Have  Not,  gasping  "One  man  alone 
ain't  got  no  bloody  chance"),  or  ex- 
treme bitterness  (Belmonte,  in  The 
Sun  Also  Rises,  oblivious  to  the  jeer- 
ing of  the  crowd ) . 

There  is  a  very  different  quality 
in  this  defeat.  Santiago  proves  to  us 
and  to  himself  that  he  remains  a  great 
fisherman  and  a  great  man,  that  age 
has  not  thoroughly  weakened  him. 
Reviewers  have  assigned  the  cause 
of  the  defeat  to  a  number  of  things. 
Hemingway's  stylistic  device  of  mere- 
ly narrating  occasions  a  number  of 
interpretations.  R.  G.  Davis  of  the 
New  York  Times  assigns  the  "bitter" 
defeat  to  the  old  man's  exceeding  his 
limits.  In  part,  the  old  man  did  ex- 
ceed his  limits,  yet  it  was  the  sharks 
which  defeated  him.  He  was  victor 
in  the  heroic  battle  of  brother  against 
brother,  dignity  against  dignity,  no- 
bility against  nobility.  Only  the 
stealthy,  treacherous,  un-noble  sharks 
defeated  Santiago.  His  return  brought 
tears  to  Manolin's  eyes,  regained  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  other 
fishermen. 

"Seems  like  when  they  get  started 
they  don't  leave  a  guy  nothing,"  Man- 
olin says.  The  old  man  sleeps  and 
dreams  again  of  the  lions. 

This  is  a  far  different  attitude  to- 
word  defeat  from  the  earlier  ones. 
How  far  removed  is  Manolin's  ob- 
servation from  the  curses  of  Cantrell 
in  Across  the  River  arid  Into  the 
Trees.  Santiago  was  victor  over  all 
but  the  sharks,  the  scavengers  of  the 
sea,  the  personification  of  evil.  So 
noble  was  the  battle,  so  well-earned 
the  victory  that  we  remember  the 
old  man  as  the  victor  rather  than  as 
the  defeated. 

In  a  style  so  condensed  as  Hem- 
ingway's there  will  inevitably  be  a 
wealth  of  connotation.  Like  the  sur- 
( Continued  on  page  26) 
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When  FJohe  the  octoroon 
W onld  masticate  a  macaroon 
And  see  the  sons  insane  come  sing 
for  sins. 

The  ice-blue  cloud,  a  proud  aigrette, 
Worn  by  her  scented  cigarette 
Would  merge  xvith  music  made  by 

mandolins. 
Each  mandorla  mauve-tinted  nail 
A  pool  ivhere  drowning  half-moons 

pale 

And  deign  to  die,  undone  by  lac- 
quered shells. 


With  cat-desires  crepuscular 
Comes  Abbe  Lard  the  muscular, 
The  napiform,  the  ape  deformed  by 
Heirs 

Unlimited  supply  of  ice, 
Pink  sherbets,  and  the  use  of  ''''nice'''' 
Which  spaxvn  a  drawn  Laocoon  of 
gauze. 

The  melon  pulp  behind  the  eyes 
Dispatches  flaccid  "H^/zereV  and 
'Why's'' 

And  suffocates  a  question  xvith  ''''Be- 
cause'' 


Both  silken  white  embroidered  clocks 
Record  precision  ratchet-shocks; 
A?id  horizontal  pendulums  retain 
The  usual  movement,  or  they  roll 

In  self  obliqueness  on  the  coal —  

Black  sheen  which  shining  shoes 

caress  again. 
The  wr'inkled  white  (no  longer 

branched) 

Lies  flat  and  tired  and  slightly 
flanched; 
The  shutters'  shadows  shatter  Ha- 
thor's  xvill. 


And  Eloise  the  octoroon 
Picks  up  a  half-moon  macaroon 
From  where  she  left  it  lying  on  the 
sill. 
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1952  Class  Poem 
THE  MEN  WE  NEED 


What  is  man — and  are  ive  mindful 

of  him? 
Is  man  an  individual — or  just 
One  of  a  mass^  a  part  of  the  groiving 

crowd, 

To  the  merchant — just  another  cus- 
tomer; 

To  the  pastor — one  of  the  congrega- 
tion; 

To  the  teacher — a  desk  thafs  occu- 
pied? 

Is  man  a  particular  mind  and  body 
and  soul, 

Or  a  unit  in  civilization'' s  assembly 
line, 

A  mass-produced,  human  machine? 

Today''s  world  is  for  the  average  man. 
Everyone  is  educated;  everyone''s 
taxed. 

Movies  are  better — and  siynpler — 

than  ever. 
Churches  will  welcome  those  who 

conform. 

Even  beds  are  made  for  men  of  five 

feet  eight. 
Everything  works  toward  the 

happy  (?)  medium. 


Today''s  world  needs  superior  men — 
Men  devoted,  sincere,  alert,  honest. 
Willing  to  work,  to  learn,  to  fight 

for  truth; 
Teachers  who  want  to  see  each  stu- 
dent learn; 
Preachers  not  afraid  to  speak  the 
truth; 

Workers  who  want  to  make  each  job 
the  best; 

Men  of  courage  who  rise  above  the 
crowd — 

And  help  to  pidl  those  in  the  crowd 
up  too. 


From  where — and  why  do  men  like 

these  arise? 
They  come  from  schools — small 

schools  perhaps  but  strong. 
Schools  like  this  one — proud  of  past 

and  present. 
Such  schools  produce  the  men  we 

need — but  why? 
Because  of  other  men,  ivho  love  the 

truth. 

Who  fought  the  odds,  who  taught 

what  they  believed. 
Some  are  gone,  but  some  stay  on  to 

work 

And  help  men  fiiid  the  xvay  that  they 
must  go. 

The  world  needs  men  to  fight  and 

work  for  truth, 
To  make  each  person  proud  to  be 

alive, 

Aware  that  he  must  fill  some  need, 

achieve  some  goal. 
From  out  these  halls  have  marched 

such  men. 
That  we  are  such,  we  can  but  hope 

and  strive. 
That  more  ivill  come,  we  can  but 

strive  and  pray. 

—Ed  Berckman 
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THESE  ARE  THE  FACTS 


(Editor's  note:  Tliis  is  an  opin- 
ionated article  and  does  not  necessar- 
ily represent  the  views  of  the  editor 
or  of  Wofford  College.) 

November  4,  1952,  a  most  momen- 
tous day  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.  It  seems  to  this  writer 
that  the  Ameican  people  will  be  mak- 
ing a  decision  between  isolation  and 
a  form  of  enlightened  foreign  poHcy. 
The  Russians  will  allow  us  few  mis- 
takes before  they  take  full  advan- 
tage of  our  weaknesses,  and  make  no 
mistake  about  the  group  that  controls 
Eisenhower  as  isolationist  in  view- 
"point.  One  needs  only  to  look  at  their 
voting  records  in  Congress,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  at  some  length  later 
in  this  article. 

From  this  observer's  point  of  view, 
one  need  not  fear  Mr.  Eisenhower 
per  se,  but  rather  the  concern  of  the 
liberals  stems  from  the  type  of  men 
now  surrounding  the  Republican  can- 
didate. What  started  out  as  the 
"Great  Crusade"  has,  remarkably 
enough,  turned  into  the  "Great  Sur- 
render." This,  in  itself,  is  what  is 
causing  the  denial  of  Mr.  Eisenhower 
by  certain  very  astute  political  ob- 
servers. Men  such  as  Taft  of  Ohio, 
Kem  of  Missouri,  Jenner  and  Cape- 
hart  of  Indiana,  and  Williams  of  Del- 
aware (and  many  more  of  the  "elite" 
of  the  G.O.P.  and  the  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats (Republicans)  can  be  named 
if  space  permitted),  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  assume  control  of  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy. 

The  most  accurate  measurement  of 
a  man's  beliefs  (but  in  fairness  I 
must  add  not  always  100  percent 
accurate),  is  his  voting  record  in  the 
Congress,  and  only  by  the  close  scru- 
tiny of  his  voting  record  can  we  de- 
termine the  individual's  stand  on  par- 
ticular issues  of  progressive  or  liberal 
legislation.   I  am  prepared  to  prove 


beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  above 
mentioned  men,  who  sit  in  your  Con- 
gress, and  who,  after  all,  determine 
how  you'll  live,  and  not  how  the  pres- 
ident decrees,  cannot  be  trusted  with 
the  welfare  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth. 

Now  to  the  actual  facts  on  the 
above  mentioned  isolationists.  First 
on  the  roll  call: 

Williams  of  Delaware  (Republi- 
can ) ,  opposed  foreign  aid  and  sup- 
ported cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  budget; 
opposed  the  Point  Four  program, 
which  has  been  one  of  our  most  ef- 
fective weapons  in  the  cold  war.  On 
the  domestic  front  Williams  has  op- 
posed expansion  of  the  minimum 
wage  program  and  many,  many 
more. 

Capehart  of  Indiana  (Republican ) , 
has  supported  deep  cuts  in  foreign 
aid,  opposed  President  Truman's 
Point  Four  program,  and  he  too  on 
the  domestic  front  has  opposed  the 
expansion  of  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
gram, which  means  protection  for  the 
average  man  and  not  the  big  business 
man.  The  list  is  endless  too  on  Mr. 
Capehart. 

Jenner  of  Indiana  (Republican), 
he  has  opposed  foreign  aid,  supported 
the  big  cut  in  foreign  aid  in  1949 
led  by  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats  (Republicans), 
and  this  paragon  of  isolationism  even 
opposed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  and  true  to  form,  he 
opposed  the  Point  Four  program. 

Kem  of  Missouri  (Republican), 
he  has  opposed  expansion  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  and  supported  the 
big  cut  of  "49";  he  has  opposed  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
he  has  opposed  the  Point  Four  pro- 
gram to  keep  his  record  of  conserva- 
atism  consistent. 

Wherry  of  Nebraska  (Republi- 
can), he  has  opposed  foreign  aid;  the 


North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
the  Point  Four  program;  and  finally, 
he,  too,  has  helped  block  the  expan- 
sion of  the  minimum  wage  program. 

Bricker  of  Ohio  (Republican),  he 
has  opposed  foreign  aid.  Point  Four 
and  expansion  of  the  minimum  wage 
program. 

Taft  of  Ohio  (Republican,  "old 
Nick"  himself ) ,  he  has  opposed  for- 
eign aid  even  to  the  extent  of  voting 
against  the  Marshall  plan,  a  plan  of 
proven  worth;  he  has  also  opposed  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 
the  Point  Four  program;  and  finally 
the  expansion  of  the  minimum  wage 
program.  However,  Mr.  Taft  (who 
now  controls  "the  general")  needs  a 
bit  more  explanation.  In  the  early 
fall  of  1950  when  asked  by  reporters 
on  a  national  hook-up,  "Just  what  is 
going  on  in  Korea?"  he  replied  in 
that  nasal  twang  of  his,  "I  don't  know 
what  should  be  done.  Let  Harry  fig- 
ure this  one  out."  It  is  to  the  Sena- 
tor's credit  that  he  since  has  learned 
what  is  going  on  in  Korea,  and  he 
has  made  his  usual  suggestions,  "Let's 
pull  all  the  troops,  money,  and  ma- 
terial out  of  foreign  lands,"  and  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand  over  here. 

These  are  the  men  who  wish  to 
serve  you,  you  the  common  American 
citizens. 

Senator  Nixon,  the  junior  Senator 
from  the  state  of  California,  has  a 
most  interesting  record  of  voting  in 
the  House,  and  even  his  short  stay 
in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Nixon  first  won 
election  to  the  House  in  1947  by  un- 
justly smearing  his  opponent,  and 
calling  him  the  candidate  of  the  C. 
I.  O. 

In  1950  he  campaigned  for  the 
Senate  with  the  same  kind  of  smear 
tactics,  and  he  had  the  aid  of  a  New 
York  ad-man  imported  by  the  agents 
of  the  Bank  of  China.  This  man  or- 
ganized "Independent  Voters  Coni- 
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mittee  for  Nixon."  Is  there  any  need 
to  say  who  controls  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California? 

Now  to  the  meat  of  the  situation  — 
actual  facts.  Nixon  accused  his  op- 
ponent, in  his  rat -race  for  the  Senate 
in  1950,  of  often  voting  the  same 
way  as  "Communist  party-liner  Vito 
Marcantonio,"  and  he  overlooked  the 
fact  that  he  himself  voted  Marcan- 
tonio's  way  on  such  issues  as  Korean 
aid,  which  needless  to  say  they,  Mar- 
cantonio and  Nixon,  opposed. 

Mr.  Nixon's  voting  record  shows: 
He  has  favored  special  treatment  for 
special  interests  and  voted  against 
price  controls  on  foods,  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  halt  hyper-inflation.  He 
voted  for  tax  relief  for  the  wealthy 
and  the  big  corporations  and  opposed 
efforts  at  fairer  sharing  of  the  tax 


load.  He  voted  for  all  of  the  Re- 
publican "rich  men's"  bills  in  the 
80th  Congress,  and  voted  to  save 
corporations  $500,000,000  at  the  ex- 
pense of  everybody  else.  Now  when 
the  Republicans  speak  of  cutting- 
taxes  indiscriminately,  which  is  fool- 
hardy in  a  sound  economic  program, 
you  know  he  wants  to  cut  taxes  not 
for  you  little  people  making  the  five 
to  ten  thousand  dollar  incomes,  but 
he  means,  and  so  does  the  rest  of  the 
gang,  that  he  will  cut  taxes  for  those 
in  the  $25,000  dollar  and  upwards 
bracket. 

Continuing  Mr.  Nixon's  voting  rec- 
ord, he  has  favored  cut-back  on  so- 
cial security,  and  tried  to  block  ex- 
pansion of  the  system.  He  tried  to 
exclude  a  millon  workers  from  mini- 
mum wage  protection.   In  the  farm 


field,  which  should  interest  you  in 
these  agricultural  states,  he  has  op- 
posed ( 1 )  adequate  funds  for  rural 
electrification;  (2)  tried  to  drasti- 
cally slash  soil  conservation  payments; 
( 3 )  voted  to  kill  farm  loans  to  help 
tenants  become  farm  owners. 

He  has  unfailingly  supported  the 
Real  Estate  Lobby  in  its  fight  against 
federal  aid  for  low-rent  housing,  mid- 
dle-income housing,  and  farm  hous- 
ing. He  has  consistently  fought  rent 
control,  and  then  shouted  why  don't 
the  Democrats  do  something  about 
this  dangerous  inflation. 

Weeping  Willie  Nixon  has  also 
opposed  low-rate  public  power  devel- 
opment in  the  West  and  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

He  voted  against  economic  aid  to 
Korea  only  five  months  before  the 
Communist  attack,  and  in  1949  he 
voted  to  cut  military  aid  to  European 
Allies  by  50  percent. 

Now  to  the  point  that  interests 
Southern  States  Righters  the  most, 
namely  F.  E.  P.  C.  Nixon's  record 
shows  he's  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  F.  E.  P.  C.  program.  The  Sen- 
ator's record  in  this  respect  was  de- 
fended recently  by  Val  J.  Washing- 
ton, Negro  assistant  to  Republican 
National  Chairman  Arthur  Summer- 
field. 

Washington,  declaring  that  the  F. 
E.  P.  C.  record  of  the  Democratic 
vice  -  presidential  candidate,  John 
Sparkman,  was  unsatisfactory,  said 
that  six  times  in  six  years  Nixon  has 
voted  in  favor  of  Civil  Rights  bills. 

These  six  votes  the  Negro  declared 
were:  ( 1 )  For  Anti-poll  tax  bill,  July 
21,  1947.  (2)  For  Civil  Rights 
amendment  to  Coast  Guard  Women's 
Reserve  Bill,  April  4,  1949.  (3) 
Against  recommittal  of  anti-poll  tax 
bill,  July  26,  1949.  (4)  For  pas- 
sage of  anti-poll  tax  bill,  July  20, 
1949.  (5)  For  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act,  Pebruary  22,  1950. 
(6)  For  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act,  February  23,  1950. 

Washington  then  goes  on  to  ask 
(Continued  on  pag-e  22) 
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"Awright,  Mulrooney — go  doxvn  and  get  yer  glasses''' 
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INCIDENTALLY  AND  BY  THE  WAY 


(Editor's  note:  The  Spectator  as- 
sumes full  responsibility  for  the  fol- 
lowing article. ) 

Greetings,  Reader: 

May  we  have  your  attention  for 
just  a  few  moments?  We  want  to 
discuss  with  you  a  few  ideas  that 
have  occurred  to  us  regarding  The 
Journal,  your  Wofford  College  lit- 
erary magazine.  For  years  now  this 
publication  has  been  confronted  with 
two  major  problems:  first,  how  to 
obtain  and  maintain  a  steady  flow  of 
material  for  each  issue,  and  second, 
once  that  material  is  obtained,  how 
to  make  the  magazine  readable.  Some 
editors  have  faced  these  problems 
squarely,  and  in  most  cases  have  done 
remarkably  well  in  overcoming  them. 

Last  year,  Bill  Duke,  editor  of  the 
magazine,  made  great  strides  in  im- 
proving not  only  the  calibre  of  the 
contributions  to  the  magazine,  but 
also  its  readability  from  the  stand- 
point of  make-up.  His  plan  for  es- 
tablishing the  various  fields  of  liter- 
ary concern  of  the  magazine  as  de- 
partments was  most  successful. 

This  year  the  editors  of  your  lit- 
erary magazine  are  going  to  under- 
take to  make  this  publication  even 
more  readable.  The  policy  shall  be 
a  down-to-earth  Journal  rather  than 
a  down-the-nose  Journal.  It  seems 
to  us  that  The  Journal  can  be  edi- 
ited  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  will  be 
most  readable  and  entertaining  for 
all,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  dignity  that  it  has  known  in  the 
past.  It's  worth  a  try  don't  you 
agree? 

>f  *  ¥■  ¥•  V- 

Now,  where  do  we  fit  into  this 
picture?  Here's  a  brief  explanation. 
This  first  issue  of  the  1952-53  Jour- 
nal was  sufPering  from  acute  mal- 
nutrition— so  with  our  usual  gallant- 
ry, we  came  forward  and  oflFered  to 


attempt  a  contribution  to  the  maga- 
zine. In  part,  we  relieved  that  case 
of  malnutrition — the  editors  are  now 
concerned  with  a  severe  case  of  in- 
digestion. And  we  think  it  only  fair 
to  warn  them  that  in  as  much  as  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed  composing  this 
"literary  gem,"  the  case  may  develop 
into  chronic  stages,  and  we'll  make 
contributions  to  each  issue. 

As  for  the  title,  we're  plagarizing. 
While  searching  through  old  publi- 
cations for  ideas,  we  ran  across  the 
title  "comments  on  men  and  things." 
The  fall  editions  of  the  Old  Gold 
and  Black  last  year  carried  several 
columns  under  this  title;  they  were 
on  current  events  and  were  written 
by  Mr.  J.  K.  Breedin,  newspaperman 
and  journalist  of  Manning  and  Co- 
lumbia. The  idea  is  particularly  fit- 
ting for  any  column  on  various  and 
sundry  topics  which  we  hope  to 
write,  so  we  made  a  few  changes  and 
will  borrow  the  use  of  it  for  the  next 
few  months. 

Anonymous?  Until  the  last  issue, 
yes.  The  idea?  From  "Rover"  of 
last  year's  Journal,  and  from  "Os- 
car Says"  of  the  Clemson  College 
Tiger.  There  are  advantages  to  ano- 
nymity: first,  and  probably  foremost, 
it  offers  safety;  second,  it  allows  one 
to  write  without  extraneous  influ- 
ences, and  last  (and  this  is  a  most 
important  consideration )  it  allows 
you,  the  reader,  to  let  us  know  when 
you  do  not  like  what  we  write — you 
won't  have  to  worry  about  anyone's 
feelings.  So  we'll  remain  anonymous 
for  your  benefit  and  for  ours  also. 

Content?  It  will  be  varied.  For 
us,  and  for  many  of  you,  variety  is 
the  first  law  of  readability.  There- 
fore, be  it  resolved,  that  we  shall  try 
to  write  in  such  a  vein  that  the  va- 
riety of  this  column  will  be  unending. 
From  time  to  time  we'll  trespass  into 
the  editor's  sacred  realm  and  we'll 


editorialize  —  everything  from  why 
we're  opposed  to  —  well,  we'll  save 
that  until  later— but  take  our  word, 
there  will  be  variety.  We'll  off^er  some 
thoughts  that  we  think  are  worth  re- 
membering, and  here  and  there,  we'll 
insert  some  humor.  World  crises, 
national  and  international  politics,  ec- 
onomics, campus  aff'airs,  humor  and 
anything  else  that  we  feel  will  be 
profitable  in  stimulating  thought  or 
an  occasional  laugh.  Together  we 
can  have  some  good  times  with  these 
next  few  issues  of  The  Journal — 
will  you  let  us  hear  from  you — we'd 
like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the 
idea.  Just  write  to  us  in  care  of  the 
Editor,  The  Journal. 

We're  not  established  yet,  but  at 
least  you  know  what  to  expect.  Now 
for  a  word  of  appreciation.  We've 
been  giving  some  thought  to  this 
matter  of  HOMECOMING  tomor- 
row. How  many  of  us  fully  appre- 
ciate the  work  that  goes  into  making 
this  occasion  the  success  that  it  is 
each  year?  It's  more  than  just  a  foot- 
ball game  or  decorated  dormitories. 
Rather,  it  is  a  combination  of  things, 
all  of  which  require  months  of  prep- 
aration. 

In  addition  to  the  contributions 
of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the 
football  squad,  Homecommg  owes 
much  of  its  success  to  three  stu  Vnt 
organizations:  the  college  newspaper, 
the  Old  Gold  and  Black;  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council,  representing  the 
seven  social  fraternities;  and  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  It's  time  someone 
paused  from  the  activities  of  the  day 
and  passed  along  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation. May  we  be  the  first  to  say 
"Thank  You!" 

¥■  ¥  ¥■  * 

You're  all  familiar  with  the  ab- 
breviation B.M.O.C.— you  will  recall 

(Continued  on  pag-e  23) 
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SAMMY'S  DAY 


Sammy  climbed  slowly  into  the 
crowded  school  bus.  He  wanted  to 
remain  home  today,  but  his  mother 
had  been  firm.  His  blue  eyes  searched 
for  an  empty  seat  and  found  none. 
With  an  inveterate  self-consciousness 
he  remained  standing  by  the  driver''s 
seat  as  the  gears  whined,  and  the  bus 
moved  through  the  fog.  The  bumpy 
road  failed  to  loosen  his  tight  lips, 
even  into  a  grimace.  The  door 
screeched  open,  and  he  stepped  to 
the  ground.  He  moved  toward  the 
grammar  school  with  the  assortment 
of  children  that  the  bus  had  dis- 
gorged. As  he  ambled  along,  he  idly 
noticed  that  Ben  had  a  new  Batman 
comic  book.  Then,  as  the  cement 
steps  grew  nearer,  apprehension  re- 
turned. His  mind  began  to  race  fe- 
verishly as  he  calculated  the  time 
before  English  class. 

"We  have  English  first,"  he  re- 
flected uncomfortably.  "There  goes 
the  bell  now." 

He  marched  into  the  small  room 
in  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
classes  assembled  and  sat  down  at 
his  desk.  He  wondered  how  many 
others  had  failed  to  do  their  assign- 
ment. Could  he  help  it  if  he  was 
unable  to  write  a  theme?  He  did  not 
know  what  to  write.  Miss  Edwards 
had  not  explained  it  well  enough  yes- 
terday. 

Diminishing  whispers  marked  the 
roll  call  and  the  beginning  of  class. 
After  Miss  Edwards  gave  the  fourth 
grade  a  reading  assignment,  Sam- 
my's English  class  began.  One  after 
another  they  read  their  compositions. 
They  seemed  very  short  and  simple 
to  Sammy.  He  could  write  stufi'  like 
that.  Then  the  teacher's  voice  cut 
into  his  thoughts,  making  him  cringe 
inwardly. 

"Sammy,  read  yours." 

"I  don't  have  one.  Miss  Edwards," 
he  muttered,  shifting  his  legs  beneath 
the  desk. 


"Why  not?" 

"I  just  didn't  know  what  to  write." 

"Take  a  zero,  then." 

Sammy  was  hurt  and  incredulous. 
He  found  little  consolation  in  the  or- 
deal being  over.  The  lump  born  in 
his  breast  pulled  at  the  lining  of  his 
throat,  and  forced  a  fog  over  his 
eyes.  There  was  no  sympathy  in  the 
smiles  and  glances  of  the  other  chil- 
dren— only  a  smugness.  He  tried  to 
tell  himself  that  it  was  unimportant, 
but  failed. 

Finally  the  bell  rang,  announcing 
recess.  Most  of  the  boys  headed  in 
the  direction  of  the  baseball  field  be- 
hind the  school  building.  They 
played  regardless  of  the  chill  weather. 
Sammy  followed  in  their  wake  with 
the  smaller  boys.   When  the  choos- 


A  Changing  Heart 

Into  my  heart  my  love,  alas,  has  pried. 
No  usual  organ  xvill  she  find  dis- 
played. 

But  one  that  beats  for  her,  then  turns 
aside, 

To  palpitate  for  someone  else  anexv. 
Throughout  my  life  the  story''ll  be 

the  same; 
I  hang  7ny  head  as  does  a  broken 

xveed 

To  realize  hozv  cold  can  seem  her 
name. 

Today,  when  ivith  the  new  love  I 
proceed. 

Obliterating  mem'ries  old  and  neiv; 
And  nothing  can  I  give  of  argument 
To  justify  my  odd  and  fickle  heart. 
It  rules  my  mind  regardless  of  its 
bent. 

Pray  God  that  as  I  grow  mature  and 
old, 

—  The  happier  ending  to  my  story 
xvill  be  told. 

— LeGrand  Rouse  H 


ing  was  completed,  Sammy  was 
standing  alone.  As  the  boys  moved 
into  position,  a  question  floated  back 
and  hung  in  the  air.  "Do  you  all 
want  Sammy?"  That  was  the  voice 
of  Ben's  brother,  calling  from  the 
playing  field.   His  hopes  rose. 

"No,  he's  not  got  enough." 

Sammy  looked  down  and  studied 
his  shoetops.  Ben  could  play  because 
he  had  a  big  brother.  He  took  solace 
in  his  dreams,  where  he  fought  and 
won,  but  the  cut  of  the  cold  wind 
drove  him  back  to  reality  and  the 
Playground.  He  rammed  his  fists 
into  his  pockets,  and  watched  them 
play.  And  as  he  watched,  something 
welled  up  inside  him  in  a  final  gasp 
— and  died — and  bitterness  was  there. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  gave 
way  slowly.  Time  had  apparently 
joined  the  conspiracy.  Finally,  the 
boys  and  girls  marched  through  the 
halls  and  down  the  cement  steps  in 
an  uneven  line,  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell.  Everyone  tried  to  remain  still 
for  an  excruciating  minute  while  the 
principal  surveyed  them.  Then  he 
let  them  go. 

As  they  headed  home,  Sammy 
watched  the  slight  rise  and  fall  of  the 
bumps  in  the  dusty  road  in  response 
to  his  walking.  His  gaze  found  the 
dry,  crushed  skin  of  a  frog,  with  the 
legs  outstretched,  lying  in  a  wheel 
track.  One  instant  it  had  been  life, 
and  the  next— nothing,  like  a  match 
in  eternity's  flame.  Ben  and  his 
brother  Wade  were  walking  beside 
him.  Their  two  sisters  were  walking 
ahead  in  the  usual  manner  of  girls. 

When  they  reached  their  separate 
paths,  Sammy  started  on  alone.  Sud- 
denly Ben  called  to  him.  "Hey,  Sam- 
my, come  over  to  home  and  let's  get 
up  a  ball  game  this  afternoon.  Three 
or  four  other  boys  will  be  there." 

"Okay,  Ben,"  he  managed  happily, 
and  can  I  look  at  that  comic  book?" 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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THE  NUN 


Of  all  the  nuns  most  quiet:  she  seemed  to  have- 

An  aura  (silence  not  less  real  than  night) 

Surrounding  those  soft  hands  xvhich  would  clasp  tight 

Her  breviary  or  her  beads.  She  gave 

To  each  small  act  completion^  calmly  grave. 

The  Gothick  curve  her  hands  formed  when  at  prayer 

W ould  make  the  chapel  and  her  body  one. 

The  Sisters  never  saw  the  amber  sun 

Glow  dully  in  her  eyes,  heave  waiting  there. 

The  final  after-noon,  when  that  dark  core 

Of  coals  within  her  eyes  screamed  into  flame, 

The  Mother  found  her  lying  dead:  her  name 

Inscribed  above  her  head;  close  to  the  door 

Her  hand,  -with  7iptiirned  pahn,  nailed  to  the  floor. 

— J.    L.  TlIOMPSONt 
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BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH 


(Villanelle) 

The  plot's  fiery  mixture  of  pain  and  of  joy 
Confronts  us  with  Ellen  and  Joe  at  Joe's  Grill; 
And  Ellen  finds  out  she\s  in  love  with  the  boy. 

She  meets  Joe^s  best  friend^  a  truck  driver  named  Roy, 
And  leaves  Joe  for  him  (since  his  blonde  hair  won't  kill 
The  plofs  fiery  mixture  of  pain  and  of  joy). 

Roy  beats  her  with  floor  lamps  and  starts  to  employ 
Obscenities  mixed  ivith  her  name.  She  meets  Bill, 
And  Ellen  finds  out  she''s  in  love  with  the  boy. 

Bill  thinks,  ''''P  oily  anna'''— she,  ''''Helen  of  Troy,'''' 
And  takes  on  a  lover.  (He  helps  pad  and  fill 
The  plofs  fiery  mixture  of  pain  and  of  joy.) 

She  thinks  of  herself  as  Camille — Passion^s  Toy — 
And  calls  in  a  priest  to  repent,  feeling  ill. 
And  Ellen  finds  out  she''s  in  love  zvith  the  boy. 

Then  back  to  Joe''s  Grill  she  goes  (what  could  destroy 
This  poignant  returning?   What  words  could  distill 
The  plofs  fiery  mixture  of  pain  and  of  joy?) 
And  Ellen  finds  out  she''s  in  love  with  the  boy. 

—J.  L.  Thompson 
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The  Facts 

(  From  liaise  1 7  ) 
how  proponents  of  F.  K.  P.  C.  could 
"honestly  put  Nixon,  the  Republican, 
in  the  same  class  with  Sparkman,  the 
Democrat,'"'  the  latter  being  described 
as  a  Senator  who  has  a  "100  percent 
batting-  record"  against  civil  rights 
bills.  ' 

"South  Carolinians  for  Eisenhower 
and  Nixon"  are  no  doubt  aware  of 
Nixon's  voting  record  in  regard  to 
F.  E.  P.  C,  although  part  of  their 
stock  of  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  state  is  that  the  G.  O.  P. 
presidential  candidate  says  he  is 
against  F.  E.  P.  C.  Yet,  if  the  Re- 
publicans win,  Nixon  would  be  pre- 
siding in  the  Senate,  and  in  position 
to  use  his  influence  to  help  F.  E.  P.  C. 
legislation  through  that  body,  the  last 
■defense  line  in  the  running  fight  that 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years. 

From  all  of  this  conclusive  evi- 
dence, and  now  the  famous  $18,235 
expense  fund.  Senator  Nixon's  record 
has  not  been  an  admirable  one. 

General  Eisenhower  basically  has 
been,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be  an  honest  man,  but  just  like  Gen- 
eral Grant,  the  shrewd  politicians 
have  gotten  a  hold  on  him  and  appar- 
ently he  thinks  they  will  succeed  in 
electing  him. 

The  situation  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  pitched  battle  between  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  that  courageous  foe 
of  liberalism.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 
These  are  the  so-called  political  giants 
in  the  "arena  of  the  public  eye."  (The 
writing  that  follows  is  not  a  cold, 
hard  study  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  should  be  done,  but  is  rather 
a  popularity  contest  between  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  Mr.  Taft. ) 

I  know  you  people  in  this  part  of 
the  country  object  very  strongly  to 
Mr.  Truman,  but  this  is  not  true  in 
tlie  great  industrial  Northeast,  nor  is 
it  true  in  the  farm  states;  have  you 
ever  stood  in  a  crowd  of  people  lis- 
tening to  "Harry"  speak?  Well,  you 
should.  I  think  you  would  be  amaze  1 
at  the  audience's  response.  Harry  will 
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shout  at  them,  "don't  let  those  dirty 
dogs  of  Republicans  take  it  away 
from  ».v,"  and  the  audience  shouts 
back  at  him,  "Give  'em  hell,  Harry!" 
No,  my  friends,  you  may  rest  assured 
the  Republicans  are  "whistling  in  the 
dark"  when  they  say  "Harry  will  hurt 
Mr.  Stevenson."  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Taft's  support  of  Eisenhower  has 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  many  noted 
liberals  from  the  Eisenhower  camp. 
Men  such  as  Walter  Lippman,  and 
even  the  man  who  nominated  Mr. 
Eisenhower  at  the  Republican  con- 
vention, Senator  Wayne  Morse,  find 
themselves  unable  to  support  the 
great  surrender. 

This  writer  fails  to  see  how  the 
American  people  can  elect  the  Repub- 
licans to  responsible  positions  on  No- 
vember 4th,  and  if  they  should  be, 
then  God  help  us,  because  we  will 
surely  need  divine  aid. 

Now  to  go  out  on  something  of  a 
limb,  fully  realizing  this  article  will 
be  published  after  the  elections,  I  am 
going  to  pick  Mr.  Stevenson  to  win 
on  the  basis  of  the  all-out  support 
given  him  by  the  labor  organizations. 
Mr.  Stevenson  most  certainly  has  the 
Negro  vote  and  other  minority  votes, 
the  solid  South  will  stay  solid,  the 
farm  vote  will  stick  with  the  party 
that  has  so  faithfully  served  their  in- 
terests, and  finally  the  American  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  support  "enlight- 
ened foreign  policy,"  and  will  not  let 
conservatism  have  its  last  fling.  On 
this  basis  I  think  that  the  Democrats 
should  win,  and  let  us  all  pray  to 
Almighty  God  that  the  Democrats  do 
win  it. 


Sammy's  Day 

(  From  )5ai<e  1  9  ) 

"Yeah.   Here  it  is.   Just  bring  it 
to  school  tomorrow." 
"See  ya." 

Timidly,  the  flame  breathed,  and 
grew,  and  became  a  glow. 


The  Long  Walk 

( From  page  6 ) 
to  his  room— the  little  place  he  called 
home — alone  as  he  was  in  it.  Still, 
the  table  lamp  cast  a  warm  glow  all 
over  the  room  as  he  finished  his  cig- 
arette and  listened  to  the  rain  out- 
side and  the  wind  whistling  around 
the  building.  "Nasty  night  ~  sort'a 
foolish  to  walk  home  in  such." 

A  good  hot  shower,  a  quick  rub- 
down,  and  then  into  the  sack.  It  had 
been  a  long  day  and  a  long  evening. 
All  those  things  he  had  thought  about 
— who  was  there  to  care?  No  one 
else  knew  he  existed — much  less  cared 
what  he  thought.  Anyway,  he  was 
home  now,  and  he  had  himself  to 
Hve  for,  if  no  one  else. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  of  a 
distant  ringing — the  phone  beside  his 
bed.  How  long  had  it  rung  before 
he  heard  it?  Drowsily  he  snatched 
the  receiver  off  and  mumbled  a 
"Hello." 

"Where  have  you  been?"  It  was 
her  voice  that  brought  him  wide 
awake.  "You  left  here  so  hurriedly 
that  I  thought  maybe  I  had  done 
something  wrong.  And  then,  I  could 
not  get  an  answer  on  your  phone  long 
after  I  thought  you'd  had  time  to  get 
there." 

"No,  it  took  a  little  longer  to  get 
here— I  was  walking  and  thinking." 
"In  this  rain?" 

"Yes,  but  it  didn't  bother  me." 

"Well,"  she  hesitated,  "call  me  to- 
morrow. I  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
again  tonight  —  I  was  so  worried 
about  you.  G'night." 

"Night." 

She  did  care! 
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Trudie 

(From  page  7)  ~  "~ 

Bring  your  dead  out  to  the  streets!" 
The  creaking  wagon  with  its  mass 
of  rotting  bodies  pulled  up  in  front 
of  the  shanty.  The  driver,  who  was 
crawling  with  vermin,  slid  from  his 
seat  and  picked  the  corpse  from  the 
steps.  Trudie  felt  her  heart  sink  as 
she  rushed  to  the  driver.  One  look 
was  enoug'h  to  convince  her  and  she 
hurried  into  the  house.  The  smell 
of  death  was  prevalent.  It  hung  men- 
acingly in  the  fetid  air.  She  began 
to  walk  along  the  row  of  bodies. 

"Water,  please  give  me  water." 

"Help  me,  Miss,  Fm  dying." 

"Just  a  drop  of  water  on  my 
parched  lips,  Miss." 

Then  she  saw  him  in  a  remote 
corner  by  a  filthy  window.  Trudie 
fell  down  beside  him  on  the  edge 
of  the  dirty  sack  which  was  under 


him.  When  she  looked  at  his  once 
pale  blue  eyes,  which  now  housed  a 
peculiar  look,  she  knew  there  was  no 
hope.  His  great  physique  was  now 
diminished  to  skin  and  bones. 

"Dana,"  she  whispered,  bending 
over  him. 

"Trudie,  I  knew  you  would  come," 
he  whispered,  as  he  gasped  for  breath. 

"Hush,  don't  try  to  talk.  You'll 
be  all  right.  I'm  going  to  stay  and 
nurse  you."  She  brushed  her  hands 
through  his  curly  black  hair  and 
caressed  his  flushed  face,  which  no 
longer  had  the  distinct  little  smile  it 
once  possessed. 

"Washington,  bring  me  some 
water,  and  make  sure  it  is  clean." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

Trudie  reached  down  and  began 
tearing  some  pieces  from  her  petti- 
coat. 

"Here  hit  is,  ma'am.  T'ain't  much. 


Miss  Trudie.  Ain't  very  much  clean 
water  left  'round  dese  parts." 

"It  will  do,  Washington."  She  be- 
gan applying  the  cloths  to  his  brow 
and  saw  that  his  nostrils  and  lips 
were  red.  He  opened  his  mouth  as 
if  to  speak,  but  she  placed  her  tender 
white  hand  upon  it  and  gasped  at 
the  sight  of  his  scarlet  tongue.  Death 
seemed  to  walk  in  at  that  instant,  as 
his  skin  began  turning  a  lemon  yellow 
tint. 

Bending  over  to  feel  his  pulse,  the 
keepsake  he  had  given  her  fell  from 
its  hiding  place.  Feebly,  he  grasped 
it.  Tearfully  she  said,  "This  will 
always  be  a  symbol  of  our  love." 

"Always,"  as  death  took  his  breath. 
Seeing  this,  Washington  moved  to 
her  side,  gently  lifted  her,  and  placed 
her  in  the  carriage.  Quietly,  he  took 
up  the  reins  and  headed  homeward. 

Almost  hysterical  in  her  love  for 
Dana,  she  felt  a  powerful  urge  to 
be  by  his  side.  She  yelled  to  Wash- 
ington to  turn  the  carriage  around. 
Not  hearing  her  calls,  Washington 
continued  driving.  Knowing  she  had 
to  be  with  him,  she  flung  open  the 
door  as  the  carriage  rolled  over  the 
bridge. 

Hearing  the  splash,  Washington 
swiftly  jumped  down  from  the  car- 
riage, only  to  see  no  trace  of  her. 

"Miss  Trudie!"  he  muttered. 


Incidentally 

(From  page  18  ) 
that  it  stands  for  Big  Man  On  Cam- 
pus. We  have  an  idea  that  it's  time 
we  made  a  slight  change  in  this  title 
(mainly  because  we've  found  some- 
one that  the  new  title  will  fit ) .  We 
recommend  that  the  revision  be  made 
thus:  B.B.O.C.  —  Busiest  Body  On 
Campus.  And  we  nominate  for  the 
new  post  none  other  than  John 
Younginer.  (We  hear  from  reliable 
sources  that  .John  frequents  the  ofiice 
of  the  Dean  of  Students  so  much 
that  one  prof,  tliought  the  Dean  had 
two  secretaries  instead  of  one!) 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  .  .  . 

On  tl\e  basis  of  the  votes  after  the 
"poHtical  rallies"  held  at  Columbia 
and  Wofford  Colleges,  we're  at  po- 
litical odds  with  our  sister  college? 
It's  a  fact— General  Ike  won  the  "elec- 
tion" at  C.  C,  botli  among  students 
and  faculty,  but  here  at  Wofford, 
Stevenson  was  the  favorite.  Now 
whose  face  is  red! 

X-  -Y-  *  ¥■  X- 

You  as  a  student  pay  only  three- 
fourths  (approximately)  of  the  cost 
of  your  education  at  Wofford  for  one 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  cost  of 
operation  is  derived  from  endowment 
interest,  gifts  and  the  Methodist 
Church  in  South  Carolina.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  college  staff  (guess  who! ) 
has  suggested  installing  pay  toilets 
in  the  dorms.  With  so  many  other 
coin-operated  cleA'ices  on  campus, 
why  not! 


Eisenhower 

(From  page  9 ) 
tirely  hidden  from  public  view.  Po- 
litical maneuvering  was  not  to  the 
personal  taste  of  Eisenhower.  Many 
of  his  closest  friends  had  become  hos- 
tile. The  effects  were  readily  notice- 
able in  the  fumbling  awkward  man- 
ner in  which  "Ike"  presented  himself 
to  the  public.  Yet  it  was  still  early 
enough  to  believe  the  difficulties  could 
be  ironed  out  before  November 
fourth.  But  as  time  went  on,  Eisen- 
hower became  worse  and  did  not  im- 
prove. He  made  many  blunders,  he 
was  at  cross  purposes  with  his  "high 
command."  Eisenhower  was  learning 
that  in  order  to  be  President  he  would 
have  to  have  the  support  of  the  party. 
The  liberal  wing  did  not  constitute 
the  Republican  party,  and  their  ways 
were  not  the  ways  of  liberals.  Still 
he  was  a  liberal  and  would  not  com- 
promise the  faith  that  had  been  placed 
in  him. 

With  the  nomination  of  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  and  the  unification  of  the 


liberal  elements  in  the  Democratic 
party,  Eisenhower  realized  he  had  a 
formidable  opponent.  In  fact,  intel- 
lectually a  superior  opponent.  Daily 
the  Stevenson  barbed  wit  became 
more  unbearable  and  "Ike"  grew  pro- 
gressively worse.  Then  must  have 
come  the  "great  awakening,"  the  re- 
alization he  could  not  continue  alone 
against  the  superior  quality.  The  ne- 
ophyte saw  the  need  of  a  tough  and 
seasoned  veteran  of  the  political  wars. 
Such  a  personage  was  hovering  in  the 
background  viewing  the  situation 
with  eager  expectancy. 

Again  the  trying  days  of  condem- 
nation were  to  sting  to  the  soul  of 
Eisenhower.  "Ike's"  opponents  have 
characterized  his  treaty  with  Robert 
A.  Taft  as  "the  great  surrender."  This 
makes  excellent  political  propaganda 
for  the  opposition.  For  the  Demo- 
crats are  fully  aware  that  the  liberal 
faction  of  the  Republican  party  can 
in  no  way  justify  the  political  tying 
of  ultra  conservative  and  liberal.  Ac- 
tually when  considered  in  the  light 
of  political  objectivity  it  was  a  politi- 
cal expediency  so  great  as  to  necessi- 
tate the  annihilation  of  his  chief  lieu- 
tenants. "Ike's"  heart  must  have  have 
sorely  troubled  when  he  cast  aside 
those  who  had  brought  him  so  far 
down  the  road  to  the  White  House. 

When  the  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted the  Eisenhower  political  for- 
tunes were  doomed  but  were  just 
then  receiving  their  first  great  impe- 
tus. The  party  machinery  began  to 
hum  and  a  new  brand  of  "Ike"  began 
to  appear.  For  better  or  worse,  Eisen- 
hower was  now  committed  for  the 
first  time  in  open  antagonism  to  the 
Truman  administration.  Seasoned  vet- 
erans of  the  "Old  Guard"  began  once 
more  to  ply  their  trade.  This  time 
hidden  beneath  the  cloak  of  a  mighty 
general.  But  in  jvidging  the  Taft 
wing  we  must  remember  thev  gave 
to  "Ike"  a  definite  positive  course  of 
action  that  might  conceivablv  appeal 
to  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  must  also  consider,  could  the 
novices  have  han  lled  the  Nixon  dis- 


crepancies as  skillfully  as  the  party 
leaders  did? 

Thus  it  is  at  once  self-evident  that 
Eisenhower  attempted  the  impossible 
in  trying  to  stand  on  his  own  princi- 
ples alone  —  that  a  small  minority 
could  wrest  the  leadership  from  re- 
sponsible hands  and  elect  a  president. 
The  "great  awakening"  was  the  reali- 
zation that  he  could  not  walk  the  mid- 
dle ground  that  so  many  people  earn- 
estly desired  he  would. 

Many  of  Eisehower's  early  adher- 
ents have  deserted  his  camp  realizing 
the  dream  is  over.  Still  they  must 
face  the  fact  that  political  science 
theory,  while  excellent  on  the  draft- 
ing board,  is  not  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  practical  politics. 
Theoreticists  must  also  realize  high- 
flown  principle  will  not  win  elections, 
and  that  the  means  to  the  end  must 
be  sometimes  tempered  with  logic. 

Eisenhower's  hope  todav  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  appealed  to  public 
fancy.  While  his  strength  is  waning, 
it  has  never  reached  the  depths  that 
the  party  has  plumbed  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  Most  of  the  liberal 
support  is  gone,  but  the  mass  of  in- 
dependent voters  have  not  yet  de- 
serted him.  Although  this  tidal  wave 
of  public  support  is  ebbing  it  would 
not  be  sensible  to  believe  he  has  been 
left  to  stand  alone.  "Ike"  has  aroused 
a  good  deal  of  popular  support  in 
the  South,  this  has  caused  him  the 
loss  of  virtually  all  the  minority  vote. 
It  still  remains  a  question  just  how 
deep  an  indentation  he  has  made  in 
the  South.  In  return,  heavy  Taft 
support  in  key  industrial  areas  which 
carry  more  than  their  share  of  weight 
in  the  electoral  college  are  now  safely 
in  his  column.  But  what  was  once 
an  overwhelming  popular  demand  has 
become  a  very  bitterly  contested  bat- 
tle. The  campaign  has  sunk  to  the 
level  of  mud-slinging  and  bitter  de- 
nunciations. 

In  summing  up,  Eisenhower  has 
shown  he  has  the  capabilities  of  play- 
ing politics.  "Ike's"  knack  of  learning- 
(Continued  on  pa^e  26), 
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EDITORIAL 

This  week's  events  contain  another 
milestone  in  Wofford's  history.  Great 
men  of  the  past  and  present  have  been 
instrumental  in  making  WofiPord 
what  she  is.  With  this  sixth  presi- 
dential inauguration,  these  men  have 
a  worthy  successor  in  Dr.  Francis 
Pendleton  Gaines,  Jr.,  whose  picture 
is  on  this  issue's  cover.  We  are  sure 
that  Wofford's  destiny  will  make  us 
proud  to  have  been  a  small  part  of 
her,  just  as  we  are  proud  because 
of  her  past. 


Traditionally,  editorial  policies 
are  expressed  in  the  year's  first  issue. 
In  keeping  with  this  custom  we,  the 
editors,  say  that  throughout  the  year 
The  Journal  will  continue  to  be  a 
literary  magazine  for  student  expres- 
sion. That  is  its  purpose,  and  we 
shall  adhere  to  it.  We  have  heard 
The  Journal  criticized  for  Victo- 
rianism,  cvnicism,  and  flippancy.  We 
agree  that  there  are  elements  of  all 
three,  but  we  think  that  the  terms 
have  been  hastily  applied.  It  is  our 
aim  to  produce  a  Journal  of  some 
literary  merit,  because  we  feel  sure 
that  there  is  creative  talent  here.  We 
shall  also  endeavor  to  publish  ma- 
terial which  is  at  the  same  time  in- 
teresting, varied,  and  readable.  Fi- 
nally, the  Journal  is  your  publi- 
cation, and  your  opinions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  expected  and  welcomed. 

—The  Editors 
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Eisenhower 

( From  ]5iige  24  ) 

very  quickly  what  must  be  done  will 
serve  him  well  in  the  White  House. 
Having-  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
"dreamers,"  he  will  have  little  chance 
to  unify  the  country  as  he  once  hoped 
to  do.  Moreover,  he  has  made  all 
sides  suspicious  with  his  sudden 
changes.  The  author  views  with 
some  trepidation  his  chances  of  lead- 
ing the  country,  as  he  must  have  re- 
linquished many  of  his  aims  and  ac- 
ceded possibly  too  many  of  his  powers 
to  his  lieutenants  in  order  to  govern 
effectively.  Eisenhower  has  become 
a  politician  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  he  will  do  more  than  strictly 
adhere  to  party  politics  if  he  goes 
to  the  White  House. 


Books 

(From  page  13) 
face  of  the  sea  itself,  the  words  hide 
many  things.  What  lay  behind  the 
writing  of  this  novella  we  can  but 
guess.  The  change  in  attitude  to- 
ward defeat  seems  to  point  to  a  spir- 
itual utterance,  as  do  so  many  pas- 
sages in  the  work.  Perhaps  we  are 
to  learn  that  the  ultimate  judgment 
of  defeat  must  be  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  its  causes.  The  sharks 
attacked  an  exhausted  man,  they  at- 
tacked in  numbers,  they  attacked  un- 
der cover  of  night  when  the  old  man 
was  without  weapons.  And  thus  they 
defeated  him. 

Hemingway  has  given  us  far  more 
than  a  literary  classic.  He  has  given 
us  one  of  the  most  moving  and  pro- 
found sermons  in  literature. 
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And  when  they 
were  come 
into  the  house, 
they  saw  the 
young  child  with 
Mary  his  mother, 
and  fell  down,  and 
worshipped  him: 


And  when  they 
had  opened  their 
treasures,  they 
presented  unto 
him  gifts;  gold 
and  frankincense, 
and  myrrh. 


Some  tourists  and  visitors  are  for- 
tunate to  be  in  Holland  on  the  fifth 
and  sixth  of  December.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  weather  may  be 
typically  Dutch,  with  its  wind  and 
rain,  this  is  the  day  to  take  part  in 
the  most  characteristic  Dutch  festival. 
This  is  the  day  of  St.  Nicholas.  What 
Santa  Claus  means  to  the  American, 
Saint  Nicholas  means  to  the  Dutch. 
This  is  also  an  evening  for  family 
reunions,  good  cheer,  and  merriment. 
If  the  American  is  the  guest  in  a 
Dutch  home  he  will  see  Dutch  life  at 
its  best. 

Just  as  the  American  people  give 
presents  at  Christmas,  so  do  the 
Dutch  in  a  different  manner  at  St. 
Nicholas.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the 
present  that  counts,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  given  and  the  fun  it 
creates.  The  gifts  are  not  costly  and 
derive  much  of  their  value  and  inter- 
est from  the  love  and  care  spent  in 
devising  them.  They  might  be  cu- 
rious, especially  suitable,  or  even  ri- 
diculous, but  they  must  always  be 
surprises.  St.  Nicholas  presents  must 
be  hidden  and  disguised  as  much  as 
possible.  All  gifts  are  accompanied 
by  rhymes  explaining  what  the  pres- 
ent is,  and  for  whom  it  is  intended; 
this  rhyme  is  read  aloud  by  the  person 
that  is  distributing  the  presents  and 
often  results  in  a  hilarious  scene.  This 
is  the  time  of  practical  jokes  and  few 
jokes  are  missed.  Incidentally  the 
poem  accompanying  the  present  is 
signed  "St.  Nicholas,"  and  the  object 
of  the  giver  is  to  remain  unknown 


as  long  as  possible.  The  largest  box 
may  yield  the  smallest  present.  Or 
even  better,  one  present  might 
have  six  different  wrappers  and  each 
addressed  to  a  difFerent  person,  so 
that  the  parcel  will  change  hands  ev- 
ery time  a  wrapper  is  undone.  Some- 
times gifts  are  hidden  inside  pseudo- 
gifts,  and  the  longer  it  takes  before 
the  present  is  found  the  more  suc- 
cessful the  surprise.  An  ambitious 
youngster   with   too   much  energy 


might  get  a  message  to  search  in  an 
old  trunk  in  the  attic.  There  he  finds 
a  note  that  directs  him  to  a  coal  bin, 
where  he  might  find  a  small  reward 
accompanied  by  a  rhyme  fitting  his 
character  and  temperament.  Puns  are 
used  extensively  and  a  good  sense  of 
humor  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  for 
enjoyment.  A  prolific  writer  might 
receive  an  eraser,  and  a  cook  very 
possibly  might  find  himself  reading 
an  epic  describing  his  latest  fateful 
culinary  exploits  and  then  discover 


the  carefully  wrapped  package  to  hold 
three  pieces  of  charcoal. 

The  traditional  St.  Nicholas,  as 
adopted  by  parents  and  uncles  for 
agreeable  deceptions  is  an  old  man 
with  a  white  beard  in  long  ecclesias- 
tical robes  carrying  a  staff  in  his  hand, 
miter  on  his  head,  and  riding  a  white 
horse.  The  children  do  not  hang  up 
stockings,  but  they  do  something  very 
similar.  Each  child,  before  going  to 
bed  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  De- 
cember, puts  one  of  its  shoes  in  front 
of  the  fireplace.  Then  they  generally 
sing  this  song: 

"5i?2i  Niclaas  Kapoentje 
gooi  xvat  in  me  schoentje, 
gooi  wat  in  mijn  laarsje 
dank       Sinterklaasjef  '    >  -  - 

This  can  be  translated  as  the  fol- 
lowing: St.  Nicholas  put  something 
in  my  shoe,  put  something  in  my 
boot,  thank  you,  St.  Nicholas. 

The  Saint  rarely  disappoints  the 
children,  but  I  have  been  told  that 
naughty  boys  sometimes  find  a  switch 
in  their  shoes  besides  the  usual  candy; 
for  the  benevolent  Saint  is  supposed 
to  chasten  the  naughty  as  well  as 
to  reward  the  good. 

All  these  little  incidents  will  gen- 
erally give  the  observer  a  better  pic- 
ture of  the  Dutch  and  their  life;  and 
even  the  word  Dutch  itself  might  take 
on  a  different  connotation  from  that 
shown  in  "Dutch  uncle,"  or  "Dutch 
treat."  Well,  I  hope  I  didn't  get  in 
Dutch  with  anybody. 
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Si  IK  sat  across  the  room  in  a  hw^c 
chair  which  threatened  to  enguli'  her 
doll-like  fig-ure.  Slie  was  only  five 
years  old,  a  slip  of  a  girl.  Her  hair 
could  ha\'e  easily  belonged  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Nile,  as  it  hung  down, 
dark  brown  and  straight  and  touched 
her  diminutive  shoulders.  This  De- 
cember evening  her  small  blue  eyes 
were  brighter  than  usual  with  expec- 
tation. These  eyes  flicked  across  the 
room  occasionally,  accompanied  by  a 
trace  of  a  smile,  then  she  would  lean 
her  small  figure  back  in  the  chair 
in  a  manner  of  demure  composure. 
At  times  she  would  shiver  slightly 
though  unconsciously  in  response  to 
the  wind's  cry  in  the  bare  branches 
outside.  Presently  she  glanced  across 
the  room  and  said  to  the  other  oc- 
cupant, "Daddy,  please  tell  me  a  bed- 
time story  before  I  have  to  go  to 
sleep." 

A  man  in  his  late  twenties  rose 
from  his  chair  on  the  far  side  of  the 
cheering  fire  and  laid  aside  his  pipe. 
His  thin,  wide  lips  crinkled  in  a  rare 
smile. 

"Okay,  Jill,"  he  said,  "but  it  will 
have  to  be  just  one.  We  can't  give 
Santa  trouble,  you  know." 

"Just  one,"  she  agreed. 

She  settled  comfortably  on  his  lap 
and  clasped  her  small  hands  together. 
He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
began. 

"Once  a  longe  time  ago,  there  lived 
an  old  man  who  was  very  rich,  but 
very  mean  and  cruel.  He  treated  ev- 
erybody badly  and  took  all  the  money 
that  he  could  from  people,  and  left 
them  very  poor.  Some  had  little  to 
eat  ani  their  clothes  were  ragged. 
This  old  man  hated  everybody  except 
one  person,  and  that  was  his  daugh- 
ter. She  was  very  beautiful,  so  beau- 
tiful that  she  was  like  a  fairy  prin- 
cess. When  she  could,  she  helped 
in  small  ways  the  people  that  her 
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father  mistreated.  She  liked  to  sing 
in  the  rare  instances  when  she  felt 
happy,  but  her  harsh  father  kept  her 
from  doing  it  except  when  she  was 
out  of  hearing. 

"One  day  she  was  seen  by  a  young 
man  who  was  instantly  enchanted  by 
her  beauty.  In  the  course  of  time 
she  came  to  love  him  also,  in  spite 
of  her  cruel  father's  threats.  You  see, 
the  young  man  was  very  poor.  One 
day  they  ran  away  and  were  married, 


and  they  were  wonderfully  happy  un- 
til she  received  news  that  her  father 
was  dying. 

"Since  she  loved  him  as  a  daugh- 
ter should,  she  went  to  see  him,  even 
though  she  had  recently  been  sick. 
Her  father  died  without  forgiving 
her,  an  1  because  of  that  and  the  strain 
of  the  trip  she  had  to  go  away  for 
a  long,  long  time  to  a  beautiful  land, 
and  the  man  who  loved  her  never 
saw  her  again.  .  .  ." 

"Thank  you  for  the  story.  Daddy. 
I  feel  so  sorrv  for  him.  Why  Daddy, 
you  look  so  sad." 

"Well,  that's  the  end  of  the  story, 


so  run  along  to  bed  now  like  a  good 
little  girl." 

"Nighty-night." 

"Nighty-night,"  he  said,  watching- 
the  retreating  figure. 

As  she  peeped  over  the  edge  of 
the  covers  into  the  darkness  the  story 
kept  floating  through  her  mind.  Then 
she  became  drowsy.  .  .  .  She  opened 
her  eyes  wider  as  she  stared  at  the 
skeletal  red  figures  which  kept  glid- 
ing straight  at  her  in  an  endless  ma- 
cabre march.  Their  heads  were  noth- 
ing but  red  circles  in  the  blackness, 
but  they  moved  closer  until  they  al- 
most touched  her.  .  .  .  Now  she  was 
standing  on  a  lonely  road  at  night 
and  a  flickering  fire  at  the  side  cast 
a  sickening  red  halo  upon  everything. 
A  mass  of  strewn  wreckage  was  burn- 
ing, and  then  she  saw  the  bodies  of 
a  man  and  woman  twisted  and  char- 
red. And  then  several  huge  dogs 
came  out  of  the  blackness  and  ripped 
the  flesh  from  the  fire  and  wreckage 
and  began  dragging  the  bodies  away, 
and  the  flesh  was  so  cooked  that  an 
arm  came  off  at  the  shoulder  and  the 
body  lay  in  the  dirt  without  a  head 
and  an  arm.  The  sweetish  smell  was 
stifling,  and  together  the  smell  and 
the  sight  was  paralyzing  the  senses, 
and  she  was  suffocating  because  a 
dog  was  bringing  the  dripping  flesh 
closer  and  closer  right  up  to  her.  Her 
scream  cut  the  blackness  and  there 
was  the  magic  of  merciful  wakeful- 
ness which  ended  the  eternity  of  the 
dream.  Her  father  was  at  her  side 
at  that  moment,  holding  her  close. 
In  a  few  seconds  there  was  enough 
and,  and  she  was  no  longer  fright- 
ened. 

"Daddy,"  she  said  finally,  "I  keep 
thinking  about  that  story  and  that 
beautiful  lady.  You  said  Mommy 
was  beautiful.  Was  she  like  her?" 

"She  was,  very  much  so,  darling," 
he  said,  "more  than  you  can  imagine." 
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George  and  Jenny  walked  along  the 
Ibeach  each  with  an  arm  around  the 
other's  waist.  They  had  been  danc- 
ing at  the  pavilion.  It  was  past  mid- 
night and  the  moon  was  setting.  They 
italked  just  enough  to  keep  the  con- 
versation from  dying,  stopping  every 
twenty  yards  or  so  to  look  again  at 
the  golden  path  connecting  them  with 
the  moon. 

They  walked  on,  feeling  the  soft 
I  sand  under  their  feet,  the  ocean  breeze 
icool  against  their  legs;  it  tossed  Jen- 
ny's curls  —  Gosh!  George  thought, 
t  Jenny  is  beautiful.  He  had  been  dat- 
ing Jenny  for  over  a  year,  but  tonight 
was  the  first  time  he  had  kissed  her. 
He  didn't  know  if  she  would  mind 
or  not — she  hadn't.  George  whispered 
to  Jenny.  Jenny  smiled. 

Another  couple  passed.  Their 
laughter  drifted  away  into  the  night. 
The  music  from  the  pavilion  was 
dying  away  in  the  background.  The 
night  was  quiet.  The  waves  were 
too  small  to  splash;  they  just  slowly, 
quietly  crept  toward  shore.  Jenny's 
head  was  on  George's  shoulder;  he 
enfolded  her. 

Suddenly,  someone  came  running 
1  up  behind  them.  It  was  a  girl.  She 
forced  her  way  between  Jenny  and 
George,  and  grabbed  George  around 
the  chest. 

"He's  trying  to  get  me!  He's  try- 
ing to  get  me!  My  date— oh,  stop 
him,  help  me!" 

George  hesitated,  not  fully  realiz- 
ing what  the  girl  had  said. 

"He's  trying  to  rape  me!"  She  was 
crying. 

"Do  something,  George."  Jenny's 
voice  trembled. 

George  grabbed  each  of  the  girls 
by  the  arm,  and  they  started  for  the 
street  lights.  They  were  down  by 
the  water;  the  strand  was  wide;  they 
were  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
nearest  light. 

As  they  came  to  the  sand  dunes,  a 
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voice  behind  them  called  out,  "Monk, 
Monk,  you  better  come  back  here." 
Jenny,  George,  and  Monk  stopped. 

"I  ain't  going,"  whispered  Monk. 

"Monk,  if  you  know  what's  good 
for  you,  you'll  come  here."  The 
speaker  kept  coming  closer  until  a 
faint  light  fell  on  his  face.  George 
recognized  the  boy.  He  was  from 
George's  home  town.  George  didn't 
know  him  well,  but  his  brother  had 
played  on  the  football  team  with 
George,  and  George  had  seen  him  at 
the  "Y."  Now  he  stood  before  George 
— his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  disheveled 
hair  down  in  his  face,  his  dirty  clothes 
pulled  out  of  shape— he  was  drunk. 

"Frank,  do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
George's  voice  sounded  condemning. 

"Yeah,  George,  yeah;  I  know  who 
you  are— if  you  know  what's  good 
for  you,  you'll  get  the  hell  on  away 
from  here.  This  ain't  none  of  your 
business,  George;  none  of  your  damn 
business.  Monk,  you  come  on." 

"She  says  she  isn't  going,  Frank." 

"She  says  she  ain't— well,  I  says 
she  is— now  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it." 

Before  George  could  answer,  he 
had  been  hit  in  the  face.  He  rocked 
back,  stunned.  In  a  helpless  attempt 
to  protect  himself,  he  put  his  hands 
in  front  of  his  face.  His  head  cleared. 
His  back  was  to  the  ocean,  Frank  was 
in  front  of  him,  and  the  girls  were 
on  the  other  side  of  Frank. 

"Put  your  hands  down,"  ordered 
Frank,  "and  tell  those  girls  to  come 
back  here." 

George  dropped  his  hands.  This 
was  the  first  time  George  had  ever 
been  hit.  He  didn't  know  what  to 
do — was  he  supposed  to  fight  back? 
Once  in  high  school  a  boy  had  cursed 
George.  George  had  said  something 
sarcastic  to  the  boy.  He  had  been 
joking,  but  the  boy  tried  to  pick  a 
fight.   The  boy  said  he  was  scared. 


George  didn't  think  he  was  scared. 
He  wasn't  going  to  risk  getting  his 
head  knocked  ofl^  for  nothing.  When 
he  fought,  it  was  going  to  be  for 
something  important.  But  since  that 
time,  George  had  wondered  if  that 
was  the  reason  he  hadn't  fought.  May- 
be he  was  scared  ...  a  sissy  ...  a 
coward,  the  words  burned  in  George's 
mind.  He  longed  for  a  chance  to 
prove  to  himself  he  wasn't  sissy,  but 
a  man  able  to  protect  himself  in  a 
man's  world.  Now  there  was  Frank; 
breathing  hard  through  his  nose,  his 
fists  clinched,  his  arms  half  cocked 
to  swing  again.  He  felt  Frank's  eyes 
watching  his  every  move.  Then  he 
remembered  Frank  showing  the  foot- 
ball boys  the  knife  he  carried  around 
with  him.  He  showed  them  how  he 
could  catch  the  tip  of  the  blade  on 
the  top  of  his  pocket,  and  jerk  the 
knife  out,  opening  it,  all  in  the  same 
motion.  Frank  put  his  right  hand  in 
his  pocket.  George's  legs  began  to 
shake. 

"You  girls  run  to  the  road."  The 
words  were  out  before  he  realized 
he  had  spoken.  The  girls  were  gone. 
George  and  Frank  stood  staring  at 
each  other.  Frank  started  talking 
loud  and  fast— curses,  threats,  dares. 
To  George  it  was  a  rumble  of  words. 
What  to  do?  What  to  do?  He  began 
to  edge  around  Frank.  Frank  didn't 
move.  Slowly  he  stepped  around 
Frank.  He  began  walking  away. 
Frank  was  following. 

"You  bastard,  walk  away,  go  on, 
walk  away,  damn  you!" 

Suddenly  George  turned  around, 
faced  Frank.  No,  he  wasn't  going 
to  walk  away  this  time. 

"Frank,  do  you  want  to  hit  me 
again?"  There  was  no  answer.  "Well, 
damn  it,  shut  up!" 

Jenny  stood  under  the  street  light 
waiting  for  George.  Monk  was  gone. 
(Continued  on  pagre  21)  _ 
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"How  'bout  you  iiiul  nic  ^-vviiie  ter 
sec  'bout  clem  rabbit  tni])s  I  sot  yis- 
tiddy,  Sonny?" 

"I  don't  think  so,  Uncle,"  lamented 
Sonny. 

"Huh?  Efen  I  ain't  wrong,  you 
ain't  feeling  so  good  today.  Uh-huh, 
I  knows  what's  ailing  you.  Now  jes' 
cause  you's  being  punished  for  what 
yunnah  done  dis  mornin',  dat  ain't 
no  sign  dat  vou  is  got  to  mope  'round 
and  not  talk  with  yo'  ole  Uncle.  I 
knows  dat  you  wanted  to  go  wid  yo' 
mammy  and  pappy  to  town,  but  when 
us  do  what  us  ain't  'pose  to,  us  has 
to  be  punished  somehow.  Now,  you 
git  up  out  dat  bed  and  come  on  wid 
yo'  ole  Uncle." 

Sonny  reluctantly  followed  Uncle 
Willis  out  the  house  to  the  path  which 
led  to  the  woods.  It  was  a  perfect 
day  for  a  stroll.  Autumn  had  spread 
her  charm  by  turning  the  leaves  to 
bright  red,  orange  and  yellow.  Sonny 
began  shuffling  his  feet  through  the 
fallen  leaves  and  then  skipped  ahead. 
As  he  neared  the  denser  part  of  the 
woods,  he  slowed  his  pace  and  walked 
beside  Uncle  Willis. 

"Uncle,  why  do  you  have  to  farm?" 

Uncle  put  his  hand  on  Sonny's 
shoulder  and  said  softly,  "Sonny,  dat's 
'bout  de  only  wuk  yo'  ole  Uncle  knows 
how  to  do." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  farmer  when 
I  grow  up.  It's  too  much  work  for 
me  to  do." 

"I  know,  Sonny.  Some  day  you  is 
gwine  to  be  a  big  man  and  go  places 
in  dis  ole  world." 

"I  think  I'd  like  to  drive  a  train, 
or— or  maybe  be  a  cowboy.  Uncle, 
don't  you  think  I'd  make  a  fine  cow- 
boy?" 

"Sonny,  efen  I  recalls  rightly,  you 
is  one  uf  de  bery  bes'  cowboys  now, 
wid  all  dat  romping  you  do  'round 
de  house." 

Sonny  was  very  content  with  this 
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statement  from  Uncle  Willis  and  re- 
mained quiet  for  awhile.  As  they 
walked  along  the  path  between  scrub- 
by pine  trees,  Uncle  Willis  began 
humming  very  low. 

"What's  that  you're  humming,  Un- 
cle?" 

"It's  one  uf  de  ole  songs  my  mam- 
my used  to  sing  to  me.  Sonny." 

"Sing  it  for  me  now.  Uncle.  Will 
you,  please?" 

"I  ain't  know  efen  I  'members  de 
wuds  or  no.  Le's  see,  now. 

Who  hu\r  de  Aa'k?   Norah  .  .  . 

''Twas  Norah  biiiF  de  Aa'k. 

En  forty  day,  en  forty  night 

Rain  fall  on  Norah  Aa''k. 

Who  tiCn  loose  de  hud?  Norah  .  .  . 

''Twas  Norah  tiCn  um  loose.  .  .  . 

Sonny  interrupted,  "I  know  that 
story.  Mother  read  it  to  me  from 
the  Bible." 

Dat's  right.  Sonny.  Well,  here  is 
de  traps.  Le's  see  efen  us  cotch  ole 
brer  rabbit  dis  time.  Looks  like  he 
done  give  us  de  slip  agin.  Guess  we 
might  as  well  leave  it  as  it  is.  How 
'bout  you  and  me  gwine  down  to  de 
creek  and  seeing  'bout  my  fish  line 
I  sot  dis  mornin'?" 

Sonny  heartily  agreed  and  off  they 
went.  Uncle  Willis  had  been  sort  of 
a  second  father  to  Sonny  and  he  usu- 
ally followed  him  wherever  he  went. 
Uncle  Willis  was  too  old  to  work  in 
the  fields  and  Sonny's  father  let  him 
do  the  little  odd  jobs  around  the 
house.  Sonny  always  helped  him  with 
the  chores  and  the  two  were  insepa- 
rable. It  was  to  Uncle  Willis  that 
Sonny  always  turned  when  in  trouble. 
He  found  his  confidence  there  and 
took  great  pride  in  having  him  as  his 
best  friend. 

As  they  neared  the  creek,  the  path 
narrowed  and  Sonny  walked  behind 
Uncle  Willis.  Sonny  watched  him 
shifting  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other. 


His  old  brogans  were  clumsily  trod- 
ding  the  path.  Uncle  Willis'  baggy 
overalls  were  patched  in  every  pos- 
sible place  and  his  faded  shirt  was 
loosely  stuffed  into  them.  The  old 
straw  hat  he  wore  hid  his  short  white 
hair  that  Sonny  admired  so  much. 
Uncle  Willis  was  not  as  tall  as  some 
of  the  other  farm  hands,  but  Sonny 
thought  he  was  the  best  of  them  all. 

"Bless  my  soul!"  Uncle  said  as  he 
pulled  the  pole  from  the  creek.  "Bless 
my  soul!  Looks  like  we's  done  hit 
'pon  some  luck  dis  time.  Two  fine 
brim!  Missus  slio'  will  be  proud  of 
dese.  Um-um.  I  can  jes'  smell  'em 
in  de  fryin'  pan  now.  And  taste  dat 
'licious  flavor  with  dat  cornbread. 
Don't  it  make  yo'  mout'  water. 
Sonny?" 

"Can  I  come  over  and  eat  supper 
with  you.  Uncle?" 

Uncle  pushed  his  hat  back  and 
began  scratching  his  head. 

"I  don't  know  'bout  dat.  Efen  I 
recollect  rightly,  de  las'  time  you  wuz 
over  dere,  you  didn't  go  home  'till 
after  da'k,  and  when  I  takes  you 
home,  yo'  mammy  says  you  ain't 
gwine  over  dere  any  mo'.  Ain't  dat 
right,  now?" 

"Yeah,  that's  what  she  said,  but 
if  you  were  to  ask  her,  she  might 
let  me  go." 

"I  ain't  'bout  to  do  dat  now.  Yo' 
mammy  means  what  she  say^  and  I 
ain't  gwine  to  have  her  mad  at  me. 
No,  sir!  I  tell  you  what.  I'll  bring 
you  some  fish  and  bread  in  de  mo'n- 
ing  when  I  comes  to  feed  dem  mules." 

"Would  you.  Uncle  Willis?  Hon- 
est?" 

"Sho  I  will  and  now  don't  you 
worry  'bout  it.  I'll  git  you  some  of 
dem  fish  and  you  can  eat  it  right 
dere  in  de  ba'n.  Le's  sot  dese  here 
lines  so  we  can  cotch  some  more  of 
dem  brim.   How  'bout  it?" 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Cold  wind  whipped  the  misty  clouds 
down  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  and 
lashed  the  waves  up  against  the  shore- 
line. The  dock  stretched  out  into  the 
water,  but  how  far  was  anybody's 
guess.  The  sound  of  the  barrels  un- 
der the  boathouse  scraping  together 
in  the  rough  water  made  the  chill  of 
fear  run  through  his  whole  body.  The 
rain  had  beat  at  him  all  day  while 
he  had  been  driving,  or  trying  to 
produce  a  reasonable  facsimile  of 
driving,  since  he  was  having  trouble 
with  his  pre-war  model  car,  whose 
every  move  seemed  its  last  effort.  It 
even  seemed  to  sense  his  feeling,  and 
tried  to  sympathize  by  doing  its  best 
—but  that  wasn't  enough.  Leaves 
fluttered  down  to  cling  wetly  to  the 
car  and  the  weathered,  cracked 
planks  of  the  boat  landing,  and  the 
swaying  of  the  tree-tops  made  an 
eerie  swishing  sound  that  reverber- 
ated out  over  the  water  only  to  echo 
again  farther  out. 

"Can't  stand  here  in  the  rain  all 
night,"  he  mused  concernedly  to  him- 
self. "Guess  it  would  help  to  get  on 
up  the  hill  to  the  house." 

It  had  been  three  years— three  long 
years  since  he  had  been  here  stand- 
ing on  his  dock,  looking  out  over  the 
water — years  that  should  never  have 
been. 

Stumbling  around  the  car  and 
across  the  road,  he  started  up  the 
hill  and  the  thirteen  steps  to  the 
house  —  thirteen  steps  that  he  had 
counted  many,  many  times  in  days 
past. 

"Where  was  that  step  that  had  the 
broken  place  in  it— will  it  be  there?" 
Hardly  had  he  thought  of  it  when 
his  foot  fell  into  an  emptiness  in  the 
rock  of  the  steps,  causing  him  to  have 
to  catch  himself.  .  .  .  "Knew  I'd  fall 
into  it— never  could  remember  the 
right  step  in  the  dark."  The  dark- 
ness was  even  more  foreboding  as 
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he  came  closer  to  the  house,  as  if  a 
warning  or  a  wish  that  it  didn't  want 
him  to  enter  its  doors  again.  Water 
was  dripping  from  the  eaves,  and  it 
could  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
teardrops  falling  endlessly  to  the 
ground. 

Fumbling  in  his  pocket  for  the  key, 
he  wondered  if  he  had  the  right  one — 
it  had  been  so  long!  His  hands  were 
shaking  when  he  tried  to  open  the 
door.  How  many  times  had  he  opened 
this  same  door  with  this  very  key 
before?  How  many  times  had  she 
been  there  with  him,  laughing  and 
talking  about  the  good  time  that  they 
were  going  to  have  at  "his"  lake.  She 
always  called  it  "his"  lake,  and  per- 
haps she  was  right— it  was  a  part 


of  him;  it  always  had  been;  it  always 
would  be. 

A  musty,  dead  smell  met  him  as 
he  pushed  open  the  door  to  the  room. 
His  cigarette  lighter  showed  him  the 
old-fashioned  lantern  on  the  mantel- 
just  where  they  had  left  it  that  eve- 
ning which  seemed  so  far  back  in 
the  dim,  distant  past.  She  had  wanted 
to  put  it  in  the  cabinet  where  all  the 
others  were  kept,  but  he  had  told 
her  just  to  leave  it  alone— they'd  like 
it  where  it  was  the  next  time  they 
came.  This  was  the  next  time,  but 
instead  of  they,  he  was  alone. 

The  cold  room  brought  him  back 
to  reality  and  he  set  about  to  get  a 
fire  started.  That  was  it;  maybe  a 
good  crackling  fire  and  a  pot  of  old 
spoon-floating  coff'ee  like  he  used  to 
have  would  cheer  him  up.  As  soon 
as  the  fire  caught,  he  went  back  to 
scout  up  his  favorite  pot— where  was 


the  thing?  Well  did  he  remember 
the  last  cup  of  coffee  he  had  here— 
too  well.  They  had  spilled  coffee  on 
the  rug  that  night  and  then  laughed 
about  it,  calling  each  other  "butter- 
fingers." 

The  wind  was  picking  up  in  in- 
tensity, and  it  whistled  around  the 
corners  of  the  house  like  a  cyclone,  it 
seemed  to  him.  Cold  wasn't  the  word 
for  it— it  would  be  zero  by  morning, 
and  the  rain  was  now  sleet  and  snow 
mixed.  To  get  out  in  the  morning 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  so  he 
settled  himself  for  a  long  stay.  He 
had  once  tried  to  get  out  when  it 
was  snowing,  but  he  only  went  as 
far  as  the  switch-backs  over  the  high 
ridge  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake. 
This  promised  to  be  even  worse. 

The  fire  and  hot  coffee  warmed 
him  and  cut  the  physical  chill  from 
his  body,  but  neither  would  affect 
the  chill  that  grimly  hung  on  where 
it  counted  most.  The  stark  fact  kept 
coming  back  to  him — he  was  alone — 
alone  in  the  house  that  they  had  loved 
so  much,  at  the  lake  they  had  loved. 
How  many  times  had  they  been  in 
this  very  room  together;  he  sprawled 
on  the  floor  and  she  sitting  beside 
him  with  her  feet  tucked  under  her 
like  a  little  girl— that  was  what  she 
was  to  him— a  little  girl.  Would  he 
ever  forget  the  day  when  he  gave 
her  the  key  to  the  house?  They  had 
admired  it  since  they  were  kids,  and 
now  it  was  theirs.  Never  had  a  pair 
of  kids  been  more  happy  or  elated 
over  a  new  toy  than  they  were  over 
the  house. 

False  elation!  Hardly  had  they 
owned  it  a  year  when  the  letter  came: 
"You  are  hereby  ordered  to  report 
for  active  duty.  .  .  ."  He  had  been 
a  reservist,  but  he  had  thought  he'd 
gotten  his  share  of  the  hell  of  war 
behind  him.  However,  it  seemed  that 
(Continued  on  paare  24) 
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A  Lion  is  i/i  the  street 
Whose  age  is  full-groivn 

Whose  song— it  knotvs  one — 
/,v  ''Edivard ^  my  son.  Edzvard, 
my  son.'" 

The  Lion  is  king. 

Coyne.,  let  lis  adore  him. 

His  paths  are  the  pathways  of  the 
world; 

It  should  be  so. 
This  wonderful  creature 

Adorable  child 
Stubborn  stripling 

Was  assembled,  not  born. 

You  may  knoiv  him  by  his  roar.. 

And  he  ivears  a  thin  white. 
His  credo  is  might. 

The  blood  on  his  lips  is  not 
Hazvk's  but  the  Hound''s, 

And  the  heavens  resound 
With  his  song. 

'^Edward.,  my  son.  Edward,  my  son. 

— Reed  Upton. 


A  NEGRO  AAAMAAY 
ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE 

Gather  ''round  me  all  you  chiPuns^ 
Hush!  an''  stop  yo''  silly  game. 

An'  ril  tell  all  yo''ll  a  story, 

''Bout  the  night  Lord  Jesus  came. 

Oh,  the  eve  zvas  kinda  dreary, 
An'  the  dew  it  fell  like  rain. 

An'  the  plain  was  sorta  chilly. 
On  the  night  Lord  Jesus  came. 

An'  a  star  that  shone  like  fire 
Was  a-sh'in'in'  o'er  the  plain. 

ArU  'it  guided  three  fine  wise  men.. 
On  the  night  Lord  Jesus  came. 

An'  a  xvhole  great  heavenly  choir^ 
Was  a-sing'in'  o''er  the  plain. 

An'  they  filled  the  air  with  glory„ 
On  that  night  Lord  Jesus  came. 

ArU  an  angel  telled  some  shepards. 
Who  zvas  sittin'  on  the  plain. 

That  the  Christ  xvas  borned  in 
Beth''lem. 
''Txvas  the  night  Lord  Jesus  came. 

Then  the  angels,  an''  the  shepards 
An''  the  wise  men;  they  all  came 

For  to  gather  ''round  the  manger 
On  that  night  Lord  Jesus  came. 

So  Ps  tellin''  yoll  the  story 

Ahvays  new,  though  still  the  same, 
''Cause  it  is  the  story  glorious 

^Bout  the  night  Lord  Jesus  came. 

—Richard  Strong 
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(THE  EdMCHAMTED 


.  .  .  Why?  Why?  Why?  Of  all  the 
places  in  New  York,  why  here? 
Riverside  and  149th— Harlem! 
Italians,  Germans,  and  every  de- 
gree of  Negro.  .  .  .  Each  family  must 
have  a  dozen  or  more  kids  .  .  .  yell- 
ing like  little  savages  .  .  .  H-m-m-m! 
Already  ten  minutes  late.  .  .  .  Ah, 
Loretta  is  a  strange  girl  in  a  lot  of 
ways,  but  she's  always  kind  and 
sweet  and  understanding.  .  .  .  I'm 
pretty  lucky.  .  .  . 

Louis,  six  feet  tall  and  overdressed, 
looked  out  of  place  with  a  dirty,  steep 
hill  rising  sheerly  between  tenements 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  a  small 
strip  of  scrubby,  beaten  grass,  a  yel- 
low and  dull  green  plot  which  was 
swarming  with,  teeming  with  what 
looked  like  hundreds  of  children  of 
all  ages  and  all  various  shades  of 
color.  And  they  laughed  and  ran 
with  the  careless  abandon,  happy, 
innocent  unawareness  which  is  lost, 
and  must  be  lost,  with  the  magic  lost 
years.  But  now,  laughter,  sponta- 
neous and  friendly  kicks  and  shoves, 
and  laughter  ringing  like  a  clear  bell 
out  of  a  hazy  dream.  And  the  young 
man  looked  at  his  watch. 

.  .  .  There  she  is!  Boy,  what  a 
smile!  .  .  .  always  smiling  but  ready 
at  an  instant  to  become  serious  if  the 
occasion  warrants.  .  .  . 

The  girl  walked  proudly  down  the 
street,  hesitating  once  to  pat  a  kinky, 
curly  head. 

"Hello,  darling.  Guess  what?  I 
found  a  man  from  Georgia  at  the  sub- 
way station  downtown.  I  knew  it 
right  away,  the  minute  he  opened 
his  mouth." 

"Yeah.  So  what  did  you  do?  Stand 
there  talking  until  you  missed  the 
subway.  You  know  you're  late." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry.  I  didn't  mean 
to  keep  you  waiting  but  I  stopped 
at  a  little  newsstand  just  up  the  street. 
I'll  show  it  to  you  when  we  get  there." 
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.  .  .  Newsstand?  .  .  .  Now  isn't 
that  something.  .  .  .  She  stopped  at 
a  little  newsstand  up  the  street  and 
she'll  show  it  to  me  when  we  get 
there.  .  .  . 

The  couple  bent  forward  and  start- 
ed to  climb  the  hill.  Although  the 
buildings  were  dirty  and  the  air  fairly 
reeked  of  cabbage  and  garbage  and 
the  human  smell,  there  were  Buicks 
and  Lincolns  and  shiny  new  Fords 
parked  along  the  curb.  And  the  chil- 
dren playing  on  the  street  had  so 
many  toys  until  it  seemed  Christmas- 
time. Really,  it  was  early  September. 

Down  the  street  toward  the  park 
shuffled  a  small,  bent,  golden-faced 
woman.  Her  coat  was  dull  gray. 
Pressed  tightly  against  her  flat  breasts 
was  a  book  whose  vellum  sheen  was 
finger  marked  and  smeared.  She 
looked  at  the  couple  with  obvious  re- 
sentment in  her  eyes.  Her  air  was 
a  mixture  of  belligerence  and  fright 
as  she  said,  "Hello." 

"Hello." 

"  'Lo." 

The  book  which  she  was  holding 
so  tightly  was  titled.  Fear.  She 
glanced  back  for  a  minute  and  smiled 
at  the  girl,  a  radiant,  beautiful  smile 
—one  full  of  trust  and  friendship. 

"You  know,  if  she  didn't  live  here, 
you  might  think  that  she  was  an 
Italian  or  a  Spanish  girl.  I'll  bet  she 
isn't  over  thirty  years  old." 

"Who?  That  nigger  woman  that 
just  passed  us.  She  looked  sort  of 
screwy,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 
The  way  she  looked  out  of  her  eyes. 
Didja  notice?" 

"Uh-huh.  She  did." 

They  turned  right  at  the  corner 
and  started  walking  toward  the  sub- 
way station  at  the  end  of  the  block. 
It  was  almost  six-thirty. 

The  neon  lights  were  alreadv 
turned  on  and  the  endless  grind  of 
songs  had  started  from  the  juke  boxes 


in  places  along  the  way.  There  was 
an  odd  mixture  of  people  on  the  street. 
Some  men  were  still  dressed  in  gray 
or  blue  work  shirts  and  dungarees. 
Others,  with  hair  slicked  back  and 
shining,  smelled  of  every  kind  of  shav- 
ing lotion  and  perfume.  They  looked 
up  as  the  couple  approached  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  their  glance  until 
they  had  walked  past.  There  were 
few  whites  on  this  street. 

"There's  the  newsstand  I  was  tell- 
ing you  about.  See  how  neatly  it's 
kept." 

"Hi!  Did  the  Dodgers  win  today?" 

"Yas,  ma'am,  they  shuah  did,  nine 
to  four." 

They  stood  at  the  newsstand  for 
a  minute,  she  talking  to  the  small 
boy  behind  the  covmter  and  he  look- 
ing through  the  pocket  books  on  the 
front  shelf. 

Suddenly,  the  man  jerked  his  head 
up,  looked  at  his  watch  and  grabbed 
the  girl's  arm. 

"We've  just  got  time  to  get  down- 
town and  eat  before  the  movie  starts. 
We'd  better  hurry." 

"Don't  you  want  to  buy  a  book  or 
paper  or  something?" 

"Yeah.  Pick  out  something.  Any- 
thing." 

A  moment  spent  fumbhng  for  the 
right  change,  and  the  man  held  out 
a  quarter.  The  newsboy  groped  for 
a  minute  in  the  man's  direction  and 
finally  felt  the  outstretched  hand.  He 
rubbed  the  quarter  between  his  thumb 
and  fore-finger  for  a  minute  and  then 
dropped  it  into  the  correct  slot  in 
his  money  changer. 

When  the  two  were  seated  in  the 
subway  and  hurrying  downtown,  the 
man  leaned  over  and  said,  in  her  ear, 
"Now,  why  did  you  want  me  to  meet 
you  down  there,  of  all  places?" 

She  smiled  vaguely  for  a  minute. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.  No  reason,  really." 
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"D()\'i  step  on  tlicni!"  I<".niilv  stood 
fast  to  |)rotftt  the  lu-atly  arrant^-ed 
rows  ol'  mud  p'ws  Ironi  w  liicli  arose 
the  pleasant  odor  of  mint. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  Martin  laui!,h- 
ed.  "But  you  can't  e.\])ect  them  to 
stay  there  always." 

"Oil,  1  don't."  Emily  lii'ted  lier 
toot  and  lowered  it  carefully  upon 
one  of  the  globs  of  earth  so  that  mud 
moved  evenly  all  around  the  toe  of 
her  shoe.  Then  she  giggled  ner- 
vously. 

"You  know  that  does  your  shoe 
no  good  " 

"I  don't  give  a  damn,"  she  mut- 
tered and  walked  through  the  entire 
row. 

"Besides,  what  are  you  doing  out 
here  on  this  cold  day?" 

"Oh,  they  don't  know  it.  Regina 
thinks  I'm  helping  Mrs.  Austin.  .  .  ." 

"Look  at  your  shoes,"  Martin  in- 
terrupted. 

"But  Mrs.  Austin  gave  me  an  old 
bottle  of  mint  oil."  Emily  ignored 
his  comment.  "And  so  I  came  out 
to  make  mud  pies.  It's  as  simple  as 
that." 

"Really?  With  the  mint  oil?" 

"Sure.  Mint  pies.  Don't  you  smell 
them?"  Emily  bent  over  and  taking 
one  of  the  globs  of  mud  extended  it 
to  him. 

"Yes,  quite  well— even  from  here," 
Martin  took  a  step  forward. 

"Don't  you  like  mud  pies?  I'm 
not  going  to  throw  it,"  she  said  with 
sudden  seriousness. 

"Well,"  he  sought  for  an  appro- 
priate reply.  "I  don't  really  know. 
Actually  I  have  never  thought  about 
it.  .  .  .  But  I  do  like  mint." 

"Oh,  I  do  too,"  Emily  smiled  as 
she  took  the  bottle  of  clear  liquid 
and  held  it  to  her  nose.  Hearing  the 
click  of  high  heels  on  the  sidewalk 
across  the  street,  she  glanced  up  to 
see  a  young  woman  hurrying  toward 
the  corner.  Then  she  spat  skillfully. 

"Emily!"  Martin  was  shocked, 
even  though  he  had  come  to  expect 
anything  from  the  child. 

"That's  Alexandria  Boult.  She's  a 
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bitch  —  steps  out  on  poor  Arnold." 
Emily  assumed  the  facial  expression 
which  has  been  firmly  established  as 
suitable  for  uttering  such  a  revela- 
tion. 

Martin  could  not  help  being 
amused:  "How,  in  heaven's  name, 
Emily,  do  you  know  this?" 

"Darling,  there  are  not  many 
things  on  this  street  I  don't  know." 
Emily  raised  her  hand  to  push  her 
long  brown  hair  behind  her  ears  and 
to  adjust  a  small  blue  barrette.  Al- 
though she  had  been  diligently  pre- 
paring a  mixture  of  earth,  water,  and 
mint  oil,  her  clothes  —  strangely 
enough  —  remained  immaculate.  In 
spite  of  her  age  (nine  years)  her 
lips  curved  in  an  ever  present  sneer 
and  her  cool  brown  eyes  augmented 
the  air  of  impishness.  Surely  she  is 
the  child  that  was  in  Hawthorne's 
mind,  Martin  thought.  Her  skin, 
though  reddened  by  the  cold,  was 
pale;  perhaps  she  was  even  a  bit 
pretty. 

"I  take  it  your  grandmother  is  at 
home.  I  have  some  recordings  for 
her."  Martin  carefully  changed  the 
subject. 

"Sure.  Florence  is  probably  roast- 
ing herself  in  front  of  the  fire.  Every 
time  I  see  her  there  it  reminds  me  of 
a  big,  fat  pig  being  cooked  on  a 
stick."  Emily  purposely  dropped  the 
bottle  of  mint  oil  upon  the  sidewalk; 
the  clear  liquid  ran  slowly  between 
the  pieces  of  broken  glass. 

"You'd  better  not  stay  too  long  out 
in  this  cold."  As  Martin  turned  to 
leave  the  girl  she  started  to  speak, 
but  then  she  only  raised  her  hand 
to  straighten  her  hair. 

In  the  wind  the  dark  claws  of  bare 
oaks  scraped  against  each  other  with 
a  hissing  sound  and  reached  to  caress 
the  non-existent  gargoyles  of  the  mas- 
sive house.  He  cut  across  the  lawn 
and  waded  through  the  thick  brown 
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mist  of  dead  leaves  to  the  gray  stone 
steps.  For  a  moment  he  paused  and 
arranged  the  stack  of  recordings  and 
scores  beneath  his  arms. 

Through  clear  glass  the  myriad 
eyes  of  a  Persian  carpet  stared  at 
Martin  in  the  half-light  of  late  after- 
noon. Then  he  rang  the  bell.  ...  A 
light  flashed  on  and  Mrs.  Austin 
walked  rapidly  toward  the  door;  she 
smiled  when  she  recognized  Martin. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  came,"  she  wel- 
comed him  as  she  opened  the  door. 
"I  see  you  have  some  more  records. 
I  don't  believe  we  can  stand  to  hear 
that  Mozart  Concerto  any  more.  Flor- 
ence simply  plays  it  all  the  time. 
Anything  you  have  brought  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  relief." 

"She  likes  Mozart,  I  take  it,"  he 
laughed  as  he  removed  his  coat. 

"Now  she  does,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  a  thing.  A  few  months  ago 
Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique  was  on  the 
top  of  her  hit  parade;  now  she  won't 
touch  it  with  a  ten-foot  pole.  It's 
'decadent'!" 

"You  shouldn't  take  Florence  too 
seriously,"  Martin  advised. 

"Ha!  You're  a  fine  one  to  tell  me 
that.  I  keep  house  for  her  and  have 
to  live  with  her,  and  if  you  think 
it's  easy.  .  . 

"Deborah!"  A  harsh  voice  resound- 
ed.  "Bring  him  in!" 

"She  knows  you're  here,"  Mrs. 
Austin  said  as  she  turned  off  the  lamp. 

"Obviously,"  Martin  smiled,  and 
Mrs.   Martin   led  the   way  to  the 
music  room.  Upon  a  worn  red  plush 
sofa  lay  Florence,  her  short,  fat  legs 
extended  toward  the  fire.  At  a  desk 
by   the   window   was    Regina,  her 
daughter;  the  large  house  like  a  vam- 
pire seemed  to  drain  the  very  life  , 
from  her,  for  each  time  Martin  came  | 
she  was  more  pale.  Her  slender  fin-  ! 
gers  held  a  pen  upon  a  blank  sheet  ^ 
of  paper,  but  her  eyes  resteid  upon 
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the  life  outside  —  escape  through  a 
crystal  pane  of  glass.  From  large 
speakers  high  on  the  wall  came  the 
soft  sounds  of  a  minuet — the  Mozart 
Concerto. 

"Well,  what  did  you  bring?"  Flor- 
ence asked;  and,  sitting  down  beside 
her,  Martin  thumbed  through  the 
large  envelopes — reading  the  names 
of  the  works  as  he  went: 

"  Britten:    hes  Illuminations; 
Brahms:  German  Requiem;  a  Bar- 
tok  string  quartet,  a  Haydn  .  . 

"Did  you  say  Bela  Bartok?"  she 
raised  her  voice.  "You  know  damned 
well  that  I  hate  everything  composed 
in  the  twentieth  century.  And  you 
bring  Bartok — and  Britten  too!" 

"Fm  sorry,"  he  apologized,  "but 
you  really  should  broaden  your  taste." 

"All  right.  All  right.  I  don't  want 
to  discuss  it." 

"But  you  should,"  Martin  con- 
tinued. "After  all,  that  idea  is  rather 
absurd.  Now  take  books:  people  don't 
spend  all  their  time  reading  nothing 
but  16th  and  17th  century  writings. 
That's  narrow.  (Of  course,  I  must 
admit  that  there  are  those  who  do.) 
But  they  are  impossible  specialists — 
invariably  college  professors  —  for 
whom  literature  has  lost  all  meaning. 
It  is  just  a  corpse  to  be  dissected— 
or  be  used  to  frighten  poor  souls  who 
are  drawn  because  of  an  indescrib- 
able love  for  the  exotic.  These  spe- 
cialists in  trying  to  describe  the  love 
find,  gleefully,  that  they  only  have 
more  bodies  on  their  hands.  And  all 
great  Neptune's  ocean  will  not  wash 
this  blood  clean  from  their  hands." 

"How  eloquent  you  are,  Martin. 
You  should  have  been  a  college  pro- 
fessor." 

"When  you  choose  a  novel  to  read," 
he  continued,  "FU  bet  it  is  a  work 
of  this  century." 

"I  don't  read  novels,"  Florence  said 
bitterly.    "I  can  never  get  past  the 


first  chapter.  First  chapters  should 
be  done  away  with.  But  do  modern 
authors  try  to  make  novels  more  read- 
able? They  do  not.  In  fact,  they 
write  whole  books  of  first  chapters 
and  call  them  short  stories."  Sud- 
denly, Florence  smiled:  "But  enough 
of  that;  you're  just  in  time  for  our 
party." 

"Party?"  Martin  asked. 

"Yes,  a  birthday  party,"  she  said. 
"It's  Henry's  birthday  again.  Regina 
loved  her  father  (at  least  she  says 
she  did)  and  every  year,  even  though 
Henry's  been  dead  for  five  years,  we 
have  a  party.  Personally  I  don't  mind 
the  cake,"  she  pointed  to  a  large  cake 
on  a  small  table,  "but  I  don't  give  a 
damn  about  Henry;  he  was  a  hell  of 
a  rascal.  But  he  did  know  how  to 
buy  stocks.  If  he  hadn't,  God  knows 
where  we'd  be  now." 

"Mother.  Please!"  Regina  awoke 
from  her  thoughts.  "You'll  be  pun- 
ished some  day  for  all  your  sins!" 

"Well,  if  Henry's  in  heaven,  as 
you  claim,  Regina,  dear,  I'll  march 
straight  to  my  own  little  oven  in  hell 
without  the  slightest  regret."  Flor- 
ence turned  to  smile  at  Martin  in  her 
triumph;  Regina  began  to  cry  softly. 
"Regina  has  been  so  sensitive  lately; 
I  don't  believe  she's  well.  But  let's 
not  let  it  ruin  our  party.  Here.  Light 
the  candles."  Florence  handed  him 
a  small  box  of  matches.  "It's  a  beau- 
tiful cake,  isn't  it?  Red  and  green— 
and  so  in  the  spirit  of  Christmas," 
she  continued. 

"Christmas?  Here?"  Regina  snap- 
ped in  a  way  Regina  never  snapped. 
"Everything  is  dead  here  —  dead 
thoughts,  dead  actions.  This  house— 
the  Cavern  of  the  Lifeless." 

"Her  husband  was  a  poet,  you 
know."  Florence  looked  at  Martin 
and  smiled. 

The  front  door  slammed;  Emily, 
tracking  mud  upon  the  floor  and  drag- 


ging a  large  arborvitae  behind  her, 
entered  the  music  room. 

"Emily!  Stop  where  you  are.  Don't 
you  dare  take  another  step  until  you 
have  gotten  the  mud  off  your  shoes." 
Florence  stood  up  suddenly,  dropping 
the  records  on  the  floor  before  her. 

"Go  to  hell,"  Emily  said  casually 
and  proceeded  to  lean  the  tree  against 
the  piano. 

"Where  in  heaven's  name  did  you 
get  that?  Take  it  out!  out!  out!  You 
cannot  have  that  bush  in  here." 

"It's  here,  isn't  it?  Where  are  the 
decorations?"  Spying  a  large  urn  by 
the  fireplace,  Emily  moved  her  tree 
and  stood  it  in  the  urn  in  an  appro- 
priate corner  of  the  room. 

"Emily,  dear,"  Regina  said  softly, 
"you  must  mind  Grandmother."  Em- 
ily ignored  the  remark. 

"Where,  may  I  ask,  did  you  get 
that  tree,  anyway?"  Florence  looked 
adequately  stern. 

"From  Alexandria's  yard.  I  asked 
her  for  it  and  she  gave  it  to  me." 

"Is  that  so?  I  think  you  are  lying." 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  you  can  just 
call  Alex  and  ask  her,  if  you  don't 
believe  me." 

"All  right.  I  will,  right  now." 

"Well,  she's  not  at  home  now. 
Where  are  the  decorations?" 

"Emily,  dear,"  Regina  smiled,  "we 
can't  do  everything  at  once.  Go 
change  your  shoes  and  socks  and  then 
we'll  see  about  the  tree." 

"Go  fry  your  ."  Emily  exam- 
ined the  tree  to  find  the  side  which 
was  best  formed.  Florence  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  stifle  a  laugh.  Re- 
gina wept  softly. 

"'Regina,  in  God's  name,  will  you 
stop  that.  This  ought  to  be  just  what 
you  want.  I'll  get  the  tree  decora- 
tions—and the  wreath  for  the  door. 
The  one  Henry  used  to  hang  so  re- 
ligiously." 

"No,  please  don't!"  Regina  pleaded. 
"It  is  wrong,  all  wrong!"  The  pale 
young  woman  stood  and  clutched  the 
paper  on  which  she  had  been  writing 
in  her  hand.  Then  she  spoke  calmly: 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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ORAM  A  IIS  PFRSONAF, 

Edward  of  Winchester,  later  Ed- 
ward III. 

Isabella,  Queen  do7vager  of  Enj^- 
land. 

Roger  Mortimer,  her  lover,  and  the 
poiuer  behind  the  throne. 

Sir  Thomas  Giirney,  he  was  the 
jailer  of  Edward  of  Carnavon,  and 
later  murdered  him  at  Mortimer\<i  or- 
ders. 

Sir  Ronald  Carlton,  he  eame  too 
late  to  save  Carnavon. 

The  setting:  The  royal  palace, 
England,  the  second  decade  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  tragic  reign  of  Edward  II.  The 
situation  is  as  follows  as  the  first  act 
commences.  Isabella,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  paramour  Roger  Mor- 
timer, Earl  of  March,  have  by  ruth- 
less methods  of  rapacity  and  rapine 
seized  control  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  imprisoned  the  King. 

Act  I,  Scene  I 

(The  Qiieen''s  bedchamber  in  the 
royal  palace.  Enter  the  Queen  and 
Roger  Mortimer  talking  earnestly.) 

Isabella:  But,  Roger,  are  you  sure? 
Is  it  the  only  way? 

Roger:  Isabella,  believe  me.  I  un- 
derstand your  sentiments  about  this 
perfectly.  After  all,  the  man  was 
your  husband  and  England's  King. 
So  long  as  he  lives,  however,  there 
will  always  be  plots  and  counter-plots 
centering  around  him.  If  you  ever 
expect  your  son  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  the  King  must  die. 

Isabella  (pleadingly):  Oh,  Roger! 
I  can't  let  that  happen.  I  loved  him 
once. 

Roger:  But  you  love  me  now! 

Isabella:  Yes— and  always  shall— 
but,  mv  dear,  have  things  come  to 
this?  What  will  I  say  to  him  when 
he  asks  me  about  his  father? 

Roger:  Tell  him  what  we  shall  tell 


all  England— that  the  old  King  died 
a  natural  death.  No  one  will  know. 
And  you  and  I  shall  have  at  last  our 
chance  for  happiness. 

Isabella:  The  world  will  never  be- 
lieve us,  Roger.  They'll  say  we  mur- 
dered him  as  we  have  killed  so  many. 

Roger:  The  world!  I  care  nothing 
for  the  world  but  only  for  you.  Let 
them  think  what  they  will.  You  are 
more  than  the  world  to  me.  You  are 
sun,  moon,  and  stars — my  life — my 
reason  for  being.  This  moment  is 
ours!  We  have  gone  too  far  down 
the  bloody  road  to  falter  now.  Let 
me  but  issue  one  command — the  King 
will  be  dead  and  England  ours. 

(Enter  one  of  the  Queen''s  guards 
at  the  right.  He  walks  slozvly  towards 
the  center  of  the  stage,  making  an 
obeisance  to  the  Queen  in  an  attitude 
of  profound  humility.  He  then  turns 
to  Mortimer.) 

Guard:  M'lord.  Sir  Thomas  Gur- 
ney  wishes  to  see  you  in  the  ante- 
room outside.  He  says  that  it  is  ur- 
gent that  he  speak  to  you  at  once. 

■Roger:  Inform  Sir  Thomas  that  I 
shall  be  with  him  momentarily. 

Guard:  Yes,  m'lord.  (Exit.) 

Roger:  Excuse  me,  my  dear.  I'll 
be  with  you  again  in  a  moment. 
(Exit.) 

CURTAIN 

Scene  II 

(Ante-room  of  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber. ) 

(Sir  Thomas  Gurneij  paces  back 
and  forth  in  a  state  of  great  agitation 
at  the  front  of  the  stage.  Enter  Roger 
Mortimer  through  the  door  of  the 
Queen''s  bedchamber  at  the  left  of 
the  stage.  Gurney  abrxiptly  stops  his 
pacing  and  turns  to  face  Mortimer.) 

Gurney:  Your  lordship  will  forgive 
this  intrusion,  but  I  have  grave  news. 

Roger:  Speak,  man.  You  look  as 
if  you  have  had  a  difficult  journey. 


Gurney:  Berkely  castle  is  a  long 
span  from  here,  m'lord,  and  I  have 
killed  three  horses  under  me  tonight. 
Is  it  safe  to  talk  here? 

Roger:  Of  course!  Tell  me  what 
brings  you  here  at  such  haste  and 
at  such  a  late  hour?  Is  anything 
wrong  at  the  castle?  Edward  has  not 
escaped? 

Gurney:  No,  m'lord.  The  old  man 
is  safe  under  lock  and  key — at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

Roger:  What  do  you  mean — for 
the  time  being? 

Gurney:  Disturbing  news  reached 
us  tonight,  your  lordship,  that  there 
is  a  plot  afoot  to  rescue  the  king.  Sir 
Ronald  Carlton  plans  to  storm  Berke- 
ly castle  at  dawn  tomorrow  with  forty 
lances. 

Roger:  Are  you  sure  of  your  in- 
formation? When  did  you  find  this 
out? 

Gurney:  About  sundown,  our  sen- 
tries at  the  toll  bridge  stopped  a  man 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  Sheffield  yeo- 
man, who,  it  was  discovered  upon 
search,  carried  a  message  from  Sir 
Ronald  Carlton  to  his  liegeman,  John 
le  Baron,  containing  the  whole  plot, 
and  ordering  le  Baron  to  meet  him 
with  five  lances  at  Twinning  about' 
the  time  of  the  first  cock  crow  before 
dawn  tomorrow.  We  put  Carlton's 
messenger  on  the  rack  and  this  is 
what  we  learned.  After  the  raid,  Carl- 
ton plans  to  rally  all  England  'round 
the  King  and  bring  you  and  the  Queen 
to  the  block  for  high  treason.  What 
are  your  instructions,  m'lord? 

Roger:  The  castle  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  stand  a  siege,  Gurney.  The 
garrison  is  undermanned  and  the 
walls  badly  in  need  of  repairs.  If 
only  we  had  more  time!  I  could  have 
a  hundred  lances  there  bv  mid-dav. 

Gurney:  The  castle  will  have  fall- 
en by  then.  It  will  not  stand  an  hour. 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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CHRISTMAS  VACATIOM 


As  Eddie  maneuvered  the  petite 
blond  around  the  crowded  dance  floor 
his  eyes  darted  to  and  fro  among  the 
gay  couples  gathered  for  the  big 
Christmas  dance.  Things  were  pretty 
much  as  they  had  always  been  the 
tall,  good-looking  college  freshman 
decided,  while  gently  easing  his  part- 
ner through  a  mass  of  female  and 
male  Arthur  Murrays.  "College  had 
not  changed  the  'old  crowd'  very  much 
yet."  Most  of  his  classmates  had  de- 
parted for  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  September,  and  this  was 
really  the  first  time  the  entire  gang 
had  been  home  togther  since  the  good 
old  summer  days. 

Eddie's  eyes  took  on  new  sparkle 
as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Tom  Rey- 
nolds hovering  about  the  punch  bowl 
at  the  far  end  of  the  dimly  lit  hall. 
"That  Tom,  you  can  count  on  him 
being  near  the  refreshments  just  as 
long  as  he  is  allowed  to  stay."  Still 
looking  at  the  massive  figure  of  his 
close  associate,  Eddie  recalled  many 
of  the  great  times  they  had  had  to- 
gether throughout  the  last  four  years 
at  Dantville  High.  Now  they  were 
in  college;  Eddie  at  Mid  State  and 
friend  Tom  down  state  at  Carter  Col- 
lege. Eddie  had  hoped  Tom  would 
attend  Mid  State  with  him,  but  Tom 
found  he  could  get  a  better  engineer- 
ing course  at  Carter,  and  so  they  had 
parted  ways.  Oh,  well,  they'd  paint 
this  quiet  little  town  all  kinds  of 
colors  during  the  two  weeks  Christ- 
mas Vacation  period. 

The  tones  echoing  from  the  little 
local  orchestra  ceased,  breaking  Ed- 
die's chain  of  reminiscenses  and  snap- 
ping him  back  to  the  present.  "I  en- 
joyed it.  Bet,"  the  dark-haired  lad 


quietly  whispered  to  his  small,  well- 
shaped  companion.  He  had  enjoyed 
the  dance;  he  enjoyed  being  with  Bet 
any  time.  This  was  the  second  year 
that  they  had  gone  together,  and  Ed- 
die loved  his  blue-eyed  little  doll  more 
and  more  every  day.  He  had  only 
seen  her  twice  since  school  opened 
and  meant  to  be  with  her  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  Yule  Tide  sea- 
son. She  certainly  was  a  dream.  Col- 
lege life  had  not  altered  her  attitudes 
and  actions.  She  was  the  same  sweet, 
friendly  girl  that  had  captured  the 
heart  of  every  teen-age  Dantville 
youth — and  she  was  his. 

Once  again  the  room  was  filled 
with  chords  of  soft  music  sending 
the  groups  into  a  slow,  smooth  move- 
ment. Eddie  secured  a  tight  hold 
on  his  prize  and  expertly  waltzed 
her  to  the  center  of  the  floor,  passing 
and  smiling  at  many  friends  along 
the  way. 

Why,  there  was  Ted  Moore  and 
Kent  Leeds!  Eddie  had  been  home 
for  almost  a  week's  time,  but  until 
this  very  moment  had  not  spotted 
these  two  men  with  whom  he  had 
played  several  years  of  high-school 
football.  It  seemed  that  they  had 
visited  girls  in  Pennsylvania  before 
coming  home.  As  he  floated  by  the 
two  heavy-set  boys  and  their  dates, 
he  warmly  greeted  them,  assuring 
them  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with 
them  later. 

A  tap  on  the  shoulder  and  Eddie 
found  Ed  Rogers  standing  behind 
him  waiting  for  the  privilege  of  em- 
bracing Bet.  Eddie  relinquished  his 
hold  on  her  and  smilingly  saluted  the 
short,  pudgy  Rogers  boy.  Then  he 
cautiously  weaved  his  way  through 
the  dancers  toward  the  waiting  stag 
line.  Sam  Hart  was  drunk  as  usual. 
No  college  could  change  that,  Eddie 
smilingly  thought  to  himself.  Sam 


started  in  the  tenth  grade  and  was 
still  going  strong.  At  Rock  Island 
University,  Sam  should  not  have 
trouble  finding  people  to  drink  with, 
Eddie  decided,  as  he  headed  for  a 
nearby  chair,  stopping  here  and  there 
to  shake  hands  with  a  multitude  of 
old  acquaintances. 

Yep,  everything  was  just  about  the 
same  as  always.  None  of  the  old 
crowd  had  changed  much  since  that 
day  in  June  a  few  months  back.  Ev- 
erybody was  here— well,  almost  ev- 
erybody. Craig  Rice  was  down  with 
measles;  Sally  Harper  had  a  cold, 
and  then  there  was  Jim  Forbes. 

A  frown  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  Mid  State  freshman  as  he  thought 
of  Jim  Forbes.  There  was  one  guy 
he  just  couldn't  get  along  with.  Many 
times  in  high  school  the  two  boys 
had  almost  resorted  to  blows,  and 
Eddie  was  still  ready  to  go  to  war 
at  the  slightest  provocation.  Jim  was 
a  jerk— a  first-class  jerk.  He  always 
had  been.  Everjj^body  supported  Ed- 
die on  this.  Jim  had  not  gone  to 
college,  but  had  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  Cocky  and  confident  that  he 
would  clean  up  Korea  by  himself,  Mr. 
Forbes  left  Dantville  two  days  after 
his  graduation,  and  had  since  received 
his  opportunity  to  prove  himself  in 
that  hell-filled  land  of  the  Orient. 

Jim  had  been  returned  to  the  States 
several  weeks  before,  after  serving 
three  months  on  the  front  line  and 
being  wounded  twice.  That  would 
give  him  something  else  to  brag  about 
resolved  Eddie,  as  he  shuffled  out  to 
meet  Ed,  who  was  guiding  Bet  back 
to  him.  Yes,  sir,  Jim  Forbes  had 
bragged  all  through  high  school,  and 
his  service  in  the  khaki  of  the  U.S. 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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APOGEE 


Was  poison  in  the  ear?  Consult  Act  III: 

The  ijoung  prince  has  a  certain  knoxuledge  of 

A  buried  head  in  which  a  poison  works 

As  spiders  rvork  in  dark  and  secret  places. 

The  instant  burns  outside  sidereal  time — 

Suspended  in  a  brief  eternity. 

Then  time,  with  wooden  creaking  and  dry  rvhir, 

Moves  on  unsure — embarrassed  by  the  pause. 

Quite  certain  something  happened,  the  young  prince 

(Norv  frighted  with  a  false  fire  of  his  oxvn) 

Rushes  to  meet  the  climax,  unaware 

That  it  has  passed. 

And  rightly  so:  for  how 
Can  they  rvho  say  an  hour  is  only  time 
Know  where  living  stops  and  death  begins? 


But  those  who  own  the  golden  clocks!  the  gold 

That  buys  the  clocks  that  give  the  time  for  gold 

And  time  for  string  quartets;  for  platinim 

Kaleidoscopes  revolving  with  a  swish 

Of  whispering  amethyst  and  tourmaline; 

For  brittle  sistrum  tinklings  used  for  words; 

They  are  attuned  to  catch  the  moment  when 

Existence  almost  seems  to  modulate 

Into  a  sharper  key.   They  know  the  hour 

At  which  the  climax  comes— they  knoxv  the  point 

That  marks  the  prelude  to  the  slow  descent. 


The  princess  (xvho  had  time  for  brazen  plates 
With  limes  and  citron;  time  for  silver  plates 
And  platters  heaped  with  shattered  ice-like  stones; 
And  time  to  dance  for  Herod  and  the  Queen 
Of  Denmark — husband''s  brother''s  wife),  asked 
A  plate  of  gold  for  fee.  She  knexv  the  force — 
Inexorable  rush  of  metal — pushing 
The  minute  to  its  sterile  parturition. 
The  gradual  decrescendo  and  the  sense 
Of  narrowing  began;  the  knowledge  that 
Each  feeling  and  each  act  must,  from  this  second^ 
Be  measured  with  a  smaller  instrument 
Began  at  some  shrill  mo^nent  fixed  between 
The  sight  of  that  dark  head  and  the  last  taste 
Of  winedark  blood  from  unresponsive  lips. 

— J.  L.  Thompson 
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bethIdEhem  revisited 

A  Christmas  Sfory  as  St.  Luke  would  tell  ft  today. 


A  Setting: 

0  little  town  just  anyivhere, 

Hozv  still  xve  see  thee  lie! 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleeps 

The  silent  stars  go  by; 
Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

— Phillips  Brooks 

The  Time:  Christmas  Present. 
Cast  of  Characters:  You;  your 

friends;  and  those  who  need  your 

friendship  and  love. 

The  Story: 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
that  there  went  out  a  decree  from  the 
President,  that  all  the  nation  should 
be  taxed  more  heavily. 

2  (This  taxing  was  made  because 
the  country's  lawmakers  had  found 
that  increased  taxation  would  be  nec- 
essary if  the  defense  budget  was  to 
be  met.  Man  has  not  yet  learned  to 
live  peacefully  with  his  fellow.) 

3  And  all  paid  their  revenue,  ev- 
eryone according  to  his  means. 

4  And  Joseph  and  Mary,  who 
lived  in  a  small  community  in  the 
South  country,  paid  their  tax  as  did 
their  neighbors,  but  with  much  more 
concern. 

5  For  Mary,  Joseph's  wife,  was 
great  with  child.  And  Joseph  had 
been  saving  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
newcomer  and  the  mother. 

6  And  so  it  was,  that,  the  days 
approached  when  she  should  be  deliv- 
ered. And  Joseph's  employer  called 
to  him  and  said,  "Joseph,  I  know 
that  your  wife  is  with  child,  but  be- 
cause of  increased  business  taxes  and 
lack  of  trade,  I  must  let  you  go." 

7  And  Joseph  was  without  em- 
ployment.  And  Mary  brought  forth 


her  firstborn  son  and  wrapped  him  in 
Joseph's  overcoat  and  held  the  babe 
to  bosom  in  an  efi^ort  to  keep  him 
warm.  For  their  small  bungalow  was 
without  heat. 

8  And  there  were  in  the  same 
city  a  group  of  college  students  who 
met  one  night  to  discuss  the  approach- 
ing Christmas  season. 

9  And,  lo,  one  of  them  who  had 
heard  of  the  plight  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  rose  and  faced  the  group. 

10  And  the  student  said  to  them, 
Christmas  will  not  be  joyous  for  these, 
our  friends,  for  their  child  will  not 
be  visited  by  Saint  Nicholas,  but  the 
Angel  of  Death— unless  someone  in- 
tervenes. 

11  And  they  were  moved  with 
compassion.  For  they  knew  that 
Christmas  could  not  be  joyous  for 
them  if  it  were  kept  to  themselves. 
Christmas  to  be  truly  kept  must  be 
fully  shared. 

12  And  the  student  spoke  further 
saying,  I  know  where  we  can  find 
these  people;  we  shall  find  them  in 
the  industrial  district,  living  in  a 
small  bungalow,  without  heat,  and 
with  few  other  necessities. 

13  And  suddenly  there  was  with 
the  student  a  host  of  others,  talking 
of  the  matter  and  saying, 

14  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men,"  were  the  words  of  the  Angels. 
Let  us  show  our  God  and  our  friends, 
that  we  know  how  He  would  be  served 
by  our  good  will  toward  our  fellows. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  that  they 
went  out  from  the  campus  and  met 
the  needs  of  that  suff"ering  family. 
And  for  them,  Christmas  was  truly 
kept. 

—  Ted  Morton 
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ELIOT  EXPLAINS 


It  takes  a  hca/j  o'  straw  to  fill  the  headpieces  o'  men; 

It  takes  a  hca[)      driest  hones  to  make  a  land  c/'  sin; 

It  takes  a  heap  o'  burnished  thrones  to  gloxu  on  glass  and  gold; 

It  takes  a  heap      mermaids,  hoy,  to  tell  yoti,  "/  grow  old  .  . 

So,  when  you  see  those  ragged  claws  yoiCll  know  that  it  is  I; 
And  when  you  smell  some  ether,  thafs  just  evenirC  ""gainst  the  sky; 
So,  now  you  knoiv  my  secret,  kid,  for  better  or  for  worse: 
It  take%  a  heap  o'  references  to  understand  my  verse. 

—-J,  L.  TnQMPsaN 


POUND'S  PATRIOLATRY 

(Ezra  unbelts  with  two  cantos;  the  first  is  to  be  sung  to 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  the  second  to  "America.") 

r. 

Os  achin'  hew  sea  buy  (Tliud!)  on  surly  light: 

"Watt  soap  rout,  Lee?"  Qui.  Hail.  Da  buy  (Thud)  Why? 

"Lights,  lass,"  Tug-Lee-Ming. 

"Whose  broad?"  "Stripe  sand,  Brights."  Tars  threw  th'up 

air  (i/;us)  knight  .  .  . 
Oar,  thar,  ramp  .  .  .  ARTS?  QUI.  Washed  worse,  Oh,  gal 

(and  league  leaming). 
Anther  Rockettes  (read)  glare, 
Th'up  ames  burr  sting  in  hair. 
Gave  proof,  th'Ruth,— uh,  knight: 
That  tower  flag  (Ouailles,  still!)  their. 
Os  ate  us.  The  "at's"  tars  pan  geld  "Ban  her  IP' 

Yet,  weigh  .  .  . 
Vor  th'all  and  of  thee  (Freehand!)  the  Homer  th'upv 
(iRave. ) 

n. 

Mike  un-treatise  Soph  these 
Wheafll  and  awfully  Bertie— 

Ofi^  the  icing! 
"Land!   Wear  my  Fath,"  hearsed. 
(Fd  land  off"  the  pill.)  GRIMM'S. 
Pried,  Fra  may  vary  mount  "ain't's" 

Fd  let  fur  ( Edam )  ring. 

—J.  L.  Thqmpsok; 
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ROOK 


Author's  note:  The  following 
sketch  is  in  no  way  intended  to  cast 
reflection  on  personnel  of  the  Library. 
The  Assistant  is  drawn  from  my  own 
imagination  and  is  based  on  none  of 
the  Library  personnel.  The  report  on 
the  students'  reading  is,  I  regret  to 
say,  a  factual  one.  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  Miss  Mary  DuPre  for 
her  kind  assistance  in  the  procuring 
of  the  information. 

The  scene  is  the  Wofford  Library. 
The  time  is  mid-afternoon  in  the  fall. 
The  main  room  of  the  Library  is 
empty  save  for  one  student  rvho  is 
asleep  in  a  chair. 

Two  oddly  dressed  gentlemen 
enter. 

First  Gentleman:  It  must  now  be 
quite  apparent  to  you,  Percy,  that 
our  journey  has  been  futile.  There 
is  no  one  here. 

Second  Gentleman:  On  the  con- 
trary, Thomas,  there  sprawls  a  stu- 
dent in  a  chair.  Sleeping,  apparently. 

First  Gentleman:  Are  you  certain, 
Percy,  of  the  Fact  that  that  is  a  Stu- 
dent? Perhaps  there  is  some  glimmer 
of  Intelligence  in  the  Writings  of  that 
Fool,  Darwin. 

Second  Gentleman:  I  will  wake  him 
and  see  whether  or  not  there  is  some- 
one here  who  might  help  us. 

He  shakes  the  sleeping  student. 
The  student  awakes.,  complainingly. 
Student:  What  the  devil  .  .  .  ? 

Second  Gentleman:  Sir,  I  am  Percy 
Shelley  and  the  gentleman  with  me 
is  Thomas  Carlyle.  Could  you  tell 
us  .  .  . 

Student:  Dunno.  Ask  the  guy  at 
the  desk.  .  .  .  He  is  again  asleep. 

Shelley:  Which  desk,  Thomas? 
And  what  "guy"? 

Carlyle:  I  have  not  the  slightest 
Notion  about  either.  Are  you  posi- 
tive that  that  Person  is  a  Student? 
He  is  surely  the  Janitor. 
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Shelley:  Thomas,  please.  We  came 
here  to  settle  a  disagreement. 

Carlyle:  We  should  have  brought 
Charles.  He  is  so  very  much  annoyed 
with  Eternity.  And  were  he  here  he 
could  well  advance  another  Theory, 
or  prove  one  of  his  old  ones. 

From  behind  the  shelves,  a  stu- 
dent assistant  approaches  the  desk. 

Shelley:  Perhaps  that  is  a  "guy." 

Carlyle:  If  Darwin  were  only  here. 

Shelley:  Thomas,  why  must  you 
insist  on  talking  about  Darwin? 

Carlyle:  I  fear  that  I  have  severely 
misjudged  him.  I  thought  him  a 
Fool. 

They  approach  the  desk. 

Shelley:  I  am  Percy  Shelley  and 
the  gentleman  with  me  is  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Assistant  {Interestedly) :  Any  kin 
to  James  Carlisle? 

Carlyle:  I  am  Thomas  Carljde.  I 
lived  and  wrote  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  Shelley  here 
lived  and  wrote  during  the  Reign 
and  Ruin  of  practically  Everything. 

Assistant  (doubting  him):  Oh?  And 
what  can  I  do  for  you? 

Shelley:  Mr.  Carlyle  and  I  were 
becoming  rather  bored  with  Eternity 
and  obtained  permission  to  come  here 
and  ascertain  whether  the  students 
were  reading  more  of  the  Romantic 
works  than  of  the  Victorian  ones. 

Assistant  (aside):  What  kind  of 
students  do  they  think  we  have  here? 

Carlyle:  Perhaps  you  can  help  us, 
Young  Man. 

Assistant:  I  can  show  you  the  file 
where  you  will  find  a  record  of  all 
the  books  now  checked  out.  Or  you 
can  look  at  the  slips  in  the  backs  of 
the  books. 

Shelley:  Thomas,  let  us  examine 
the  file  first. 

Assistant:  I  better  warn  you,  you 
won't  find  that  they  like  either  the 
Romantics  or  the  Victorians  best. 


Carlyle:  Only  two  periods  are  un- 
der consideration. 
There  is  silence. 

Assistant:  Where  did  you  say  you 
came  from? 

Shelley:  Eternity.  We  are  dead, 
you  know. 

Assistant  (unshocked) :  And  what 
is  Eternity  like? 

Carlyle:  One  has  to  live  with  all 
the  People  one  could  avoid  in  Life. 

Shelley:  It  is  really  a  white  dome, 
under  which  all  the  dead  do  little 
but  sit  and  talk. 

Assistant:  Sounds  wonderful. 

Carlyle:  It  hardly  is  wonderful. 
One  can  do  nothing  but  talk. 

Assistant:  Then  it's  just  like  it  is 
here.  ^>^/'' 

Carlyle:  Is  that  all  you  Students 
do,  talk? 

Assistant:  We  go  to  the  movies 
sometimes. 

Carlyle:  Oh,  yes,  1  have  heard  of 
them.  A  recent  Visitor  to  Eternity 
mentioned  them.  But  surely  Students 
read? 

Assistant:  Parallel,  sometimes, 
Shelley:  What? 

Assistant:  Those  are  books  that 
you  have  to  read  in  some  courses. 

Shelley:  I  see.  Do  you  not  read 
books  in  all  your  courses? 

Assistant:  No,  sir.  We  study  them. 

Carlyle:  Is  there  a  difference  be- 
tween reading  and  studying? 

Assistant:  When  you  read  a  book 
you  read  from  cover  to  cover.  When 
you  study  it  you  read  only  the  sec- 
tions you'll  be  asked  about  on  exami- 
nations. 

Carlyle:  to  Shelley.  Percy,  we  have 
come  to  the  wrong  Place.  We  will 
learn  Nothing  here. 

Shelley:  But,  Thomas,  this  is  a 
college.  If  we  learn  nothing  here, 
where  will  we  learn  anything? 

Carlyle:  I  am  beginning  to  think 
(Continued  on  pag-e  24) 
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iVh  !  How  the  time  does  fly!  Tluinks- 
.L!,-i\inn-  past— (  hristnias  almost  on  us. 
l'"\rr  th()usj,lit  al)(»ut  this  matter  of 
time?  Well,  yes,  the  lack  of  it  is 
a  constant  problem,  but  how  about 
the  so-called  "little"  time  that  we  have. 
Charles  A.  Wells  has  commented 
that  "time  is  man's  dearest  posses- 
sion." And  then  sadly  comments, 
"how  we  squander  it  when  we  are 
young;  how  we  cherish  it  when  our 
store  is  depleted!"  Sad  but  true. 

But  just  a  moment  there!  Isn't 
that  the  physical  world  in  which  we 
now  live?  Yes,  it  is.  Well,  then,  let's 
look  at  this  thing  in  a  little  different 
Jight.  You  mean  like  the  writer  wlio 
saicf: 

Is'n't  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings. 
And  cloiims  that  caper  in  satvdust 
^  ■        rings,,  ■ 

And  common  folks  like  ijon  and  me. 
Are  all  cut  Qui  for  eternity? 

Well,  yes,  that's  better.  But  that 
really  carries  quite  deep  implications, 
don't  you  think?  What  do  you  mean? 
Well,  the  same  writer,  speaking  of 
those  clowns  and  kings— yes,  the  com- 
mon folk  like  you  and  me,  said: 

Each  is  given  a  pair  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass  and  a  set  of  rules. 
And  each  must  build  e'er  life  has 
flown, 

A  stumbling  block  or  a  stepping 
stone. 

Do  you  see  it  now?  You  mean  that 
because  I  do  have  time,  a  lifetime, 
no,  an  eternity,  I  ought  to  make  it 
worth  while.  Exactly.  How?  The 
task  each  of  us  has  during  our  life- 
time is  to  see  that  our  lives  are  in- 
vested wisely  in  making  the  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Who 
says  so?  God.  God  says  so— Doro- 
thy Jones  once  wrote: 
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''Tour  task  .  .  .  to  build  a  better 

-aiorld,''''  God  said. 
1  cmsivered,  ''Hozv? 
This  world  is  such  a  large,  vast  place, 
So  complicated  now. 
And  1  so  small  and  useless  am, 
There'^s  Jiothing  I  can  do.''' 
But  God  in  all  His  wisdom  said, 
''Just  build  a  better  YOUT 

Any  clearer?  Yes— much.  You're 
leaving  now?  Yes,  if  you  will  excuse 
me.  And  your  destination?  I  have 
some  time  to  invest— I'm  not  so  busy 
as  I  had  thought — I  must  be  going 
now  to  spend  my  time  well;  you  see, 
I've  just  decided  I  DO  have  time  to 
help  the  boys  get  those  toys  ready 
for  the  orphanage. 


'TwAS  the  night  before 
CHRISTMAS 
is  a  comin'  and  the  geese 

is  a  gettin' 

that  Christmas  spirit  yet? 
Don't  worry!  TIME  will  take  care 
of  that.  Seriously,  it  isn't  far  off. 
But  we  often  wish  that  it  were  far 
off- far  off  in  the  sense  of  being 
long  ago.  No,  we  don't  mean  to  live 
in  the  "good  old  days"— they  say  you 
are  dead  if  you  try  to  live  in  the  past. 
But  we  would  like  some  of  the  "old 
time"  ways  of  keeping  Christmas. 

We  don't  keep  Christmas  any  more 
—it  used  to  be  KEPT  in  that  it  was 
SHARED  (that's  not  a  paradox).  In- 
stead of  keeping  Christmas,  we  SELL 
Christmas.  Sad,  isn't  it.  Bet  you 
didn't  know  that  the  Angels  of  the 
Lord  said: 


Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  xvill 
toxvard  men. 

It's  a  fact — that's  scripture — it  wasn't 
written  by  a  dry  goods  company  or 
the  shopper's  guide.  Looks  that  way 
at  Christmas  though,  doesn't  it? 

Commerce  is  necessary,  in  its  own 
area,  but  commercializing  the  birth- 
day of  Christ  is  not  in  that  area. 
Christmas  trees,  colorful  cards  and 
multitudes  of  gifts  are  fine — we're  all 
for  that.  But  it  ought  to  be  that  we, 
as  well  as  the  business  world,  think 
of  it  incidentally— because  we  want 
to — not  because  someone  is  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  a  good  thing.  We 
have  a  suspicion  that  it  would  be 
fun  to  "return  to  those  thrilling  days 
of  yesteryear"  when  Christmas  was 
simply  Christmas! 

>(•  H-  >(■  H-  ^ 

Too  serious?  Hope  not.  But  try 
this  from  our 

HUMOR  DEPARTMENT 
Attention,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLO- 
GY: Know  what's  wrong  with  child 
psychology?  Someone  has  suggested 
that  the  main  trouble  with  child  psy- 
chology is  that  children  just  don't 
understand  it. 

MINISTERIAL  STUDENTS, 
here's  a  tip  for  you:  Commenting  on 
criticism  via  means  of  sermons.  Rev. 
Brock  Sutton  tells  of  the  dignified  old 
lady,  a  pillar  of  the  congregation,  who 
shook  hands  with  her  pastor  after 
the  Sunday  morning  service.  "Won- 
derful sermon!"  she  exclaimed.  "Ev- 
erything you  said  applies  to  somebody 
or  other  I  know." 

>(.  ^.  }(.  If. 

Do  YOU  believe  in  SANTA  CLAUS? 
There's  not  one?  Well,  sir,  we  have 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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MOVIE 


One  of  the  biggest  movie  disappoint- 
ments of  the  year  was  the  much  pub- 
Hcized  filming  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
famous  book  Ivanhoe.  The  movie 
public  has  had  sufficient  reason  to 
regard  with  skepticism  those  movies 
which  are  released  with  an  elaborate 
and  expensive  press  build-up  —  Quo 
Vadis  being  among  the  more  recent 
examples.  And  M.  G.  M.'s  new  pro- 
duction of  Ivanhoe  may  now  be  add- 
ed to  the  list  of  super-collossal  films 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  "dud." 

Scott's  novel  has  been  filmed  sev- 
eral times  before,  but  never  on  such 
a  stupendous  scale.  It  seems  as  if 
movie  producers  of  late  have  placed 
too  much  emphasis  upon  spectacle 
and  grandeur  and  have  failed  to  give 
the  movie  audiences  just  plain  good 
entertainment.  To  film  Ivanhoe,  M. 
G.  M.  transported  hundreds  of  per- 
sons and  tons  of  equipment  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  give  the  picture  more 
authenticity.  And  while  many  of  the 
scenes  were  indeed  impressive,  there 
was  not  one  which  could  not  have 
been  filmed  on  one  of  the  stages  of 
M.  G.  M.'s  studios,  or  on  location 
in  our  own  country. 

As  for  the  stars,  few  pictures  could 
boast  of  as  many  big  names  or  as 
many  bad  performances.  Indeed,  a 
list  which  includes  Robert  Taylor, 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  Joan  Fontaine,  Em- 
lym  Williams,  and  George  Sanders 
is  an  imposing  one. 

Robert  Taylor  as  Ivanhoe  probably 
turned  in  the  best  performance.  His 
own  physical  attributes  were  made 
for  the  part  of  Ivanhoe.  But  somehow 
Mr.  Taylor  went  through  his  role  as 
if  he  considered  the  whole  thing  rath- 
er ridiculous. 

Elizabeth  Taylor  has  never  been 
more  beautiful  than  as  Rebecca,  the 
Jewess,  but  Miss  Taylor  is  definitely 
a  twentieth  century  girl,  and  was  de- 
cidedly miscast  as  a  Jewess  who  has 
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been  condemned  for  supposed  witch- 
craft. Miss  Taylor  also  lacked  the 
maturity  which  her  role  demanded. 

Joan  Fontaine,  too,  was  very  beau- 
tiful as  Rowenna,  and  for  the  most 
part  fulfilled  her  role  quite  adequate- 
ly. Her  love  scenes  with  Taylor 
seemed  stilted  and  forced,  but  other- 
wise Miss  Fontaine  added  dignity  to 
a  difficult  role. 

George  Sanders,  as  usual  turned 
in  an  excellent  performance,  and  his 
duel  with  Ivanhoe  near  the  end  of 
the  picture  was  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  film.  Mr.  Sanders,  who  only 
last  year  was  so  superb  as  a  support- 
ing actor  in  "All  About  Eve,"  is  one 
of  Hollywood's  best  character  actors. 

The  big  battle  scene,  which  is  a 
sure  thing  in  any  super-super  film, 


was  just  like  many  we  have  seen  be- 
fore, but  as  usual  was  quite  thrilling. 
Indeed,  the  noise  of  this  scene  pos- 
sibly woke  up  many  in  the  audience 
who  had  long  been  asleep,  or  might 
have  been  some  sort  of  consolation 
to  many  who  were  silently  cursing 
themselves  for  having  paid  one  dollar 
to  see  the  overdone  horse-opera. 

M.  G.  M.  must  be  about  the  only 
one  happy  about  Ivanhoe.  At  present 
it  is  the  top  box-office  draw  in  the 
country. 

-V-  >(•  >!■  >!■  >!■ 

The  newspapers  of  late  have  been 
carrying  glowing  reviews  of  Bette 
Davis'  new  production,  Two''s  Com- 
pany, which  is  now  having  its  trial 
run  in  Detroit.  Miss  Davis,  as  one 
reviewer  put  it,  is  completely  capti- 
vating on  the  stage.  Miss  Davis  is 
the  latest  of  the  Hollywoodians  who 


is  attempting  to  create  a  name  on  the 
legitimate  stage.  Many  others  have 
tried,  and  only  a  very  few  have  suc- 
ceeded. Olivia  De  Havilland,  under 
the  guidance  of  her  ex-husband  Mar- 
cus Goodrich,  toured  in  Bernard 
Shaw's  play  "Candida,"  but  the  play 
was  not  a  rousing  success.  The  critics 
really  lambasted  her  performance  in 
Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Ginger  Rogers,  another  of  Holly- 
wood's old  faithfuls,  opened  in  a  play 
on  Broadway,  but  only  the  glamour 
of  the  Rogers  name  allowed  the  play 
to  remain  for  even  a  short  run. 

Of  the  more  successful,  there  is 
Henry  Fonda,  who  left  Hollywood 
many  years  ago  to  star  in  Leland 
Hayward's  "Mr.  Roberts."  The  play 
was  an  immediate  success  and  so  was 
Henry  Fonda.  He  followed  this  suc- 
cess with  his  role  in  "Point  of  No 
Return,"  which  has  just  closed  on 
Broadway  after  a  year's  run. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
those  on  Broadway  who  have  attemp- 
ted to  have  a  movie  career,  but  who 
were  not  very  successful.  Vivian 
Blaine  is  a  notable  example  in  this 
case.  Miss  Blaine  has  had  great  suc- 
cess on  Broadway— her  most  recent 
triumph  being  in  the  smash  musical 
"Guys  and  Dolls."  But  out  in  Holly- 
wood she  had  to  be  content  with  sec- 
ond-rate parts  in  a  few  musicals. 

Such  theatre  greats  as  Tallulah 
Bankhead  and  Helen  Hayes  have  also 
tried  movie  careers,  and  while  they 
maintained  their  superior  acting  in 
their  movies,  they  never  achieved 
wide  acclaim  in  the  medium  of  mo- 
tion pictures. 

And  so  it  goes— those  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  one  field  always  seem  to 
have  the  desire  to  spread  into  larger 
fields.  In  some  instances  this  can  be 
done— in  others  it  only  tends  to  dim 
the  luster  of  those  who  dare  to  ven- 
ture! 
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eORRlBeTIbD  FACTS 


(Editor's  note:  'I'licst'  opinions  are 
the  imtiior's,  and  do  not  necesstirily 
represent  the  views  of  the  editor  or 
of  Wofford  Colleg-e.  Anyone  wishing- 
to  present  his  views  has  the  same 
privilege  as  Mr.  Fields. ) 

November  fourth,  nineteen  fifty- 
two  dawned  clear  and  cold.  Good 
weather  prevailed  throughout  most  of 
the  United  States.  The  vote  was  heavy 
and  all  indications  pointed  to  a  record 
vote,  and  as  was  expected  new  highs 
were  reached  in  the  voting  percent- 
ages. 

I  distinctly  remember  predicting  a 
Democrat  victory  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Journal.  My  record  as  a  prog- 
nosticator  was  badly  impaired  when 
all  the  results  had  been  tabulated.  I 
do  not  intend  to  "eat  crow"  in  this 
article  simply  because  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  judgment.  There  were  rea- 
sons for  my  prediction  (which  inci- 
dentally bore  fruit)  that  had  a  good 
sound  basis.  My  reasons  for  picking 
Stevenson  were  based  on  the  attitudes 
an  1  feelings  of  those  areas  of  which 
I  am  closely  associated.  My  home 
county  of  Philadelphia  gave  Mr.  Ste- 
venson a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
plurality  and  returned  six  Democratic 
Congressmen  to  Congress.  The  sec- 
ond area  was  Spartanburg  County, 
which  gave  Mr.  Stevenson  a  four  or 
five  to  one  majority.  I  did  not  have 
a  fair  cross-section  of  the  public  mind 
to  make  an  accurate  choice.  How- 
ever, be  that  as  it  may,  join  me  in 
attempting  to  analyze  just  what  did 
happen. 

First  of  all,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
was  an  Eisenhower  victory,  not  a  Re- 
publican one.  Many  of  the  column- 
ists that  you  have  been  reading  have 
spoken  glowingly  of  a  G.  O.  P.  land- 
slide. This  is  simply  not  true.  Not 
one  of  the  G.  O.  P.  candidates  ran 
ahead,  or  even  with  Mr.  Eisenhower's 
vote.    In  the  vast  majority  of  races 
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they  ran  well  behind  the  "General's" 
record  breaking  vote.  In  the  Senate 
we  find  the  Republicans  have  a  ma- 
jority of  one  (this  is  a  landslide?) 
and,  the  Senator  who  gives  them  that 
majority  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Wayne  Morse,  and  he  is  the 
man  who  renounced  Eisenhower  for 
Stevenson  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  "Old  Guard"  had  seized  con- 
trol. Therefore,  there  is  a  tie  in  the 
Senate,  which  means  that  Mr.  Nixon 
can't  go  around  the  country  kissing 
beauty  contest  winners,  but  he  must 
be  on  hand  to  break  ties  if  the  South- 
ern Democrats  ( Republicans )  remain 
faithful  to  the  party  whose  name  they 
bear.  Then  this  is  what  the  Repub- 
lican newspapers  have  called  a  G.  O. 
P.  landslide. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 
we  find  the  Republicans  with  a  ma- 
jority of  two.  Again  the  Republicans 
were  swept  into  power  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  House.  This  gives  them 
just  enough  to  organize  the  House. 

If  it  wasn't  a  G.  O.  P.  landslide 
it  must  certainly  then  be  an  Eisen- 
hower landslide,  but  what  caused 
this?  It  seems  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  factors  involved,  and  no  one 
is  sure  just  yet  which  is  the  most 
important  one.  Perhaps  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  some  or  all  of  them. 

Firstly,  more  women  voted  in  this 
election  than  ever  before,  and  they 
outnumbered  the  male  vote  consid- 
erably. Undoubtedly  the  flashing 
smile  and  the  man  in  the  uniform 
which,  for  God  only  knows  what  rea- 
son, have  always  unaccountably 
drawn  votes,  helped  "Ike"  tremen- 
dously. 

Secondly,  Eisenhower  got  the 
younger  people's  vote,  which  mav  well 
be  accounted  for  bv  the  idea  of  hero 
worship  and  the  like.^  Thus  with  just 
these  two  groups  supporting  him, 
"Ike"  had  enough  to  win.  Cert'iinly 


these  are  two  largely  contributing 
factors. 

Thirdly,  the  Korean  situation  help- 
ed the  president-elect.  The  American 
people  are  woefully  tired  of  this  war, 
and  the  General  has  promised  them 
he  would  end  it,  and  it  appears  as 
if  enough  people  have  believed  him, 
after  all.  I  don't  suppose  we  can 
blame  the  average  citizen  for  adopt- 
ing the  attitude  of,  "Well,  the  Demo- 
crats have  had  a  fling  at  it.  Perhaps 
if  we  let  Eisenhower  see  what  he  can 
do,  maybe  he  will  end  it."  So,  we 
may  say  that  the  American  people's 
deep-rooted  desire  for  peace,  and  the 
desperate  longing  we  have  for  it  was 
a  contributing  factor  in  the  defeat  of 
Stevenson. 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Eisenhower  has 
promised  lower  taxation,  and  this  is 
another  sore  spot  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. Traditionally  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  opposed  to  tax- 
ation, and  as  taxes  are  high  they  were 
apparently  ready  to  throw  out  their 
hands  to  grab  the  straw  that  Eisen- 
hower has  thrown  out  to  them,  much 
like  the  drowning  man  throws  out 
his  hands  to  catch  a  rope  in  a  foot 
of  water.  He  thinks  the  water  level 
may  increase  so  he  had  better  jump 
into  the  leaky  boat  the  Republicans 
have  rowed  out  to  him.  I  suppose  the 
people  think  that  after  all  maybe  "Ike" 
can  lower  taxes.  (Interesting  side 
light  to  this  last  point  was  published 
just  a  few  days  ago.  The  president- 
elect, Mr.  Eisenhower  has  said  he 
would  oppose  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  which  would 
limit  taxation  to  twenty-five  percent 
of  an  individual's  income  as  to  twen- 
ty-five percent  of  the  national  income. 
(Very  interesting!) 

Fifth  and  last,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  desire  for  a  change  which 
made  itself  manifest  at  the  polls  on 

(Continued  on  pag'e  2.'i) 
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INCIDENTALLY 

(From  page  18 ) 
news  for  you-THERE  IS  A  SAN- 
I TA  CLAUS.    Ever  read  the  story 
I  of  little  Virginia  O'Hanlon,  the  little 
I  girl  up  in  Chicago  who  wrote  to  the 
j  editor  of  a  leading  Chicago  newspa- 
i  per  to  get  the  truth  about  some  vicious 
I  rumor  that  she  had  heard  about  there 
\  not  being  any  Santa?   The  editor's 
reply  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
editorials  ever  written,  for  it  removed 
any  shadow  of  doubt  concerning  the 
existence  of  Santa  Claus.  You  should 
read  it  (it's  in  our  library  in  reprint 
in  COLLIER'S  Magazine  of  several 
years  back)— it'll  only  take  a  mo- 
ment. 

Santa  need  not  be  a  person,  a  giver 
of  gifts.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  he  is 
mythological  in  existence,  strange  as 
it  seems,  tends  to  lend  reahty  to  him. 
Santa  embodies  a  portion  of  the 
SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS -and  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas  is  a  very  real 
thing. 

Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?  Still  not 
convinced?  One  final  question: 

Would  you  want  to  take  Santa  out 
of  Christmas? 


A  STROLL 

( From  page  6 ) 

"Can  I  put  the  bait  on  'em  this 
time,  Uncle?" 

"Sho  you  can.  Sonny." 

"Gee!  Thanks,  Uncle!"  Sonny  ex- 
claimed and  began  baiting  the  hooks. 

"Do  you  reckon  we  will  catch  some 
more.  Uncle?" 

"Sho  us  will.  Sonny.  Us  is  gwine 
to  cotch  all  dem  fishes  in  dat  creek. 
Dey  ain't  gwine  to  give  us  de  slip 
like  ole  brer  rabbit  did." 

"I  hope  we  catch  four  next  time, 
or  maybe  five." 

"You  jes'  wait  and  see.  Sonny. 
Look  at  dat  ole  sun.  Guess  it's  git- 
ting  purty  near  time  us  wuz  goin' 
back  home." 

"Do  we  have  to  go  now.  Uncle?" 

"  'Fraid  so.  Sonny.  I'se  got  to  be 
feeding  dem  ole  mules,"  he  said  and 
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reached  down  and  took  Sonny's  little 
hand  in  his  big  rough  one.  "Guess 
we  better  go  down  by  de  creek  so's 
I  can  left  dese  brim  wid  de  missus 
to  cook  for  supper." 

Sonny  walked  along  beside  Uncle 
Willis  without  saying  anything.  The 
sun  began  sending  its  brilliant  rays 
over  the  water,  displaying  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Everything 
remained  quiet. 

"Is  you  done  run  out  uf  wuds. 
Sonny?  Sho  ain't  la'k  you  to  stay 
shut  up  dis  long." 

"I  wonder  if  Mother  and  Daddy 
have  come  back  yet." 

"Is  dat  what's  you  is  worryin'  'bout. 
Sonny?  Now  don't  you  let  dat  worry 
you.  I  bet  yo'  mammy  is  done  for- 
git  what  you  done  dis  mo'nin'.  Bless 
my  soul.  You  is  crying.  Now  I  bet 
when  you  gits  home,  yo'  mammy  will 
be  brung  you  one  of  dem  guns  dat 
you  saw  in  dat  store  de  other  day." 

"Do  you  suppose  she  will,  Uncle?" 

"Sho,  Sonny.  She  ain't  neber  for- 
git  you,  is  she?" 

"No,  I  guess  not.  Gosh!  I  hope 
she  does  bring  it." 

Sonny  hurried  Uncle  Willis  on  to 
the  house.  He  did  not  even  go  in 
Auntie's,  where  they  left  the  brim. 
When  they  reached  the  house,  Son- 
ny ran  up  the  steps  and  pushed  the 
door  open. 

"Sonny?" 

"Yes,  'um?" 

"There's  a  package  on  your  bed 
for  you." 

"Gee!   Uncle  was  right!" 

When  Sonny  unwrapped  the  pack- 
age, the  gun  that  he  had  wanted  so 
badly  fell  out.  He  picked  it  up  and 
ran  to  the  barn  where  Uncle  Willis 
was  feeding  the  mules.  Uncle  Willis 
was  right  after  all. 


SCARED 

( From  page  5 ) 
George  and  Jenny  walked  off  to  the 
right;  Frank  turned  to  the  left. 

When  they  got  home,  Jenny 
praised  George.  Told  him  how  proud 
she  was  of  him.  But  before  George 


went  to  bed  that  night,  he  began  to 
wonder  again  if  he  had  been  afraid 
to  hit  back.  Would  hitting  back  have 
been  the  right  thing  to  do?  Would 
it  have  been  the  smart  thing  to  do? 
What  should  it  take  to  make  a  man 
fight? 

George  didn't  know  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen  the  next  time  he  met 
Frank.  Maybe  Frank  would  want 
to  fight.  He  had  decided  to  fight  this 
time— right  or  wrong. 

Two  nights  later  they  met.  George 
was  watching  the  dancing  at  the  pa- 
vilion. A  hand  came  down  on  his 
shoulder.  He  turned.  It  was  Frank. 

"Hello,  George,  what  you  say?  It's 
Frank,  you  remember.  Going  to  Ko- 
rea in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Come  to 
say  goodbye,  George." 

George  was  too  surprised  to  an- 
swer. Frank  rattled  on. 

"Well,  I  got  to  be  going.  I'll  be 
seeing  you,  George.  So  long." 

He  rambled  off  into  the  crowd. 
George's  eyes  followed  him.  Frank 
disappeared  into  a  dark  corner  for 
a  second,  then  reappeared  with  Monk 
at  his  side. 


SPIRITS 

(From  page  11 ) 
"You  would  have  loved  to  see  him 
crucified!  You  hated  him.  .  .  .  Moth- 
er, I  beg  you  "  Her  voice  trem- 
bled. Regina  took  up  again  her  si- 
lent watch  by  the  window,  but  she 
saw  only  night,  which  had  begun  to 
darken  the  smooth  sky. 

"Come  along,  Emily,"  Florence 
said.  And  there  was  silence  in  the 
room  except  for  Regina's  incessant 
sobbing.  In  a  chair  lay  a  white  cat, 
diligently  washing  himself.  With  one 
leg  extended  in  an  awkward  position, 
he  stopped  suddenly  and  stared  at 
Martin  with  searching,  yellow  eyes. 
Then,  as  if  unimpressed,  he  continued 
bathing.  The  clock  ticked;  the  fire 
crackled,  bringing  to  the  room  a  gro- 
tesque, inexplicable,  false  cheer;  how- 
ever, that  is  what  fires  are  supposed 
to  do.  The  cat  licked  in  silence.  .  .  . 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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WINCHESTER 

(  I'  lom  12) 

Hoj^-cr:  'riuTc  is  hut  one  thins>-  to 
do.  'I'lu'  Kint;-  must  die — ;ind  he  must 
die  toniii,ht.  So  louu,-  ;is  lir  lives  we 
w  ill  he  in  constimt  terror  ol'  just  this 
sort  of  thiiis>-. 

( jurne\  :  Will  the  Queen  sig-n  the 
order  lor  the  execution? 

Roger:  The  Queen  will  sign.  The 
Queen  must  sign! 

Gurney:  But  her  own  husband, 
m'lord! 

Roger:  Edward  of  Carnavon  may 
be  her  husband,  Gurney,  but  I  am 
her  lover  and  real  ruler  of  this  king- 
dom. The  Queen  does  exactly  as  I 
say.  When  I  say  she  will  sign  the 
order  for  the  execution,  she  will  sign 
and  that's  the  end  of  it.  Wait  here 
for  me.  You  will  be  returning  to 
Berkely  within  the  hour. 

Gurney:  I'll  be  here,  m'lord.  {Mor- 
timer exits  in  great  haste,  leaving 
Gurney  alone  at  the  center  of  the 
stage. ) 

CURTAIN 

Scene  III 
( The  Queen's  Bedchamber ) 

(The  Queen  is  seated  before  a  large 
mirror  brushing  her  hair  a?icl  dressed 
in  night  attire.  She  turns  as  Prince 
Edward  of  Winchester— the  future 
Edward  III — enters  through  the  door 
leading  to  the  ante-chamber,  at  the 
right  of  the  stage.) 

Winchester  ( angrily):  Mother,  how 
long  do  you  expect  me  to  put  up  with 
Mortimer's  impudence?  Everywhere 
I  turn  I  find  Mortimer.  He  has  ceased 
my  revenues,  confiscated  my  lands, 
and  despoiled  my  vassals.  Mv  father 
is  his  prisoner  and  my  mother,  his 

Isabella:  Son,  I  won't  permit  you 
to  speak  about  Sir  Roger  in  that  man- 
ner. He  is  a  fine,  good  man  with  the 
interest  of  the  kingdom  at  heart.  His 
methods  are  sometimes  harsh  but 
these  are  cruel  times.  I'm  sure  you 
exaggerate. 

Winchester:  I  exaggerate  nothing. 

(Enter  Roger  Mortimer  at  the  right 
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(jf  the  stage  -without  knocking  and  in 
great  haste.) 

Roger:  Isabella,  I— oh,  I'm  sorry. 
I  did  not  see  your  Grace. 

Winchester:  That  was  fairly  ob- 
vious. Tell  me.  Sir  Roger,  is  it  your 
usual  custom  to  walk  boldly  into  a 
lady's  bedchamber  unannounced?  Or 
are  you  used  to  such  familiarity  M'ith 
your  Queen,  another  man's  wife? 

Isabella:  Edward!  How  dare  you? 

Roger  ( angrili/ — his  hand  going  au- 
tomatically to  his  sword):  Were  your 
Grace  any  but  the  first  son  of  Eng- 
land, I  would  

Winchester:  You  would  do  what. 
Sir  Roger? 

Roger  ( more  calmly):  I  would  give 
him  some  fatherly  advice. 

Winchester:  Are  you  trying  to  take 
the  place  of  my  real  father — Eng- 
land's rightful  King— Edward  of  Car- 
navon, whom  you  hold  in  chains  at 
Berkely  castle. 

Isabella:  Edward,  please  leave  be- 
fore there  is  a  scene. 

Winchester:  I  obey  your  highness 
as  a  dutiful  son  should.  (Sarcasti- 
cally) Good-night,  Sir  Roger.  I  wish 
you  pleasant  company  with  my  fath- 
er's faithful  wife. 

(Exit  Winchester.) 

Roger:  That  young  man  hates  me, 
Isabella.  He  hates  me  and  I  don't 
know  why.  It  hurts  me  that  he  feels 
that  way,  because  I  have  always  loved 
the  lad  as  if  he  were  my  own  son. 

Isabella:  O  what  a  fine  man  you 
are,  Roger!  How  forgiving. 

Roger:  Thank  you,  my  dear.  I 
hate  to  do  this,  Isabella,  but  I  am 
going  to  have  to  ask  you  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  be  difficult  for  both 
of  us.  Rest  assured  I'd  do  it,  only 
out  of  love  for  you. 

Isabella:  Roger,  as  much  as  we 
have  meant  to  each  other,  you  know 
I  couldn't  r^eny  you  anything. 

Roger:  My  dear,  I  have  received 
word  that  Sir  Ronald  Carlton  will 
storm  Berkely  castle  at  dawn  tomor- 
row with  forty  lances.  The  castle  is 
in  no  condition  to  withstand  a  seige. 
Reinforcements  cannot  possibly  arrive 
before  mid-day  tomorrow  and  that 


will  be  too  late.  You  know  his  ob- 
ject. It  is  to  rescue  the  King.  If  Ed- 
ward of  Carnavon  is  freed,  then  all 
that  we  have  built  up  over  the  years 
will  be  swept  away.  Yes,  even  our 
lives  will  be  forfeit.  Where  will  then 
be  the  hopes  and  dreams  we  have 
so  long  cherished?  If  you  love  me 
as  I  love  you,  my  Queen — Queen  of 
my  country  and  Queen  of  my  heart, 
then  sign  this  warrant  and  let  the 
King  die. 

CURTAIN 

ACT  II 

Scene  I 

(A  sitting  room  of  the  royal  palace) 

(Edward  of  Wirichester  stands  by 
a  window  overlooking  a  balcony  at 
the  right  of  the  stage.  He  seems  ab- 
sorbed in  the  noises  of  the  crozvd 
xvhich  is  milling  about  the  courtyard 
below.  He  turns  as  Sir  Ronald  Carl- 
ton enters  from  the  left  of  the  stage. 
Grief  and  despair  are  zvritten  on  his 
features  and  Carlton\s  zvalk  is  slow 
and  dejected  with  head  boived  and 
eyes  cast  down.) 

Winchester:  Well,  Carlton,  what 
news?  Pray  God  it  is  good. 

Carlton:  Am  I  then  the  first  to 
greet  you  as  England's  new  King? 

Winchester:  What? 

Carlton:  We  were  too  late,  Sire 
(for  I  must  call  you  that  now).  We 
were  too  late.  He  was  dead  when  we 
arrived. 

Edward:  Murdered? 

Carlton:  They  claim  his  death  was 
natural — that  he  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack in  his  sleep.  But  his  face  was 
black,  as  if  he  had  been  smothered. 

Edward:  You  are  certain?  j 

Carlton:  There  can  be  no  doubt. 
Sire.  One  of  my  men  risked  his  life  j 
to  view  the  body.  It  was  murder —  \ 
cold,  heartless  murder.  I  don't  quite  | 
know  what  to  say  further,  except  that  j 
what  you  hear  even  now  in  the  court-  j 
yard. 

(From  the  courtyard  come  insistent 
cries  of  '"''Vengeance''''  and  ''''The  King 
is  dead;  long  live  the  King.''"'  The 
King  turns  back  to  the  ivindoir) 
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Edward:  Vengeance!  The  King  is 
dead!  Long  Live  the  King!  And  I 
shall  be  King  in  name  and  King  in 
fact.  My  father's  spectre  will  not 
rest  until  he  is  avenged  and  avenged 
he  shall  be.  Even  now  Mortimer  is 
with  my  mother  gloating,  I  suppose, 
over  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  a 
man  whose  only  crime  was  that  he 
did  not  plunge  a  knife  into  the  heart 
of  Roger  Mortimer  the  day  he  met 
him.  Well,  enjoy  your  last  hours 
together,  for  I  assure  you  they  will 
be  the  last.  (Turns  to  Carlton)  Carl- 
ton, I  want  you  to  find  ten  good  men 
with  keen  swords  that  you  can  trust 
and  meet  me  with  them  in  the  old 
palace  dungeon  at  sunset  tonight.  Tell 
then  nothing  except  that  they  must 
be  prepared  for  any  desperate  ven- 
ture for  King  and  country.  But  be 
careful  about  it.  The  palace  is  pol- 
lute! with  Mortimer's  retainers.  His 
spies  are  everywhere. 

Carlton:  You  may  depend  upon 
me.  Sire. 

Edward:  Thank  God,  Carlton,  I 
have  one  man  about  me  that  I  can 
trust.  Till  sunset,  then. 

(Exit  Carlton.) 

CURTAIN 

Scene  II 
(The  Queen's  bedchamber.) 

(The  Queen  paces  restlessly  in  the 
center  of  the  room  as  Mortimer  stands 
helplessly  by.) 

Isabella:  O,  Roger,  I  feel  that  we 
have  done  wrong.  I  don't  feel  clean 
inside  any  more.  I  tossed  and  turned 
for  hours  last  night  unable  to  close 
my  eyes.  And  when  I  did  finally  fall 
asleep  I  had  the  most  awful  dream. 
I  dreamed  that  I  could  hear  Edward's 
voice,  crying  for  mercy.  I  shall  never 
forget  it. 

Mortimer:  Isabella,  don't  be  this 
way.  This  is  no  time  for  pangs  of 
conscience.  All  England  believes  the 
King  died  of  a  heart  attack— even 
your  son,  his  successor,  but  a  few 
moments  ago  came  to  me,  his  hand 
outstretched,  and  begged  my  forgive- 
ness for  his  insolence  here  in  this 
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room  last  night.  The  boy  is  truly 
sorry,  my  dear,  so  what  could  possi- 
bly be  wrong? 

Isabella:  But  something  has  been 
worrying  you,  Roger.  I  can  tell. 

Roger:  Only  one  man  could  give 
us  the  least  trouble,  Isabella. 

Isabella:  Who? 

Roger:  Carlton— and  he  will  be 
apprehended  by  morning.  He  arrived 
just  moments  after  Gurney  had  dis- 
posed of  the  King.  They  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  Carlton  that  the 
man  he  sought  was  dead— and  dead 
of  a  natural  death.  Gurney  can  be 
fairly  convincing  at  times.  Finally, 
after  much  haggling  and  not  a  few 
hot  words,  Carlton  and  his  men  rode 
off. 

Isabella:  Why  was  he  not  taken 
then  at  the  castle? 

Roger:  Because,  my  dear,  as  even 
your  woman's  brain  must  recall,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  your  husband  had 
to  die  last  night  was  the  fact  that 
the  garrison  could  not  withstand  Carl- 
ton's forty  lances.  We  had  to  wait 
for  his  party  to  disperse  before  taking 
action.  I  have  already  dispatched  a 
small  force  under  Gurney  to  Carlton's 
manor  house.  We'll  have  our  bird 
by  morning.  That,  my  dear,  I  can 
assure  you. 

(There  is  a  knock  upon  the  door 
leading  from  the  ante-chamber.) 

Isabella:  Yes,  who  is  it? 

Edward  (from  xuithout):  It's  Ed- 
ward, Mother.  Sir  Thomas  Gurney 
is  here  to  see  Sir  Roger. 

Isabella  (in  low  tones):  What  can 
he  want? 

Roger:  I  can't  imagine,  my  dear, 
but  we  shall  soon  find  out.  (To  Ed- 
ward) I  am  coming.  Sire. 

(Exit  Mortimer  followed  by  a  ter- 
rific din  in  the  ante-chamber,  off 
stage.  The  clash  of  swords  can  be 
heard  distinctly  above  the  hoarse 
shouts  of  men  in  close  combat.  This 
lasts  approximately  ten  seconds,  fol- 
lowed by  an  ominous  quiet,  broken 
finally  when  the  young  King  and  Sir 
Ronald  Carlton  enter  at  the  right  of 
the  stage.) 


Isabella:  Edward,  what's  happen- 
ed? Who  is  this  man? 

Edward:  This  gentleman  is  Sir 
Ronald  Carlton.  (The  Queen,  in  great 
agitation)  Your  bloody  reign  is  over 
and  your  lover  lies  dead  in  the  ante- 
chamber outside.  If  you  were  not 
my  mother,  you  would  be  there  with 
him,  but  I  am  not  and  cannot  be  so 
cold  and  heartless  as  you  have  been 
toward  my  father  and  myself.  I  shall 
rather  condemn  you  to  spend  your 
last  days  as  your  poor  husband  spent 
his— in  a  cell  in  the  dungeon  of  Berke- 
ly  castle  from  whence  you  shall  never 
more,  so  long  as  you  live  see  the  light 
of  day.  May  God  have  mercy  on  your 
soul. 

THE  END 


VACATION 

( From  page  13 ) 
Army  should  give  him  plenty  of  other 
things  to  blow  ofi^  about. 

"Well,  did  you  finally  decide  to 
give  me  a  chance  with  my  date?" 
offered  Eddie  as  the  young  couple 
appeared  before  him.  Ed  laughed, 
saying  it  was  a  shame  that  such  a 
goof  should  have  a  monopoly  on  a 
sweet  woman  Hke  Bet,  then  thanking 
her  for  the  dance,  excused  himself 
and  moved  toward  the  punch  bowl. 

Eddie  reached  for  his  cigarettes. 
As  he  delved  around  for  his  lighter, 
he  noticed  the  front  door  swing  open 
and  a  figure  in  uniform  quietly  slip 
into  the  hallway.  It  was  Jim! 

Eddie  and  his  date  watched  vari- 
ous persons  gather  around  the  soldier 
and  expected  loud-voiced  revelations 
to  soon  fill  the  room.  Instead  they 
saw  a  tired-looking  young  man  warm- 
ly greet  his  friends,  grasping  their 
hands  like  they  were  valuable  treas- 
ures. 

Jim  looked  genuinely  glad  to  see 
Eddie  and  Bet,  and  the  young  pair 
found  him  reserved,  almost  with- 
drawn, rather  than  boastful  and  an- 
tagonistic. 

"There's  a  man  who's  changed," 
thought  Eddie.  "There's  a  man  who 
has  seen  life." 
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BOOKS 

(  I'  l  oin  pai^c  17  ) 

dill-  nisiii^rcc'iiiciit  will  iicNcr  \)c  sct- 
llctl. 

.\ssi.s/(iiil:  The  man  you  should 
sec  is  Dean  C'o\  iiig-ton.  He  teaches 
Koinanticisni  and  Victorian  Lit. 

Shc/lcij:  You  set',  Thomas,  we 
wrote  literature. 

Carlijlc:  Then  this  Mr.  Coving-ton 
must  certainly  be  teaching  Rosetti, 
Swinburne  and  Wilde.  We  should 
have  brought  them. 

Assistcvjt:  May  I  remind  you,  sir, 
that  this  is  a  Christian  college? 

Carlijle:  You  may,  if  you  explain 
to  me  why  a  Christian  college  allows 
a  course  in  Romanticism  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum. 

Shelley  (hastily):  May  we  see  the 
file?  Remove  your  coat,  Thomas,  we 
^have  work  to  do — at  last. 

Assistant:  The  file  isn't  that  big. 

Carlyle:  Do  you  remember,  Shel- 
ley, the  Days  when  "that"  was  a  sim- 
ple Pronoun  and  did  not  seek  to  as- 
sume the  Position  of  an  Adverb? 

Shelley^  amused:  The  file,  Thomas. 

Assistant:  Fll  take  this  list  and 
show  you  which  books  are  parallel. 
You  shouldn't  count  them. 

They  examine  the  file. 

Carlyle:  You  see,  Shelley,  we  Vic- 
torians are  respected.  One  Student 
is  reading  Oliver  Twist. 

Shelley:  And  another  The  Age  of 
Fable. 

A  meanxvhile  elapses. 

Assistant:  I  told  you  most  of  them 
would  be  parallel. 

Carlyle:  But  surely  they  must  read 
other  Things. 

Assistant:  See  for  yourself. 

Shelley:  They  do  read  other  things, 
Thomas.  Examine  these  cards.  Let 
Love  Come  Last,  Two  Tears  Before 
the  Mast. 

Carlyle:  We  will  have  no  Poetics 
here,  Percy. 

Shelley:  Forgive  me.  And  someone 
is  reading  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Carlyle:  And  here  a  student  is  read- 
ing a  Marlowe  biography.  He  mis- 
spelled Marlowe  on  the  card. 


Assista7it:  And  here  is  an  intellec- 
tual. The  Nature  and  Destiny  of 
Man. 

Carlyle:  By  whom? 

Assistant  (proudly):  Niebuhr. 

Carlyle  laughs.  The  Assistant  looks 
at  him  in  annoyance. 

Assistant:  And  here  are  The  Con- 
fessions of  St.  Augustine. 

Shelley:  We  are  progressing. 

Carlyle:  That  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. Here's  an  interesting  one,  Sexual 
Behavior  in  the  Human  Male. 

Shelley:  We  should  have  brought 

Carlyle:  If  you  please,  Percy. 
Shelley:  Here's  Paradist  Lost. 
Assistant:  And  Male  and  Female. 
Shelley:  This  is  a  clever  chap. 
The  student  is  confused. 
Carlyle:  Someone  is  reading  Pepys. 
Shelley:  And  someone  else  Ivan- 
hoe. 

Assistant:  The  movie  of  that's  on 
this  week. 

Carlyle:   Comic  Characters  of 
Shakespeare.,  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Shelley:  Are  you  commenting  or 
reading  from  the  slips,  Thomas? 

Assistant:  Here  are  some  more. 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Les  Miserables, 
The  Iliad,  The  Odyssey,  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  .  .  . 

Shelley:  And  Functional  Football. 

Carlyle:  The  Nature  of  the  Physi- 
cal World. 

Shelley  laughs.  The  assistant  is 
confused. 

Shelley  begins  to  laugh  uncontrol- 
lably. 

Carlyle:  Percy,  what  is  wrong  with 
you? 

Shelley:  still  laughing.  Look  at 
this  one,  Thomas. 

Carlyle  takes  the  card  and  reads: 
The  Sun  That  Shines  So  Fine. 

Mild  hysteria  prevails. 

Assistant:  Here's  Walden,  and 
Back  to  Methuselah. 

Violent  hysteria  from  Shelley  and 
Carlyle. 

When  the  laughter  has  subsided. 
Carlyle:  I  am  beginning  to  enjoy 


This  very  much.  Where  are  the  oth- 
er Files,  young  Man? 

Assistant:  This  is  the  only  one. 

Carlyle:  not  believing  him.  Am  I 
to  understand  that  only  these  books 
are  being  read  by  this  student  body? 

Assistant:  proudly.  Yessir.  We 
pride  ourselves  on  our  scholarship! 

Shelley  and  Carlyle  rise  solemnly. 
Without  a  word  they  leave.  When 
they  are  outside,  Shelley  speaks. 

Shelley:  Thomas,  what  will  these 
students  do  in  Eternity? 

Carlyle:  They  will  do  as  we  do, 
Percy— talk. 

Shelley:  But  about  what?  With 
this  background,  they  could  hardly 
talk  for  two  hours,  and  Eternity  is 

Carlyle  {thoughtfully) :  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Hell,  Percy? 


THE  RETURN 

(From  page  7) 

his  uncle  wanted  his  services  again. 
She  had  cried  the  day  they  had  left 
the  house  on  his  last  leave  home  be- 
fore. .  .  . 

"Don't  be  raining  on  me,"  he  had 
told  her.  "Fll  be  back  in  a  while  and 
we'll  be  back  here  again  before  you 
know  it."  Then  while  he  was  sitting- 
on  the  side  of  some  God-forsaken  hill 
listening  to  the  dull  thumping  of  ar- 
tillery shells  killing,  killing,  killing-; 
the  message  had  come  up  to  him: 
"Ann  lost  in  boating  accident!"  Until 
now,  she  had  never  been  found.  The 
lake  had  been  pulled  down,  and  drag- 
ged for  days — no  results.  She  was 
still  out  there  somewhere  in  all  that 
dark,  chilled  water,  and  he  was  here 
in  their  house  alone.  Above  the  wind, 
he  heard  a  mournful  train  whistle 
away  off  down  the  valley — a  whistle 
that  he  could  have  sworn  was  not  a 
whistle  but  a  sighing  voice:  "Fm  here 
— Fm  here";  and  then  the  wind  rose 
and  drowned  out  all  but  the  steady 
roar  of  the  fire.  The  lake,  his  lake, 
the  lake  they  had  loved,  had  taken 
all  that  meant  anything  to  him. 
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CORRECTED  FACTS 

(From  page  20) 
November  fourth.    It  was  the  old 
American  idea  to  give  both  sides  a 
whack  at  the  job. 

There  were  some  very  interesting 
sideliglits  to  the  election.  For  instance 
the  liberal  Republican,  Mr.  Lodge 
(Senator  from  Massachusetts),  was 
defeated  for  re-election  by  his  oppo- 
nent with  the  tea-drinking  charm,  Mr. 
John  Kennedy,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mr. 
Lodge  has  apparently  become  disal- 
lusioned  over  the  whole  thing,  be- 
cause he  has  said  rather  than  accept 
a  cabinet  post  from  "Ike,"  he  would 
return  to  his  private  newspaper  busi- 
ness.   The  liberals  will  miss  him. 
However,  here  is  good  news  from 
Mr.  Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri, 
formerly  of  the  Truman  hierarchy. 
He  has  defeated  that  stalwart  isola- 
tionist. Senator  Kem  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Symington  was  opposed  by  just  about 
everyone  except  the  people.  Incident- 
ally, look  for  the  Democrats  to  groom 
Mr.  Symington  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  in  "fifty-six."  It  seems  cer- 
tain Mr.  Stevenson  won't  try  for  some- 
thing twice  that  he  tried  to  avoid  in 
the  first  place.   We  have  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  Jenner  back  with  us 
to  do  all  they  can  to  obstruct  an  en- 
lightened foreign  policy.   It  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  if,  with  a  Repub- 
lican Administration,  they  will  con- 
tinue their  obstructive  policies  or  if 
they  have  been  pure  underhanded  po- 
litical maneuverings. 

In  spite  of  the  very  slim  majorities 
held  by  the  RepubUcans  in  both 
houses,  they  expect  little  trouble  in 
getting  through  the  legislation  they 
will  propose,  because  (and  this  I 
think  should  be  significant  to  South- 
erners) they  expect  the  Southern 
Democrats  (Republicans)  to  give 
them  the  necessary  majorities  to  do 
whatever  they  wish.  I  think  it  is  a 
bit  ironic  that  the  party  that  put  the 
shackles  (economic  and  political)  on 
the  South  should  confidently  expect 
the  Southerners  to  support  them 
wholeheartedly,  and  what  is  more 
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amazing,  at  least  to  this  writer,  they 
have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  be 
confident,  because  they  will  undoubt- 
edly get  that  support  which  they  de- 
sire from  the  conservative  South. 

When  the  House  is  organized  in 
January,  you  can  expect  Joe  Cannon 
from  Maine  to  get  the  post  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  with  little  trouble.  This 
is  one  of  the  men  I  warned  you  about. 
Joe  is  a  conservative  in  the  best  tra- 
ditions, and  he  may  be  expected  to 
continue  his  old  medieval  waj^s.  A 
stiff  fight  seems  to  be  brewing  in  the 
Senate  between  Bob  Taft  and  other 
more  liberal  Republicans  over  who 
will  control  the  Senate.  Taft  is  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  becoming  Senate 
majority  leader,  and  you  can  reason- 
ably expect  him  to  get  it.  The  split 
in  the  Taft  and  Eisenhower  forces 
has  not  been  mended,  and  you  may 
expect  fireworks  before  the  next  Ad- 
ministration settles  down  on  an  even 
keel. 


SPIRITS 

(From  page  21 ) 
It  all  seemed  like  a  damnably  good 
setting  for  something  dramatic  to 
happen. 

By  the  time  cold  winter  darkness 
had  made  it  impossible  for  Regina 
to  see  anything  from  the  window 
where  she  sat,  Emily  had  consumed 
most  of  the  birthday  cake  and  sat  on 
the  carpet  by  the  fire  with  a  pleased 
look  upon  her  face.  The  tree  shim- 
mered in  the  firelight. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  Emily 
smiled  and  then  she  turned  to  Flor- 
ence: "Merry  Christmas,  Grand- 
mother." 
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Was  sxvept  last  night  by  the  plain- 
tive rain 

Doivn  a  wind-blown,  glistening 
street. 

The  soul  of  the  home  where  you 
and  I 

Had  begged  the  sun's  gold  glad- 
ness in. 

With  poured  libations''  measured 
beat. 

Breathed  its  pain  and  drooped  to  die. 
And  darkness  hung  upon  the  stair 
To  be  about  the  dead  thing  there 
And  murmur  like  a  madman's 

prayer — 
Where  are  you? 
Where? 


—Reed  Upton; 


£7l  MOIIMTAIM*S  DSFEMSE 


Getting  to  the  top  of  an  empty 
mountain  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose, but  the  inanimate  fury  of  a 
mountain''s  defenses  makes  restless 
men  more  determined  to  reach  the 
summit  and  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  night  was  cold  and  still.  And 
beyond  the  light  of  the  camp-fire  the 
landscape  of  the  chilled  surroundings 
disappeared  into  the  precipice  of  dark- 
ness. There  was  snow  on  the  ground. 
And  the  flickering  flames  of  the  camp- 
fire,  like  tentacles  of  a  monstrous  oc- 
topus, reached  out  hungrily  to  grasp 
something  in  the  velvet  darkness. 

For  the  half-dozen  men  who  shiv- 
ered around  this  camp-fire  the  time 
was  growing  near.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  hours  now  before  this  group 
would  begin  to  climb  the  treacher- 
ous and  forbidding  peak  which  stood 
as  a  monument  to  those  men  who  had 
tried  to  conquer  it  and  had  failed. 
But  these  men  would  succeed.  They 
would,  they  knew.  But  somehow,  as 
they  sat  around  the  fire,  there  was 
nothing  to  talk  about,  to  laugh  about. 
The  cold  had  muted  their  voices  and 
their  thoughts.  The  group  of  six 
men  were  not  professional  mountain 
climbers— the  kind  you  read  about  in 
the  papers.  They  were  not  even  ex- 
perienced, for  they  had  only  made  one 
climb  before,  and  that  was  up  a  peak 
which  other  climbers  had  conquered 
many  times.  But  they  were  men, 
real  men;  tough,  unshaven,  troopers 
from  a  nearby  lumber  camp.  Unex- 
perienced in  mountain  climbing,  yes, 
but  men  who  knew,  loved,  and  looked 
for  perilous  and  exciting  adventure. 
Only  a  few  hours  till  dawn,  and  then 
thev  would  begin. 

Detailed  plans  had  been  made.  Ev- 
ery man's  place  during  the  climb  had 
been  worked  out  in  advance,  every 
piece  of  equipment  tested  and  re- 
tested. 


Jack  was  the  first  to  break  the 
monotonous  quiet.  "Why  in  the  hell 
don't  you  guys  say  somethin'?  We 
ain't  a  bunch  of  damn  mummies." 

Jefl',  who  was  sitting  on  a  blanket 
with  his  legs  crossed  under  him,  was 
the  only  one  who  attempted  to  an- 
swer. "If  you're  so  damn  interested 
in  having  somebody  talk,  talk  to  your- 
self. Hell  if  I  care  to  make  with  a 
lot  of  bull." 

The  other  four,  known  to  others 
only  by  their  nicknames  —  Trav, 
Moose,  Hack,  and  Crow  —  did  not 
blink  an  eye,  and  silence  once  again 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  reigned 
supreme. 

Were  it  not  for  the  battered  watch 
that  Moose  carried  in  his  pocket,  the 
group  would  never  have  known  when 
morning  came,  for  sometime  in  the 
night  the  snow  had  begun  to  fall 
again.  The  wind  was  strong,  hurri- 
cane-like, and  the  sky  gray  and  bleak. 

The  small  group  slowly  dismantled 
their  camp  and  set  out  on  their  great- 
est adventure.  Curses  and  obscen- 
ities were  the  only  words  used,  and 
under  the  circumstances  were  the  only 
ones  expressive. 

The  object  of  their  climb  was  not 
visible,  even  though  they  were  only 
several  hundred  yards  from  its  base. 
The  snow  was  coming  down  faster 
now,  and  the  wind  hit  the  face  like 
a  dull  razor. 

The  first  mile  of  the  climb  was  slow 
but  uneventful.  The  walking  was 
easy  enough,  and  the  men  were  now 
in  better  spirits  and  occasionally 
yelled  at  one  another. 

Around  noon  the  party  stopped  for 
their  first  break,  and  pried  into  some 
of  their  rations. 

"Just  like  the  damned  army," 
Moose  half  laughingly  said.  "But  I 
sure  am  glad  there  ain't  no  damn 
bullets  to  duck.  There  ain't  many 
things  I  mind,  but  I  sure  hate  dying, 


and  if  one  of  them  frapping  things 
hits  you,  you're  a  dead  son-of-a-gun!" 

"There  ain't  but  one  thing  wrong 
with  mountain  climbin',"  Trav  add- 
ed. "There  ain't  no  wimmin,  and  I'm 
just  downright  skeptible  about  any- 
thing or  any  place  that  ain't  got  no 
wimmin.  God,  you  shoulda'  seen  that 
woman  I  had  down  at  the  " 

"Shut  your  damn  trap,  Trav;  you 
gonna'  git  me  all  worked  up  for 
nothing,"  Jeff  snapped.  "We're  out 
to  conquer  this  here  hill.  That  wom- 
an'U  be  there  when  you  git  back.  If 
she  ain't,  I  know  where  another  one 
just  as  good  is." 

The  next  few  hours  the  climbing 
was  more  like  what  they  were  ex- 
pecting. The  snow  had  stopped  fall- 
ing, but  the  wind  was  sharper.  At 
frequent  intervals  a  big  rock  or  boul- 
der whizzed  over  their  heads  like  a 
flying  saucer.  The  sky  had  lightened 
a  bit,  and  as  the  clouds  shifted  their 
positions  the  outline  of  the  part  of  the 
mountain  still  to  climb  was  glimpsed. 

Occasionally  the  group  could  look 
to  either  side  of  them  and  see  just 
how  far  up  they  were.  Now,  each 
step  of  the  six  men  carried  with  it 
life  or  death.  The  tow  rope  was  con- 
nected to  the  waist  of  each  climber, 
and  all  six  were  tied  to  each  other. 
They  were  tired,  dead  tired,  but  there 
was  no  place  to  stop.  Their  big  coats 
and  gloves  were  about  as  effective  as 
paper  bags.  The  wind  cut  through 
them  like  a  large  pruning  knife.  Their 
toes  had  long  since  become  numb,  and 
each  step  was  now  a  burden  requiring 
great  effort. 

Late  that  evening  the  group  found 
a  small  niche  in  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  it  was  here  that  they  stayed 
until  dawn.  They  could  not  sleep- 
too  cold. 

At  dawn  they  were  up  and  on  the 
go  again,  but  with  ever-increasing 
(Continued  on  pag-e  27) 
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11'/'//;  them  iJic  Seed  of  Wisdmn  did 
I  smr. 

And  ivith  inij  mvn  Jiand  lahoiirVI  it 
to  gro7i': 

A)id  t/ii.s  7i<(is  all  the  Harvest  that  1 
realT'd — 

'7  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind 

J  iior 

The  Rubaiyat 

of  Omar  Khayyam 

I  LOOKED  up  from  my  cue  stick  and 
there  he  sat,  perched  on  top  of  half 
a  dozen  beer  cases.  I  had  felt  the 
discomfort  of  being  watched,  and  now 
I  looked  up  into  his  small,  dark, 
flashing  eyes.  He  was  a  little,  old 
man  and  his  legs  hung  helplessly 
down  the  side  of  the  cases.  He  wore 
an  old,  beaten  up  army  overcoat.  His 
face  peered  through  the  upturned 
collar.  His  shoulders  and  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  drooped  as  if  he  had 
never  found  sufficient  advantage  in 
holding  them  up.  Nothing  should  be 
more  commonplace  than  a  tramp  in  a 
pool  room,  and  yet  what  a  fascinat- 
ing and  strange  clan  are  tramps.  Here 
is  a  bit  of  humanity  with  no  sham 
or  pretense.  No  false  front— they  do 
not  know  where  they  are  going,  and 
so  they  don't  care.  They  come  and 
go  with  little  reason,  following  the 
seasons.  New  York  in  the  summer, 
Miami  in  the  winter— like  the  mil- 
lionaire. This  little  old  man  must 
have  seen  it  all.  There  was  a  lot 
of  moving  about  and  loud  talking  in 
the  pool  room,  but  the  old  man  sat 
aloof  on  the  cases.  He  seemed  to  be 
taking  everything  in,  and  he  saw  it 
all  with  a  blank  expression.  Only 
his  eyes  had  meaning.  They  were 
the  saddest  eyes  I  have  ever  seen. 
In  these  sad  and  tired  eyes  were  writ- 
ten again  the  truth  of  The  Preacher, 
"The  Wind  goeth  toward  the  south, 
and  turneth  about  into  the  north;  it 
whirleth  about  continually,  and  the 


Wind  returneth  again  according  to 
his  circuits." 

The  smoke  from  his  cigarette  rose 
to  join  the  cloud  of  smoke  which  hung 
overhead.  He  looked  perfectly  at  ease 
and  at  home  on  his  high  seat,  thougli 
he  kept  glancing  out  of  the  window 
as  if  he  must  soon  be  going.  It  was 
dark  outside  and  raining.  He  must 
have  wandered  into  the  pool  room 
for  shelter.  After  my  next  shot  I 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
and  watched  him  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye.  Again  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  eyes.  You  could  tell  he  had 
seen  a  lot  of  pool  games — he  had 
see  a  lot  of  pool  games. 

A  little  boy  came  up  to  the  pop- 
corn machine  that  was  next  to  where 
the  old  man  sat.  The  little  boy  stood 
there  a  moment,  hesitating,  looking 
at  the  machine,  then  looking  down 
in  his  hand.  The  old  man  got  down 
off  the  beer  cases,  took  a  coin  from 
the  boy's  hand,  and  put  it  into  the 
machine.  They  both  carefully  watch- 
ed the  bag  fill  up.  The  little  boy 
looked  up  at  the  old  man.  The  old 
man  picked  up  the  bag,  took  a  few 
pieces,  and  handed  the  bag  to  the 
little  boy.  The  boy  went  running  off. 
The  old  man  climbed  back  up  on 
the  beer  cases.  All  this  was  done 
without  a  word. 

After  my  next  shot  I  went  over 
and  sat  on  a  bench  close  to  the  old 
man. 

"You  shoot  a  good  stick."  He  spoke 
as  easily  as  if  we  had  been  talking 
all  evening. 

"Did  you  speak  to  me?"  I  asked. 

There  was  such  a  long  pause  that 
I  thought  perhaps  he  had  not  spoken. 

"You  shoot  easy.  That's  the  way 
to  win." 

"I  control  the  cue  ball  better  when 
I  shoot  easy." 

Again  he  was  as  quiet  as  if  he 
had  never  spoken.   He  continued  to 


look  straight  ahead.  I  arose,  shot  in 
a  couple  of  balls,  and  returned  to  the 
bench. 

"That's  right,  just  take  a  couple 
at  a  time,  as  they  come,  don't  force 
'em.   You'll  win." 

My  opponent  shot  in  several  balls 
on  an  amazing  assortment  of  shots 
before  missing  his  easiest  shot. 

"I'm  afraid  I  won't  win  this  one." 

"You'll  win;  he  shoots  too  hard, 
too  much  english,  too  much  pressure; 
he'll  win  a  few  games,  but  you'll  win 
the  most.  You've  got  patience.  Ever 
do  much  fishing?" 

"A  little,"  I  replied.  I  waited  for 
him  to  go  on,  but  that  was  all.  He 
did  not  speak  to  me  again.  He  had 
never  turned  his  head  or  changed  his 
expression.  After  my  next  shot  I 
moved  back  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  and  watched  him,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  be  conscious  I  was  there. 

At  the  table  next  to  ours,  there 
was  a  man  running  the  table.  He 
made  ball  after  ball.  Most  of  the 
spectators  had  begun  to  watch  him. 
He  shot  in  six,  then  the  seven.  For 
a  long  time  he  studied  how  to  make 
the  eight  ball.  Finally  he  took  aim, 
shot,  the  ball  bounced  off  two  rails 
and  went  straight  for  the  hole.  As 
it  dropped  in,  the  onlookers  gasped 
with  amazement.  Then  the  cue  ball 
took  a  peculiar  spin,  and  left  the  nine 
ball  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
The  spectators  groaned.  He  could 
not  make  this  one.  The  "shark  studied 
a  few  seconds,  then  wi..t  cool  delib- 
eration bent  over,  aimed.  At  this 
moment  I  looked  up  at  the  old  man 
who  had  been  closely  following  the 
game.  But  as  the  cue  stick  was  drawn 
back  to  shoot  the  nine  ball,  the  money 
ball,  the  old  man  slowly,  indifferently 
turned  his  head  toward  the  window. 
It  was  still  raining.  I  looked  back 
just  in  time  to  see  the  nine  ball  spin 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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DEATH 


The  air  was  thick  with  screaming 
I  shells  and  holes  were  dug  with  each 
resounding  shock.  I  ran  through  mud 
until  a  hard  and  stabbing  pain  struck 
beneath  my  neck. 

Here  I  lie  through  endless  hours, 
hours  of  time,  hours  of  thought,  hours 
of  memories.  Who  knows  when  death 
shall  strike  with  that  sudden  sting? 
A  sting  that  will  hurt,  or  a  sting 
that  will  ease  my  aching  soul  and 
rest  my  body  upon  some  gray  hill, 
full  of  men  who  have  made  a  world 
of  life.  Death,  a  word  of  hate,  a 
word  of  love,  a  word  of  fear.  I  trav- 
eled the  tunnels  of  time,  step  by  step, 
until  at  last  I  found  time  was  the 
only  thing  man  could  not  save.  Once 
one  step  is  taken,  there  is  no  turning 
back,  but  only  amble  on  to  the  brinks 


of  eternity  or  the  abysmal  pits  of 
hell. 

I  lay  with  staring  eyes,  shaking 
like  the  buried  pillars  of  destiny. 
Come,  cold  wave,  and  ease  my  wor- 
ried mind,  and  let  me  blow  with 


earthly  winds  which  will  scatter  my 
thoughts  like  leaves  in  the  autumn 
breeze.  Sometimes  the  blackness  and 
darkness  of  night  creeps  over  my 
sight  even  though  I  know  my  eyes 
are  open  wide.  I  know  time  is  short, 
that  soon  I'll  know  the  mysteries  it 


holds.  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  my 
death  can  be  called  a  birth,  a  birth 
of  light,  a  birth  of  goodness,  a  birth 
that  will  restore  my  youthful 
thoughts. 

Yes,  I  feel  it  now  as  it  starts  its 
slow  tormenting  pace.  I  feel  myself 
sinking  down,  down  like  a  bird  with 
a  broken  wing.  If  only  I  could  reach 
up  and  clasp  that  hand  which  would 
pull  me  back  to  the  realm  of  living! 
My  thoughts  are  scattered,  my  body 
is  numb;  I  hear  a  thousand  bells  that 
ring  with  laughter  that  their  duty 
is  done.  A  ray  of  light,  like  a  glass 
spectrum,  blended  so  perfectly  and 
so  beautifully  that  all  is  lost  in  a 
ray  of  colors. 

The  air  is  clear  and  the  shells  no 
longer  blast. 


The  midnight  blue  of  the  heavens 
slowly  pales  and  blends  under  the 
soft  magic  of  moonglow.  The  crys- 
tal sprinkle  of  stars  becomes  dulled 
and  they  bhnk  modestly  in  the  im- 
age of  diamond  wavelets.  Tapers  of 
moonbeam  cling  to  fragments  of  the 
fresh,  scented  air  as  it  gives  birth 
to  a  breeze  which  drifts  like  a  thought 
and  teases  a  tendril  of  hair.  The 
moonglow  exerts  its  art  on  the  trem- 
bling waters,  causing  the  rhythmic, 
muted  beat  of  the  surf,  and  the  sur- 
face is  not  water  but  a  sheen  of  silver- 
gold  with  a  border  of  sprayed  lace. 
The  irreverent  noises  of  people  striv- 
ing quietly  and  desperately  for  love, 
but  hate,  for  life,  but  death  fuse  with 
the  symphony  and  reality  and  unre- 


ality and  all  is  Night. 

The  dirty  yellow  glow  of  artificial 
lights  blends  easily  with  the  long, 
crowded  room  in  which  the  mass  has 
gathered.  They  hover  together  like 
leashed  animals,  at  the  rough  tables, 
paused  in  their  mad,  fruitless  quest. 
And  the  search  is  interminable.  .  .  . 
A  rose-tipped  cigarette  in  a  littered 
ash  tray.  A  lewd  joke,  laughter,  a 
curse,  a  bottle.  .  .  .  Like  wraiths  they 
weave  among  the  tables,  parting  the 
blue  haze  of  atmosphere,  gigantic, 
small,  grotesque,  ugly,  but  smiling. 

The  tinkle  of  a  blue  piano  beats 
through  the  waves  until  it  pierces 
them.  A  smoky  voice  reaches  out 
from  between  red  lips  and  turns  the 
head  with  the  touch  of  a  velvet  hand. 


Tan  smooth  legs  disappear  beneath 
the  green  of  a  pair  of  shorts  and  be- 
gin to  move  sinuously  to  the  sensual 
"St.  Louis  Blues."  The  breasts  be- 
neath the  white  blouse  form  a  cre- 
scendo. And  the  smile  says— yes,  and 
the  lissome  body  screams— now!  And 
the  limpidity  of  the  brown  eyes  says 
—you  fool!  The  crowd  is  an  animal, 
leaning  forward,  eyes  glistening,  lips 
parted,  bodies  tense,  and  all  '\^— de- 
sire. The  tan  legs  slow,  the  red  lips 
close,  the  tinkle  fades,  and  the  way 
is  lost.  And  the  endless  quest  with 
a  rose-tipped  cigarette,  a  lewd  joke, 
laughter,  a  curse,  a  bottle,  and — all 
is  Night. 
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TOMORROW  IS  JUST  ANOTHER  DAY 

By  DAVID  BYRD 

\\'i/h  (ipfjlo^ics  to  Gcori^c  Milhiim,  -who  has  the  ori'^inal  plot  of  this  storij. 


"Bf.  surf,  that  you  pick  a  subject 
that  is  not  too  broad  for  your  term 
paper  and  don't  forget  that  it  will 
be  half  of  your  final  grade.  The 
other  grades  will  come  from  your 
exam  and  classwork.  Now  for  the 
final  .  .  .,  Professor  Brown  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  knock  on  the  door.  Upon 
opening  the  door,  the  Negro  janitor 
handed  the  boy  a  note. 

"Mister  Reynolds." 

Bill,  tall  and  lanky,  went  up  to 
the  desk  and  got  the  note.  He  trudged 
back  to  his  seat  and  opened  the  letter. 
It  was  from  the  Dean.  Bill  knew  of 
no  reason  why  the  Dean  would  want 
to  see  him  at  this  moment.  "Don't 
tell  me  I've  got  to  go  watch  that  man 
run  his  hand  through  his  unkempt 
hair  and  fidget  with  some  pencil  or 
paper,"  thought  Bill  as  he  reluctantly 
went  to  the  Dean's  office  when  the 
bell  rang. 

"Come  in,  Mister  Reynolds." 

His  heart  beating  with  fear,  he  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  chair.  The 
Dean,  sitting  in  a  slumped  position, 
rubbed  his  clean-shaven  face  as  he 
began  talking. 

"Mister  Reynolds,  I  have  just  been 
'looking  at  your  mid-semester  grades. 
As  you  know,  we  have  a  rule  here 
which  states  that  if  a  freshman  fails 
four  subjects,  he  automatically  flunks 
out  of  the  school." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know."  ' 

"According  to  your  grades  here, 
you  are  failing  three:  Math,  French, 
chemistry,  and  you  have  a  D-minus 
on  English.  I  believe  you  work  in 
tovvn,  is  that  not  right?"  the  Dean 
asked,  picking  up  a  piece  of  paper 
and  folding  it. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  work  at  Andy's." 

"What  are  your  hours  there?" 

"From  six  to  twelve  at  night,  sir." 

"Every  night?" 

"Except  Sunday  night." 

The  Dean  threw  the  paper  in  the 


waste  basket.  "I  see.  I  understand 
your  situation  and  I  admire  your  cour- 
age for  trying  to  work  your  way 
tlu'ough  college;  but  you  are  going 
to  have  to  start  studying  a  little  more. 
If  you  need  any  help,  drop  by  and 
see  me." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

Bill  left  the  Dean's  office  in  deep 
thought  and  went  to  his  room.  He 
knew  that  he  had  to  do  better,  be- 
cause finishing  college  meant  so  much 
to  him.  His  life  at  home  had  been 
hard  to  cope  with,  but  with  solid 
determination,  he  hung  on.  Getting 
an  education  would  put  Bill  in  a 
better  economic  and  social  position, 
which  he  had  not  previously  had.  His 
father  would  not  help  him  and  his 
sisters,  who  had  quit  school  to  work 
in  a  dime  store  and  were  now  married 
with  husbands  to  support  them,  did 
not  see  the  value  of  an  education  for 
Bill.  He  had  diligently  worked  his 
way  through  high  school  and  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors,  but  college 
was  so  different.  His  father  said  that 
he  did  not  have  a  high  school  edu- 
cation and  he  was  making  a  living. 
"But  such  a  meager  living  it  is," 
thought  Bill.  Bill's  mother  died  when 
he  was  very  young  and  he  did  not 
have  anyone  to  encourage  him. 

He  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  his 
room  when  Donald  walked  in. 

"What?  Don't  tell  me  you're  not 
going  to  sack  out  this  afternoon!  And 
studying,  too.  Man!  You  are  really 
getting  up  in  this  world." 

"Go  ahead  and  laugh.  I've  got 
three  damn  failures." 

"So  have  I,  but  you  are  making 
better  on  English  and  I  know  I'm 
going  to  fail  it.  I  just  can't  find  any 
time  for  that  term  paper  that  we've 
got  to  write." 

"Ah!  You  can  always  pull  them 
up.  Care  to  go  to  a  movie  this  after- 
noon? Marilyn  Monroe  is  playing  in 


some  comedy.   Whatta  gal!" 

"Guess  I  better  stay  here  and  see 
if  I  can  learn  any  French.  Don't  see 
why  I  should  have  to  take  the  stuff 
anyhow.  Til  never  go  to  FVance." 

"Maybe  they  should  offer  a  course 
in  Korean." 

"Yeah.  Hey,  I  didn't  tell  you  I 
had  to  go  to  the  Dean's  office  today, 

did  r?" 

"No,  what  did  old  Grump  want?" 
"Talked  to  me  about  my  grades." 
"Did  he  fidget  with  his  pencil  this 
time?" 

"No,  he  tried  to  make  sometliing 
out  of  a  piece  of  paper  and  he  could 
not." 

"Ha,  that's  a  laugh.  Well,  I  better 
get  going  if  I'm  going  with  the  rest 
of  the  gang.  See  ya  later.  Bill." 

Bill  tried  to  concentrate  on  his 
French,  but  he  began  thinking  of  the 
good  times  his  roommate  had.  He 
seemed  so  carefree  and  jolly.  He  was 
always  dating,  or  going  to  the  school 
dances,  but  Bill  had  to  stay  in  his 
room  and  sleep  or  study.  He  fell 
across  his  bed  with  his  book,  and 
soon  fell  asleep. 

"Little  late,  aren't  you.  Bill?"  said 
Wayne  as  Bill  dragged  in  the  restau- 
rant and  took  his  place  behind  the 
grill. 

"Yeah,  guess  so.  Guess  I  overslept 
this  afternoon." 

"That's  okay.  I  didn't  mind  work- 
ing a  few  minutes  overtime." 

"Thanks,  Wayne." 

"See  ya  tomorrow." 

"Okay,"  Bill  said  and  began  wash- 
ing the  dirty  dishes  that  had  accu- 
mulated during  the  rush  supper  hour. 

"Can  I  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  Mister 
Reynolds?" 

"Sure,"  Bill  said,  and  turned 
around.  "Yes,  sir.  Professor  Brown." 
He  nervously  placed  the  coffee  on  the 
table. 

"Mister  Reynolds,  I  want  to  talk 
with  you.  You  seem  not  to  have  any 
interest  in  my  English  class  lately, 
and  I've  noticed  you  going  to  sleep 
several  times,  too." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  ...  I  don't  get  off 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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He  stood  in  the  bouncing,  swaying 
vestibule  of  the  Pullman,  amid  the 
screech  and  clatter  of  the  brake  shoes 
biting  into  the  steel  of  the  wheels. 
The  porter,  with  his  abrupt  but  po- 
lite: "Excuse  me,  suh!"  passed  by 
him  to  release  the  floor  panel  and 
open  the  door.  Just  another  stop  in 
a  long  day's  run  to  the  big,  smiling 
Negro,  but  to  him  it  was  the  last 
stop  on  a  seemingly  endless  road — 
a  road  he  had  been  traveling  for  an 
interminable  length  of  time— a  road 
whose  end  he  was  approaching  with 
every  click  of  the  rail  joints. 

With  a  final  sickening  and  sudden 
jolt,  as  if  the  man  up  front  were  dis- 
gusted, the  car  groaned  to  a  halt. 
Five  steps  away  from  home  ground 
—ground  he  had  been  away  from  a 
year.  They  seemed  like  miles  to  him, 
but  to  cover  them  was  to  end  it  all. 

Old  Joe,  the  station  agent,  was  out 
bustling  around  the  platform  with 
his  measly  few  parcels  of  express, 
and  did  not  notice  him  as  he  walked 
past  down  the  board  surface  toward 
Main  Street.  Faintly,  very  faintly,  he 
heard  the  cry  he  had  heard  so  much 
in  the  past:  "B-o-a-r-d,"  and  the  noise 
of  a  moving  mass  of  steel  receded 
in  the  distance. 

The  dull,  lethargic  town  lay 
sprawled  before  him;  anyone's  town 
who  wanted  to  claim  it.  That  was 
the  beauty  of  it  all— anyone  could 
come  in  and  in  no  time  at  all,  he 
was  a  full-fledged  and  accepted  mem- 
ber of  the  town's  citizenry;  that  is, 
unless  you  left  like  he  had  with  not 
the  slightest  explanation.  People  had 
wondered  why  "that  boy  did  like 
that,"  but  no  one  but  he  himself  knew 
the  true  reason.  And  that  he  intended 
to  keep  to  himself. 

The  main  highway  was,  of  course, 
the  main  thoroughfare.  No  traffic 
troubles  or  worries  here,  though  — 
folks  were  just  as  neighborly  on  the 


streets  as  they  were  in  their  own 
yards.  There  were  the  tourists  pass- 
ing through,  "yankee  imports"  they 
were  not  so  fondly  named;  but  con- 
sidering them  a  necessary  evil,  they 
were  allowed  passage  unharmed.  He 
even  remembered  the  day  one  had 
possessed  the  audacity  to  question  the 
town's  history.  To  be  sure,  it  held 
many  stories,  but  what  little  town  did 
not? 

And  there  was  old  Frank,  the  post- 
master, with  the  inveterate  tobacco 
stain  about  his  mouth.  How  many 
years  had  he  met  the  trains  and  am- 
bled back  to  put  up  the  few  objects 
of  mail  in  the  boxes,  and  then  meet 
so  many  people  with  a  pleasant  "No" 
that  belied  his  inner  feelings?  He, 
the  man  who  passed  out  letters  that 
told  of  love,  health,  sickness,  death, 
could  not  feel  right  doing  anything 
but  just  that.  And  it  was  Frank  who 
started  so  many  of  her  letters  to  him 
in  the  days  just  after  he  left.  Sure, 
there  had  been  letters,  many  of  them 
at  first,  but  after  a  while  they  began 
to  slow  down  in  their  frequency,  and 
finally  they  had  stopped  altogether. 
It  could  be  that  his  attitude  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  her  failure  to  write. 
He  had  not  written  what  could  be 
called  civil  letters  to  her  at  all.  They 
usually  were  methodical  wastes  of 
good  stamps.  His  fault,  yes,  but  al- 
ready done  and  passed— too  late  now. 
He  moved  past  the  General  Store. 
Here,  he  mused,  he  had  had  his  first 
position.  He  clearly  remembered  the 
day  old  Mr.  Wilson  had  engaged 
him  to  sweep  out  the  store,  for  a 
quarter  and  a  bag  of  candy,  after 
closing  on  Saturday.  He  was  the 
only  kid  who  could  boast  that  he 
had  his  own  income.  More  actual 
money  than  he  had  ever  made  since. 
Even  though  when  he  left  he  had 
a  clerk's  job,  he  longed  for  the  davs 
when  he  had  had  no  worries  at  all 


except  how  he  was  going  to  get  that 
sweeping  done,  and  get  to  the  last 
showing  of  that  rootin',  tootin'  west- 
ern movie,  the  only  kind  that  ever 
came  to  town  at  all. 

A  breeze  whipped  the  moss  hang- 
ing from  the  trees  over  the  street, 
and  the  sun  played  through  the  limbs 
creating  grotesque  shapes  which 
seemed  to  move  as  listlessly  as  he 
did.  The  sand  of  the  street  seemed 
to  hold  him  as  he  strode  on  toward 
home.  Presently,  there  it  was,  low, 
comfortable,  and  white;  the  house  he 
had  grown  up  in  and  finally  come  to 
leave  as  he  had.  That  house  held 
many  memories  for  him,  happy  mem- 
ories of  a  childhood  at  home.  Like 
any  other  kid,  he  had  contracted  all  of 
the  hurts  and  ills  of  the  age;  measles, 
broken  arms,  bloody  noses  —  all  of 
them  had  happened  here.  And  when 
they  did  he  had  been  able  to  come 
here  for  comfort  and  understanding. 
Then  the  time  on  his  first  date  that 
things  had  failed  to  progress  as  he 
had  planned,  and  he  came  back  home 
with  his  world  of  illusions  shattered. 
Now,  here  he  was  again,  home,  but 
with  no  expectation  of  sympathy  or 
understanding.  And  he  was  not  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectation. 

His  mother  and  dad  were  the  same, 
only  a  little  older  and  a  little  grayer 
from  worrying  about  him.  They  were 
overjoyed  at  seeing  him,  and  wel- 
comed him  back  to  their  tiny  circle 
of  life  called  home.  His  home-com- 
ing appeared  to  him  as  the  story  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  had  told  him 
so  long  ago.  Nothing  was  too  good 
to  fix  for  him,  and  everything  was 
done  to  make  him  glad  he  had  re- 
turned. Yet,  there  was  still  something 
wrong. 

Days  passed,  yet  he  never  saw  her 
nor  met  her  when  he  went  to  the 
post  office  or  down  to  the  store  for 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Editor's  notf.:  The  author  of  this 
article  came  to  America  as  an  immi- 
grant in  July  1948.  He  was  born 
in  Holland.  During-  the  War  he  was 
f^oing-  to  school  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. He  has  lived  in  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Berlin,  and  Munich.  He 
has  traveled  over  much  of  Europe. 
His  home  is  in  Vermont.  Jan  is  a 
senior  majoring  in  Education  and 
History.  He  plans  to  teach. 

Many  students  have  asked  me 
about  different  things  in  the  Low 
Countries,  but  the  prize  question  was 
put  to  me  by— well,  of  course,  a  fresh- 
man. It  was  one  of  a  number  of 
rather  taxing  questions  and  ran  like 
this:  "Do  the  people  in  Holland  take 
their  wooden  shoes  off  when  they  go 
to  bed?" 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  authority 
on  events  in  Holland,  but  on  the  basis 
of  this  actual  question  I  venture  to 
present  certain  phases  of  student  life 
with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Let  me  start  by  telling  you  some- 
thing about  Dutch  high  schools.  In 
the  first  place  not  everybody  goes 
to  high  school.  An  entrance  exam- 
ination is  generally  required,  and  even 
though  the  schools  are  state-subsi- 
dized, a  small  tuition  has  to  be  paid. 
This  might  explain  why  these  sec- 
ondary schools  are  on  a  much  higher 
level  than  their  American  counter- 
parts. So  with  a  student  body  that 
could  well  be  compared  in  caliber 
with  that  of  an  average  American 
college  it  is  not  surprising  that  you 
find  a  hard  curriculum  offered.  There 
is  no  choice  in  individual  subjects 
that  the  student  may  take  once  he 
is  enrolled.  But  he  does  choose  his 
type  of  school.  He  can  go  to  a  reg- 
ular high  school,  which  takes  five 
years,  or  he  can  go  to  the  gymnasium 
which  specializes  in  classical  studies 
and  takes  six  years.  There  sometimes 


is  also  a  third  possibility,  and  that 
is  the  Lyceum^  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  and  takes  five  to  six 
years,  according  to  which  direction 
the  student  takes  after  his  first  three 
years.  All  of  these  schools  start  after 
the  six  grades  in  grammar  school. 
To  come  back  to  the  curriculum, 
classes  are  held  six  days  a  week, 
morning  and  afternoon,  with  only 
Saturday  afternoon  off.  A  load  of 
ten  to  twelve  subjects  is  average,  and 
if  you  fail  two  of  them  or  make  three 
low  grades  you  have  to  do  the  whole 
year  over  again.  The  pressure  is 
great.  The  teachers  will  help  you, 
but  not  pamper  you,  and  they  expect 
a  lot  of  work.  If  you  are  mentally 
not  well  equipped  you  do  better  in 
going  to  a  trade  school. 

There  is  a  large  emphasis  on  lan- 
guages which  might  be  explained  by 
the  relative  position  of  Holland  in 
Europe.  Besides  the  native  Dutch, 
French,  German,  and  English  are 
studied  during  the  entire  stay  at 
school.  The  gymnasium  adds  to  this 
Latin  and  Greek.  Add  to  this  a  good 
amount  of  mathematics,  history,  art, 
geography,  natural  sciences  and  half 
a  dozen  other  courses,  and  you  will 
have  to  agree  with  me  that  the  stu- 
dents have  a  rather  full  schedule. 
The  school  year  itself  is  long,  too, 
and  five  or  six  weeks  of  summer  va- 
cation will  fly  by,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  students  rarely  work 
during  these  vacations. 

At  the  end  of  your  high  school 
you  have  to  take  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination administered  by  the  state. 
If  you  fail  you  can  do  your  last  year 
over  again  and  try  once  more,  but 
that  is  all.  This  examination  is  a 
requisite  for  entering  a  university, 
and  the  studying  that  the  students 
do  during  their  last  year  can  very 
well  be  compared  with  the  work  a 
student  does  in  his  first  year  at  a 


medical  school  here.  I  might  men- 
tion that  graduates  of  high  schools 
in  Holland  and  most  other  European 
countries  are  accepted  with  upper- 
classman  standing  in  nearly  all  col- 
leges in  the  United  States. 

Don't  let  me  create  the  impression 
that  students  in  Holland  spend  their 
time  with  books  exclusively.  Even 
the  very  strict  schools  will  give  a 
holiday  for  the  first  day  of  good  ice 
skating,  and  in  the  physical  educa- 
tion classes,  soccer,  hockey,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  and  many  other  sports 
are  played.  Interscholastic  sports  are 
played,  but  are  not  as  much  empha- 
sized as  they  are  here.  Nevertheless, 
people  are  very  sports-minded,  there 
are  hundreds  of  athletic  clubs.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  one  bicycle  for  every 
two  people,  and  I  can  assure  you 
they  are  used.  There  are  no  school 
busses,  and  I  used  to  ride  my  bike 
eight  miles  to  school  every  day  and 
think  nothing  of  it.  We  always  car- 
ried our  raincoats  along  and  used 
them  quite  regularly,  but  no  weather 
ever  stopped  us  from  getting  to  school 
—except  some  good  frost  that  turned 
the  numerous  waterways  into  won- 
derful skating  lanes.  Then  everybody 
tied  on  his  wonderful  Dutch  skates 
and  off  we  went,  from  city  to  city. 
There  are  several  tours  in  which  thou- 
sands participate.  One  is  called  the 
sixteen  villages,  and  it  is  around 
eighty  miles  long.  Then  there  are 
also  the  "Eleven  Lakes"  and  the 
"Eleven  Cities,"  which  are  ninety  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long, 
respectively,  and  take  one  day. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  Dutch 
universities,  because  colleges,  as  we 
have  them  here,  are  unknown.  Be- 
cause the  student  that  is  admitted  to 
one  of  the  six  universities  has  had  a 
very  thorough  preparation,  he  starts 
at  once  in  his  field  of  specialization. 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Every  once  in  a  while,  there  comes 
i  out  of  Hollywood  a  motion  picture 
!  which  has  had  very  little  publicity 
;  and   which   to   everyone's  surprise 
turns  out  to  be  a  tremendous  hit. 
Above  and  Beyond  is  one  of  these 
pictures.  The  movie  is  another  in  a 
series  which  has  attempted  to  show 
the  American  people  just  what  went 
on  behind  the  scenes  before  the  first 
atomic  bomb  was  dropped  over  the 
Japanese  mainland.    And  this  film 
is  by  far  the  best  in  the  series. 

The  story  is  that  of  Lt.  Col.  Tib- 
bets— the  story  of  the  courageous  man 
who  was  responsible  for  one  of  the 
most  important  military  operations  of 
our  time.  Col.  Tibbets'  job  was  to 
train  a  top-flight  air  crew  for  the 
purpose  of  dropping  this  first  atomic 
bomb.  And  just  what  he  had  to  do 
makes  up  the  first  good  motion  pic- 
ture of  the  year. 

Robert  Taylor,  as  Colonel  Paul 
Tibbets  turns  in  his  best  performance 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  nominated 
for  the  1952  academy  award.  Taylor 
conveys  in  a  brilliant  manner  the 
strain  and  emotions  of  the  Air  Force 
colonel. 

Eleanor  Parker,  as  Mrs.  Tibbets, 
was  equally  commanding  in  her  role 
as  a  woman  who  was  witnessing  the 
break-up  of  her  marriage.  In  her 
scenes  with  Taylor,  Miss  Parker  was 
never  more  convincing. 

The  supporting  cast  was  especially 
outstanding.  James  Whitmore,  who 
rose  to  fame  in  the  picture  "Battle- 
ground," played  the  captain  who  was 
the  security  officer  for  "Operation 
Silver  Plate,"  as  the  project  was 
known.  He  once  again  proved  that 
he  is  one  of  the  best  character  actors 
in  Hollywood. 

The  film  was  produced  in  coopera- 
tion  with   the   United   States  Air 


Force,  which  supplied  films  of  the 
actual  dropping  of  the  first  "A" 
bomb. 

.f-  If-  *  -t-  ¥• 

About  this  time  each  year  the 
newspapers  and  trade  journals  carry 
lists  of  the  year's  best  pictures.  Be- 
low is  my  selection  of  eight  of  the 
best  cinema  features  for  1952,  listed 
in  no  significant  order: 

1.  High  Noon— Si  difl^erent  and  sus- 
pense-filled Western,  with  Gary 
Cooper. 

2.  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  — 
De  Mille's  latest  extravaganza, 
about  the  great  Ringling  circus. 

3.  Come  Back,  Little  Sheha — the  fa- 
mous stage  hit  with  its  original 
star,  Shirley  Booth. 

4.  Phone  Call  from  a  Stranger — 
Bette  Davis,  never  better,  in  a 
supporting  role. 

5.  The  Quiet  A/an— John  Wayne  in 
John  Ford's  greatest  production. 

6.  Singing  in  the  i?«/?7  — another  mu- 
sical hit,  featuring  the  king  of 
dance.  Gene  Kelly. 

7.  Limelight— the  latest  film  of  old- 
timer  Charles  Chaplin. 

8.  Hans  Christian  Andersen — Dannv 
Kaye  in  Sam  Goldwyn's  best  film. 

The  award  for  the  best  actor  should 
go  to  Gary  Cooper  for  his  compel- 
ling performance  in  High  Noo7i,  and 
Shirley  Booth  should  win  the  wom- 
an's award  for  her  emoting  in  Come 
Back,  Little  Sheba. 

My  award  (if  it  may  be  called 
an  award)  for  the  most  disappoint- 
ing picture  would  go  to  M.G.M.'s 
much  ballyhooed  extravaganza,  Ivan- 
hoe. 

An  award  for  that  screen  star 
which  has  contributed  most  to  the 


high  ideals  which  the  movie  industry 
should  exhibit  would  go  to  Irene 
Dunne,  with  Loretta  Young  as  run- 
ner-up. Those  stars  which  would  re- 
ceive an  award  for  bringing  most 
discredit  to  the  industry  would  be 
Barbara  Payton  and  Franchot  Tone, 
with  Ava  Gardner  and  Frank  Sinatra 
as  runners-up. 

An  award  for  the  biggest  surprise 
would  go  to  Mario  Lanza,  who  has 
just  about  ruined  his  once  fabulous 
career.  Mr.  Lanza's  continued  feud- 
ing with  top  studio  officials  has  re- 
sulted in  cancellations  of  all  his  pic- 
tures and  radio  contracts. 

And  so  these  are  my  selections  for 
'52.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
this  has  not  been  one  of  Hollywood's 
best  years.  The  calibre  of  the  movies 
has  been  very  mediocre,  with  only 
one  or  two  pictures  which  may  be 
classified  as  outstanding.  Hollywood 
is  still  worried  about  the  effects  of 
television.  Something  must  be  work- 
ed out  which  will  again  draw  crowds 
at  the  box  office. 

All  of  the  major  studios  have  re- 
duced their  personnel,  with  many 
high  executives  taking  50  percent  pay 
cuts.  But  not  all  of  the  news  is  on 
the  pessimistic  side.  L.  B.  Mayer 
has  introduced  to  the  movie  industry 
his  much  publicized  cinerama,  which 
is  an  attempt  to  present  movies  in 
three  dimensions.  For  1953  over  half 
of  the  pictures  scheduled  will  be  in 
technicolor  with  most  studios  sched- 
uling the  big  extravaganza  type 
movie. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  '53  will 
be  a  much  better  year  for  the  indus- 
try. There  is  a  place  for  both  tele- 
vision and  movies  and  a  great  step 
forward  will  be  made  during  the  year 
to  adjust  the  two  mediums  to  each 
other. 
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DUAMA  lis    I'KKSON  AF. 

(///  (jyilii-  tjf  (i/>/>f(ii'(iiicc) 

.IiM  MaM'I — he  c<n>ic  buck  from  ll)c 
fxisf. 

■Jack  Ckak;  —  /oca/  fire  coiinn'ssioncr. 

lie   ((Y/.s-  071  toj),   hilt   Innoitcd  hi/ 

(^iiosts  of  the  /)ast. 
Si'SAN  Connor— -(vealthij  young  so- 
ciety heiress;  Jack  loved  her. 
VjU  —  covibination  butler  and  valet. 

He  was  good  at.  hearing  much,  and 

sayijig  little. 
Inspector  Mark  Dubank— was 

called  upo7i  to  solve  a  puzzling 

murder. 

Sergeant  John  Weinberg— 
read  the  book  by  its  cover. 

Officer  Frank— /ze  had  trouble 
holding  the  door. 

Sam  Connor — he  yiever  appears., 
but  is  always  there. 

ACT  I 

Scene  1 

Setting:  A  light,  airj^  study,  fur- 
nished richly  in  modernistic  style. 
There  is  a  bookcase  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  stage.  At  the 
far  right  of  the  stage,  French  doors 
open  upon  a  terrace  patio.  Just  to 
the  left  of  the  French  doors  an  anti- 
quated marble-topped  desk  stands  out 
conspicuously  as  the  sole  non-mod- 
ernistic piece  of  furniture  in  the  room. 
The  walls  are  lined  on  all  sides  with 
several  full-length  mirrors,  stretching 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  A  man  is  seated 
at  the  desk;  he  has  just  lit  an  expen- 
sive cigar  which  he  had  previsouly 
removed  from  the  humidor  at  his 
elbow.  He  now  leans  back  and  is 
apparently  enjoying  his  cigar  with 
the  greatest  of  complacency.  The  man 
is  rather  shabbily  dressed,  about 
forty,  and  of  very  heavy  build.  A 
tall,  handsome,  distinguished-looking 
man  enters  through  a  doorway  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  stage.  He  walks 
a  few  paces  into  the  room  and  then 
halts  in  shocked  surprise.  The  man 
at  the  desk  looks  up  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  cigar  and  speaks. 

Jim:    Hello,  Jack. 


(There  is  a  moment  of  silence.) 
Jack:  You! 

(Jack  moves  to  the  center  of  the 
room  and  keeps  moving  as  .Jim 
speaks. ) 

Jim:  Yeah,  it's  me.  Didn't  expect 
to  see  me  again,  did  you? 

Jack:  (He  has  by  this  time  reach- 
ed the  desk  and  is  looking  down,  still 
in  shocked  surprise,  at  Jim,  who  sur- 
veys him  calmly.) 

Jim:  Dead — in  prison.  Yeah,  I 
reckon  you  did,  Mr.  Commissioner — 
I  reckon  you  chd.  Good  cigars  you 
got  here.  I  helped  myself — hope  you 
don't  mind. 

Jack:  What  do  you  want  here, 
Jim? 

Jim:  That's  a  hell  of  a  question. 
I  come  back  to  get  what's  mine — 
what  you  stole  from  me.  (Heatedly. ) 

.Jack:  I  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about! 

Jim:  Yeah;  well,  maybe  Fd  better 
refresh  your  memory,  Mr.  High  and 
Mighty— the  biggest  oil  field  in  Tex- 
as— you  and  me  found  it — sweated 
and  starved  over  it— made  it  what  it 
is  today.  Only  that  wasn't  enough 
for  you.  Jack.  You  had  to  have  it 
all.  You  said  I  stole  money  from  the 
firm.  You  even  hired  a  couple  of 
phoney  witnesses  to  swear  they 
caught  me  red-handed  taking  the 
dough  out  of  the  safe.  Three  rotten, 
stinking  years  in  the  pen  on  a  phoney 
rap.  That's  what  Fm  talking  about, 
Mr.  Commissioner. 

Jack:  What  nonsense!  You  had 
every  opportunity  to  plead  your  in- 
nocence in  a  court  of  law.  I  was 
more  than  lenient  with  you  under  the 
circumstances.  In  order  to  prove  my 
desire  to  forgive  and  forget,  I'm  more 
than  willing  to  lend  you— say— oh,  a 
few  hundred,  until  you  get  on  your 
feet  again. 

Jim:  A  few  hundred!  Ha!  That's 


rich!  I  ain't  borrowing  no  coupla 
hundred  off'  you,  Jack.  I'm  taking- 
four  million. 

Jack:  Four  million!  Jim,  you're 
mad. 

.Jim:  Four  million.  Yeah,  that's 
just  about  what  I  figure  my  share  of 
our  partnership  comes  to.  And,  by 
heaven,  I  mean  to  collect  it! 

Jack:    Over  my  dead  body! 

Jim:  Over  your  dead  body  if  I 
have  to.  But  either  way,  I  mean  to 
have  what's  mine.  You  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  Blind  Pech'o, 
one  of  your  four-flushing  witnesses, 
has  confessed  that  you  slipped  him 
ten  bucks  to  lie  like  he  did  in  court. 

Jack:  Now  don't  be  hasty,  Jim. 
I'm  sure  we  can  reach  some  kini  of 
accommodation.  (Enter  Susan  Con- 
nor, a  well-dressed  young  lady,  reek- 
ing with  an  air  of  false  sophistication. 
Jack  breaks  ofP  his  conversation  ab- 
ruptly and  turns  toward  the  door  to 
face  Susan  in  a  slightly  embarrassed 
manner.)   Oh,  Susan! 

Susan:  Hello,  Darling.  I  didn't 
bother  to  knock.  I — (notices  Jim.) 
Oh,  I'm  sorry.  I  thought  you  were 
alone. 

Jack:  That's  all  right,  dear.  This 
gentleman  was  just  leaving. 

Jim  ( rising ) :  Hey,  that  ain't  no 
way  to  treat  an  old  t:)uddy,  Jack. 
Ain't  you  even  going  to  introduce  me 
to  the  lady? 

Jack:  Of  course,  Jim!  This  is 
Miss  Susan  Connor,  my  fiancee.  Miss 
Connor— Mr.  Malfi. 

Jim:  Pleased  to  meetcha,  Miss 
Connor.  (She  extends  her  hand;  he 
accepts  it. ) 

Susan:  I'm  very  glad  to  know  3'ou, 
Mr.  Malfi.  Have  you  known  Jack 
long? 

Jim:  Call  me  Jim!  Everybody 
does.  Yeah,  Jack  'n'  me  been  buddies 
since  we  f)oth  worked  the  oil  fields 
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together  a  coupla  years  ago. 

Jack:  Sorry  you  have  to  leave, 
Jim. 

Jim:  Well,  now,  Jack,  I  don't 
exactly  have  to  go.  I  thought  maybe 
I'd  stay  to  dinner  and  we'd  talk  over 
old  times. 

Jack:  I  don't  want  to  keep  you 
from  your  business. 

Jim:  My  business  will  wait  until 
after  dinner. 

Jack:  Well,  dinner  will  be  about 
seven,  I  imagine.  Perhaps  you'd  like 
to  freshen  up  a  httle  bit.  I  know 
you've  had  a  hard  trip.  I'll  have  Ed 
show  you  to  the  guest  room.  (Jack 
walks  over  to  the  desk  and  presses 
a  buzzer. ) 

Jim:  Yeah,  a  bath  and  a  shave 
would  feel  good  about  now!  I'll  just 
take  you  up  on  that,  Jack.  See  you 
at  dinner. 

(The  butler  enters  from  the  right 
of  the  stage,  beckons  to  Jim,  who 
follows  him  out  and  upstairs.) 

Susan:    Jack,  who  is  that  man? 

Jack:  I've  told  you— a  friend  of 
mine  from  the  oil  fields — haven't  seen 
him  in  years. 

Susan:  For  an  old  friend,  you 
weren't  very  cordial.  It  seemed  al- 
most as  if  you  were  trying  to  get 
rid  of  him. 

Jack:  Oh,  that's  absurd,  Susan. 
What  possible  reason  could  I  have? 
Your  imagination  is  working  over- 
time. 

Susan:  I  came  over  for  dinner 
early  tonight,  dear.  I  hope  you  don't 
mind. 

Jack:  No,  no,  of  course  not.  (Hes- 
itatingly) Susan,  something  has  come 
up.  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  tell 
you. 

Susan:  Darling,  what's  wrong? 
What's  happened? 

Jack:  The  fact  is,  Susan— well, 
I'm  stuck  with  a  number  of  unex- 


pected financial  reverses.  I'm  afraid 
we'll  have  to  postpone  our  wedding 
for  awhile. 

Susan:  Postpone  our  wedding! 
But,  Jack,  darling,  you  know  that's 
impossible,  and  unnecessary.  Father 
will  be  glad  to  advance  you  whatever 
you  need.  Why,  we  sent  out  the 
invitations  weeks  ago.  The  most  im- 
portant people  in  town  will  be  there. 

Jack:  It  would  only  be  for  a  few 
months. 

Susan:  Jack,  I  don't  understand 
you.  Mr.  Reeder,  your  manager,  tells 
me  the  company  has  been  doing  ex- 
tremely well  lately. 

Jack:  I've  made  some  bad  invest- 
ments. 

Susan:  I  don't  believe  you.  You 
are  lying  to  me.  Jack.  What  is  it? 
Another  woman? 

Jack:  I've  told  you  the  truth,  Su- 
san. You've  got  to  believe  me. 

Susan  (angrily).  Of  all  the  nerve! 
You  don't  love  me.  You  never  loved 
me.  To  subject  me  to  such  embar- 
rassment after  all  my  father  has  done 
for  you.  Who  got  you  into  the  coun- 
try club?  Who  bribed  the  right  poli- 
ticians to  make  you  fire  commissioner? 

Jack:  I   

Susan:  You  know  who?  My  fath- 
er, Sam  Connor— the  biggest  man  in 
this  town— and  don't  you  forget  it! 
Two  years  ago  you  came  to  town 
with  money— a  lot  of  it.  You  were 
a  visiting  oil  man  with  a  big  bank 
roll  and  bigger  mouth.  You  drove 
around  town  in  a  cherry-red  Cadillac 
convertible  and  gave  head  waiters 
hundred  dollar  tips.  You  thought  you 
were  pretty  good.  You  decided  to 
crash  society— then  suddenly  you 
found  yourself,  just  another  hick  from 
the  country  with  too  much  money  and 
too  few  brains. 

Jack:  Susan,  believe  me,  dear,  you 
are  getting  excited  over  nothing. 

Susan  (paying  him  no  attention): 
Then  you  met  me— rich  society  heir- 
ess. I  was  just  made  to  order,  wasn't 
I,  Jack?  I  introduced  you  to  the  right 
people— showed  you  what  fork  to  use 
—what  suit  to  wear  


Jack:  I  suppose  when  we're  mar- 
ried I'll  have  to  listen  to  that  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  Yes,  you're  right. 
You  and  your  dad  picked  me  up  when 
I  was  a  two-bit  grease  monkey  from 
the  oil  fields  and  made  a  gentleman 
out  of  me.  For  that  I'll  be  eternally 
grateful.   But  that's  all. 

Susan:    You  mean  

Jack:  I  mean  that  that  little  speech 
of  yours  just  now  has  made  me  real- 
ize what  a  fool  I've  been.  I  never 
loved  you,  and  if  you  will  admit  it 
to  yourself,  you  never  loved  me  either. 
I'm  tired  being  a  doormat  for  Sam 
Connor,  and  I'm  tired  of  being  a  lap- 
dog  for  his  daughter.  Our  engage- 
ment is  ofl^. 

Susan:  I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of 
by  you  or  any  other  man.  You  just 
can't  say  to  me  in  that  calm  sardonic 
voice  —  it's  all  off,  you  and  I  are 
through. 

Jack:  I  can't  say  it!  My  dear 
young  lady,  I  have  said  it!  And  I 
mean  it. 

Susan:  It's  not  that  simple.  Jack. 
I'm  going  to  have  a  baby— your  baby. 

Jack:  You're  lying.  This  is  an- 
other one  of  your  cheap  tricks. 

Susan:  I  wouldn't  lie  about  some- 
thing like  that. 

Jack:    No,  I  guess  you  wouldn't. 

Susan:  I  saw  the  doctor  today. 
That's  why  I  came  over  early  tonight. 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  you. 

Jack:  Well,  what  do  you  expect 
me  to  do  about  it?  Marry  you  and 
save  the  Connor  clan  from  disgrace? 
You've  made  your  bed,  darling,  now 
lie  in  it. 

Susan:  I  think  the  courts  would 
feel  differently,  .Jack.  Don't  forget, 
I'm  Sam  Connor's  daughter. 

Jack:  Blackmail,  eh?  If  I  don't 
marry  you  

Susan:  If  you  don't  marry  me, 
father  and  I  will  see  that  you're 
ruined  in  this  town  forever.  Your 
firm  will  be  bankrupt  in  six  months, 
and  you  won't  have  a  dime. 

Jack:  All  right,  you  win.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  as  scheduled. 
Promise  me  only  that  you  will  leave 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Amfric.w  Hction  of  the  last  ten 
years,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
larity, contains  two  interesting,  it'  not 
particularly  talented,  names.  These 
two  authors  are  Frank  Yerby  and 
Mickey  Spillane.  Spillane  is  a  rela- 
tively late  arrival,  but  the  success  of 
both  men  has  been  phenomenal. 

Frank  Yerby,  a  Negro,  is  the  most 
popular  author  of  the  last  ten  years, 
according  to  sales  reports.  These 
sales  have  totaled  close  to  ten  million 
copies  (cloth  bound).  Yerby  turns 
out  his  work  on  a  mass-production 
basis,  but  his  efforts  also  attain  the 
best-seller  lists  rather  frequently.  This 
is  exemplified  by  The  Foxes  of  Har- 
roiv,  A  Woman  Called  Fancy,  and 
The  Saracen  Blade.  The  first  of  these 
three  was  adapted  to  the  motion  pic- 
ture medium  several  years  ago. 

The  sine  qua  no7i  of  Yerby''s  work 
apparently  is  a  close  blend  of  action 
and  sex.  He  writes  in  a  highly  de- 
scriptive, excessive,  sensuous  style. 
The  work  is  pornographic,  without 
being  artistic  enough  to  enable  one 
to  apply  the  term  primitivist.  He 
merely  tells  a  lusty,  fast-moving  story. 
He  habitually  relies  on  the  common 
triangle,  made  up  of  a  man  and  two 
women.  However,  in  some  cases  Mr. 
Yerby  is  not  so  austere  as  to  impose 
a  limitation  of  two  women. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  how 
Mr.  Yerby  points  out  the  potentiali- 
ties and  accomplishments  of  his  race. 
His  protagonists  are  white,  but  there 
is  always  a  well-educated  Negro  law- 
yer, or  a  member  of  some  other  rela- 
tively high  profession,  who,  on  being 
challenged,  displays  his  erudition  to 
his  white  brethren  by  translating  at 
sight  lurid  passages  of  Latin  from 
Petronius'  Satyricon.  Then,  too,  there 
is  also  the  superb  loveliness  of  the 
quadroons  and  octoroons.  My  criti- 
cism is  that  it  seems  to  run  through 
most  of  his  works  so  much  that  it 


becomes  a  chant  of  didacticism.  For 
all  his  limitations,  Yerby  can  tell  an 
entertaining  story.  The  Foxes  of  Hur- 
roxv  is  considered  his  best  work. 

Mickey  Spillane  is  presently  the 
master  of  the  paper-backs.  Here  is 
a  newsstand  idol  quite  different  from 
Frank  Merriwell.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  possibly  a  thing  of  concern 
for  the  educator  who  worries  about 
the  influence  of  television,  though 
these  books  do  not  reach  the  younger 
children  as  does  the  latter. 

Spillane's  books  have  sold  over 
eleven  million  copies,  even  though  he 
has  not  published  a  dozen  different 
ones.  His  talent  lies  in  his  ability 
to  saturate  the  fewest  pages  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  sex,  brutality,  and 
murder.  His  hero,  Mike  Hammer,  is 
a  slugging,  pistol-whipping,  revenge- 
maddened  giant  whom  gangsters  can- 
not kill,  and  women,  often  nympho- 
maniacs, cannot  resist.  For  his  differ- 
ent books,  he  merely  changes  char- 
acters' names  and  a  few  other  things. 
His  success  has  been  so  phenomenal 
that  Life  magazine  ran  a  feature 
about  him  last  fall. 

I  did  not  intend  to  give  the  im- 
pression through  juxtaposition  that 
Yerby  and  Spillane  are  of  the  same 
order.  Yerby  can  be  called  a  novelist, 
though  perhaps  not  a  good  one.  We 
cannot  say  the  same  for  Spillane. 

There  has  been  a  significant  liter- 
ary revival  in  Italy  since  the  war. 
This  movement  is  headed  by  men 
such  as  Alberto  Moravia  and  Giu- 
seppe Berto.  A  number  of  the  for- 
mer's books  have  been  translated.  And 
excellent  translations  have  certainly 
been  instrumental  in  Moravia's  pop- 
ularity in  this  country.  You  are 
doubtlessly  familiar  with  such  titles 
as  The  Woman  of  Rome,  Two  Ado- 
lescents, The  Conformist,  and  Con- 
jugal hove.  His  works  M'ere  recently 


banned  by  the  pope,  which  would 
probably  insure  their  popularity. 

Moravia  consistently  deals  with  the 
corruption  of  the  middle  classes'  social 
customs.  He  points  out  the  immoral- 
ity and  decay,  and  the  indifference 
with  which  the  individuals  view  this 
within  themselves.  This  indolence  is 
both  the  cause  and  the  tragedy.  Mo- 
ravia is  not  a  moralist,  but  an  ob- 
server of  morals.  He  points  out,  but 
does  not  condemn.  All  his  books  are 
sordid,  yes,  but  because  of  the  seg- 
ment of  society  they  are  treating. 
They  contain  no  erotic  stimulation. 

Moravia  is  a  pure  realist,  using 
psychological  insight  rather  than  doc- 
umentation in  the  manner  of  Zola. 
Here,  Moravia's  ability  as  an  artist 
comes  to  light.  He  creates  with  a 
few  descriptive  strokes  a  complete 
character.  In  addition,  Moravia  also 
possesses  an  unusual  ability  for  tell- 
ing a  story. 

The  Woman  of  Rome  is  consid- 
ered his  best  work,  and  on  the  basis 
of  popularity  it  is  the  most  success- 
ful. It  is  a  story  masterfully  told 
through  the  psychological  unfolding 
of  a  single  character.  (It  is  told  in 
first  person.)  Adriana,  a  lovely  young- 
Italian  girl,  wishes  to  have  a  com- 
fortable home  and  family.  Every  eve- 
ning she  gazes  wistfully  out  of  her 
window  at  a  little  white  villa  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden,  in  which  she 
can  see  a  happy  family  sitting  down 
to  their  meal.  She  wants  these  things, 
but  lacks  the  necessary  will.  Thus, 
through  moral  indolence  she  becomes 
a  woman  of  the  streets.  She  is  a  vo- 
luptuous beauty,  loved  by  two  men, 
and  desired  by  all.  Her  resignedness 
is  narrated  with  a  balance  and  sim- 
plicity of  style  that  is  remarkable.  I 
One  lays  down  this  book,  not  with  I 
repugnance,  but  with  the  feeling  that 
he  has  looked  clearly  at  a  human  I 
personality  caught  in  a  deadly  web. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THINGS  NEW  .  .  . 

Ever  looked  around  you  to  see  how 
many  new  things  you  could  discover? 
We've  done  no  extensive  research  in 
the  field,  but  we  have  been  giving 
casual  notice  and  occasional  thought 
to  some  things  and  events  around 
us  that  have  a  new  glitter  to  them. 
With  our  EXAMS  COMPLETED 
(not  necessarily  passed)  the  one  item 
that  probably  is  foremost  in  our  think- 
ing is  the  NEW  SEMESTER.  And 
with  the  NEW  SEMESTER  come 
NEW  DAYS -and  they  will  be  busy 
days  with  many  opportunities  for 
NEW  ACHIEVEMENTS.  Many  of 
us  will  have  courses  opened  to  us 
that  we  have  not  previously  been  able 
to  study;  and  it's  rather  comforting 
to  think  that  we  start  off  in  each 
course  with  a  perfect  score— the  job 
is  maintaining  it.  We're  taking  an 
optimist's  point  of  view,  of  course; 
it's  the  pessimist  who  feels  he  starts 
in  each  subject  with  a  zero  and  has 
as  his  task  the  building  of  a  good 
grade.  But  you  can't  build  on  "noth- 
ing," so  therefore,  we  say  you're  start- 
ing off  with  an  even  one  hundred, 

NEW  WAYS 

.  .  .  are  going  to  be  opened  to  us 
also.  Not  only  are  there  opportuni- 
ties to  show  that  we  can  do  well  in 
the  realm  of  intellectual  pursuits,  but 
also  we  will  find  a  host  of  NEW 
PRIVILEGES  that  will  be  ours. 
Haven't  heard  about  them?  You  will 
in  time.  Just  remember  when  vou 
learn  about  NEW  USES  for  "old 
courts"  that  NEW  PRIVILEGES 
also  entail  NEW  RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES. 

WINTER  WONDERLANDS 

.  .  .  will  soon  be  fond  memories. 
And  we'll  all  be  welcoming  the  sweet 
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spring  time.  Seems  quite  fitting  that 
our  new  semester  precedes  the  arrival 
of  spring  when  we  turn  our  thoughts 
to  NEW  LIFE— this  weary  old  world 
of  ours  could  use  a  good  bit  of  it, 
don't  you  think? 

HERE  ON  THE  WOFFORD 
CAMPUS  we're  noting  many 
changes — one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing of  them  is  in  the  form  of  an 
addition -our  PLANETARIUM. 

We  can  honestly  say  that  some- 
thing new  has  been  added,  and  mean 
it.  Have  you  been  over  to  the  Sci- 
ence Hall  lately?  The  change  in  the 
room  located  directly  under  the  dome 
is  remarkable— and  to  those  of  us  who 
have  never  before  seen  a  planetarium, 
it  is  just  as  interesting  as  it  is  re- 
markable. It's  worth  a  visit  from  you. 

TRADITION 

...  is  always  under  heated  discus- 
sion around  here— most  people  (stu- 
dents and  others)  feel  that  we  have 
too  much  of  this  "indefinable  some- 
thing" that  has  been  tagged  "tradi- 
tion." I'd  like  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  the  "powers  that  be"  (to  borrow 
an  expression  from  a  friend),  and 
say  that  we  may  be  steeped  in  tra- 
dition, but  that's  not  harmful.  When 
you  become  saturated,  or  even  "pic- 
kled" in  tradition— well,  the  trouble 
starts  then.  So  rest  at  ease,  men, 
we're  keeping  up  with  the  world. 

That  last  expression— keep  up  with 
the  world— makes  us  wonder  if  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  keep  ourselves 
informed  of  the  world  situation.  If 
we  were  on  trial,  most  of  us  would 
have  to  plead  guilty,  guilty  to  neg- 
lect of  interest.  Over  in  the  militarv 
department  the  students  have  learned 
that  they  will  begin  their  tours  of 
active  duty  within  sixty  days  of  their 
graduation  date;  for  most  of  them 


that  means  Army  service  by  August. 
Everyone  is  aware  that  a  war  is  be- 
ing waged,  in  particular,  those  in  the 
category  to  which  we  just  made  ref- 
erence. But  our  awareness  is  not  un- 
dergirded  with  interest.  Robert  In- 
gersoll  was  an  agnostic,  but  we  could 
all  learn  something  from  his  "Picture 
of  War"— a  word  study,  actually  an 
oration,  of  the  tragedy  and  suffering 
of  war. 

CAVES,  RAGS  AND  GARBAGE 
PAILS 

.  .  .  are  the  commodities  with  which 
the  Koreans,  or  for  that  matter  any 
war  victims,  are  most  familiar.  But, 
you  know,  we  just  can't  believe  it. 
They've  made  movies  about  it,  good 
ones,  too,  but  for  some  reason  we 
feel  that  so  much  that  Hollywood 
produces  is  "make-believe"  that  we 
can  assume  that  everything  Holly- 
wood produces  is  artificial. 

When  we're  well  provided  for,  we 
forget  how  it  feels  to  be  without. 

Are  we  being  CYNICAL  —  we 
think  not.  We're  just  trying  to  re- 
mind ourselves  and  others  that  we're 
extremely  fortunate  to  be  Americans, 
WoflFord  men  in  particular.  Let's  act 
like  we  appreciate  it.  Cvnicism  is 
just  another  stage  of  development  in 
the  never-ending  process  of  growing 
up — we'll  always  be  growing,  but  let 
us  hope  we're  grown  out  of,  or  past, 
cynicism.  You're  always  better  off 
when  you  "keep  your  sunny  side  up." 

Korea  brings  to  our  minds  the 
multitude  of  airplane  crashes  that 
have  occurred  in  connection  with 
troop  transportation.  For  the  past 
several  weeks  the  papers  have  been 
crowded  with  news  of  air  disasters — 
each  one  apparently  more  dangerous 
than  the  past.  But  when  we  stop  to 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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FIND  IT 


WHAT  I'LL  BE 


The  iffance  of  a  dog,  the  crack  of  a 
twig, 

The  flutter  of  birds-  are  the  thingfr 
I  feel; 

The  sound  of  the  xv'ind,  the  purr  of 
a  cat, 

A7id  the  glide  of  a  rtmighack  teaL 

The  potter  of  rain,  the  raya  of  the 
sun. 

The  softness  of  a  hahifs  skin. 
The  whiteness  of  clouds,  the  clash 
of  thunder, 
And  the  ripple  of  a  river\9  bend, 

Paijiters  have  painted  and  sculptors- 
have 

Molded  their  arts; 
But  none  have  created  the  ivonders 
Of  nature''s  hearts. 

Love  is  its  word,  beauty  its  eye; 
Life  is  its  strength  and  passion  its- 
sigh. 

The  man  with  the  power  of  will 
Is  the  one  xvho  finds  it  in  the  call 
Of  nattire^s  thrill. 

The  blossoms  of  spring  with  colors- 
array. 

The  shine  of  the  moon  over  ocean's 
Crest,  the  smell  of  an  earth-bound 
rose. 

The  hardness  of  xuood,  the  tongues 
Of  a  leaping  fire  and  the  peace 
Of  an  evening's  doze. 
There  is  shelter  in  its  growth. 
And  Tvisdom  in  its  verdant  pose. 

Go  and  find  these  things  and  see 
If  the  world  isn''t  brighter. 
The  troubles  become  few  and  the 
Burdens  get  lighter. 

—Wesley  Floyd,  Jr. 


While  Vm  still  young— just  out  of 
school, 

All  ask  me,  as  a  general  rule. 
What  are  you  going  to  be,  my  son? 
How  will  you  best  your  life\s  race 
run? 

Do  you  set  wealth  or  fame  your  goal? 
Are  you  content  to  just  grow  old. 
Or  do  you  wish  to  do  some  deed 
That  might  relieve  another''s  need? 

Perhaps  you  wish  your  time  to  loan., 
Or  better  still,  a  business  own. 
Investment  might  suit  your  eye. 
Or  government  service  yoit  would 
try. 

To  serve  ijonr  country  across  the 
ocean. 

Or  give  to  God  complete  devotion. 

Many  things  are  there  to  be. 
Many  things  that  would  suit  me. 
I  could  be  happy  with  two  or  three. 
But  choosing  one  is  hard  for  me. 

If  someone  could  but  choose  for  me. 
One  happy  mortal  would  I  be. 
No  one  can  make  my  choice  for  me. 
But  nozv  I  know  just  what  Til  be. 

ril  shim  the  Tvrong,  for  right  Til 
stand. 

ril  be  whafs  best.  Til  be  a  man. 

—Charlie  Bates 


MY  ASPIRATION 

/  often  wish  that  when  I  die; 
My  friends  would  neither  mourn  nor 
cry. 

But  rather  say  with  sparkling  eyes:' 
He  was  a  man  both  good  and  true; 
Could  either  laugh  or  cry  with  you. 
He  lived  his  life  as  it  should  be. 
Fm  glad  I  knew  one  such  as  he. 

—Charlie  Bates 
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April  9,  1953,  will  be  eighty-eight 
j-ears  since  an  erect  man  in  a  gray 
uniform  entered  a  farmhouse  near  a 
Virginia  courthouse.  He  was  met  by 
a  man  in  blue  who  looked  as  if  he 
did  not  have  a  dime,  and  who  wore 
a  private's  jacket.  There  was  a  dis- 
cussion, and  one  could  hear  the 
scratch  of  a  pen  on  paper.  Still  erect, 
still  unflinching,  the  man  in  gray 
marched  to  the  steps  of  the  McClean 
house,  and  mounted  a  gray  horse, 
which  was  led  to  meet  him. 

Robert  Edward  Lee,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America,  had  surrend- 
ered to  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Thus  a  nation 
died  that  day  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house, on  Palm  Sunday,  April  9, 
1865. 

The  terms  of  the  surrender  were 
broken  by  one  man.  Asked  later  if 
he  would  have  surrendered  had  he 
known  that  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
render would  have  been  so  grossly 
repudiated,  Lee  replied,  "No,  never!" 

The  war  was  one  that  could  have 
ended  in  another  way,  if  Lee  had 
not  been  such  a  good  and  honorable 
soldier.  He  had  seen  more  than  one 
opportunity  for  Southern  victory 
snatched  from  his  hands  by  higher 
authority.  Had  he  used  his  own 
judgment,  he  might  have  been  the 
victor  instead  of  the  vanquished. 

What  was  so  wonderful  about  los- 
ing the  war,  and  where  are  the  bene- 
fits which  came  after  losing?  Why 
wouldn't  victory  have  done  more  for 
the  South?  The  old  reply  that  its 
so  good  that  we  are  all  one  country 
sounds  hollow  when  we  think  that 
either  we  would  have  been  associated 
with  the  Union  as  is  Canada,  and 
thereby  fighting  our  wars  side  by 
side,  or  we  would  have  rejoined  at 
a  later  date  under  terms  that  could 
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have  been  reached  after  the  tempers 
of  both  sides  had  cooled  down. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  were  looted 
for  years  and  we  have  not  fully  re- 
covered yet.  Many  a  poverty-stricken 
child,  white  and  black,  would  have 
grown  into  healthy  men  and  women 
had  they  had  the  care  and  attention 
that  a  proper  economic  stability  could 
have  given  them.  Some  say  we  could 
not  have  had  a  proper  economic  sta- 
bility, because  the  system  before  the 
war  was  aristocratic.  This  may  be 
so,  but  which  is  better,  the  aristo- 
cratic form  of  society  or  the  so-called 
Reconstruction?  We  were  a  poverty- 
stricken  and  a  defeated  country, 
which  had  lost  her  youth  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, and  we  were  also  an  occu- 
pied country.  What  was  so  bene- 
ficial in  that? 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
have  won,  to  have  risen  to  new 
heights  through  prosperity,  to  have 
been  independent  and  to  have  retained 
our  currency?  Would  we,  in  the 
South,  not  have  more  voice  than  we 
now  have  in  international  affairs? 
What  would  have  been  so  tragic 
about  being  divided  into  two  healthy 
countries,  each  working  with  the 
other,  for  the  sake  of  this  war-torn 
Earth? 

The  South,  had  she  won,  would 
not  have  forced  the  North  into  the 
Confederacy.  The  South  fought  for 
her  independence,  not  conquest.  Had 
the  Confederacy  survived,  we  would 
have  been  the  size  of  Europe.  Be- 
sides the  thirteen  original  states  (Mis- 
souri seceded  August  20,  1861,  and 
Kentucky  seceded  December  10, 
1861),  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and 
California  would  have  come  into  the 
Confederacy  as  states.  The  Confed- 
erate Government  was  going  to  buy 
Baja  California,  Sonora,  and  Chihua- 
hua from  Mexico.  If  the  Confederacy 
had  won  the  war  and  if  she  had  ac- 


quired  the  states  listed  with  1,868,- 
340  square  miles. 

Had  the  Confederacy  lived  we 
would  have  been  a  free  people  under 
one  banner,  the  Southern  Cross.  The 
Constitution  would  have  been  upheld 
and  everything  that  the  destructive 
war  occasioned  would  have  been 
more  peaceable  and  properly  adjusted. 
There  would  have  been  no  so-called 
Reconstruction,  when  the  grandest 
people  that  ever  wore  a  uniform  were 
trying  to  make  a  living  on  a  devas- 
tated soil,  with  no  Marshall  plan, 
but  the  iron  heel  of  oppression  in 
its  most  inhuman  practices  known 
to  that  time. 

Some  may  say  the  Confederacy 
could  not  have  survived,  because  her 
society  was  based  on  slavery.  Slavery 
was  doomed  in  the  South,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  North,  not  because  of 
any  wrongfulness,  but  because  it  was 
fast  becoming  industrially  unremu- 
nerative.  In  1861  slave  labor  could 
not  be  profitably  employed  as  far 
south  as  North  Carolina,  and  was 
barely  profitable  in  South  Carolina. 
If  the  war  had  been  postponed,  say 
for  twenty  years,  then  there  would 
have  been  but  few  places  in  the  South 
where  slave  labor  could  have  been 
worked  profitably.  Even  if  the  South 
had  won  the  war,  slavery  was 
doomed.  The  South  would  have  been 
forced,  by  industrial  conditions,  not 
bayonets,  within  a  reasonable  period, 
to  have  freed  its  slaves. 

We  have  been  called  rebels,  but 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  being  called 
a  rebel.  If  there  is  disgrace  in  being 
a  rebel,  then  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  must  have  been 
overwhelmingly  disgraced.  Our  Con- 
federate leaders  were  not  rebels,  for 
their  states  had  legally  and  constitu- 
tionally withdrawn  from  the  Union. 
They  fought  and  died  for  the  very 
principles  written  in  the  Constitution 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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(EniTOR's  NOTF.:  This  is  an  opin- 
ionated article,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  views  of  the  Edi- 
tor or  Wofford  College. ) 

The  tumult  and  the  shoutins^  dies 
and  the  return  to  normalcy  is  begun. 
Thus  we  are  prepared  to  embark  on 
the  ship  of  state  with  a  different  type 
of  individual  at  the  helm.  Eisenhower 
is  different  in  that  he  is  an  unaccus- 
tomed Republican.  Occupying  the 
beauty  spot  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
has  its  burdens  and  worries,  as  the 
General  has  already  learned.  Mr. 
Taft,  the  rebuffed  but  not  dead  Re- 
publican, rears  his  head  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  the  Senate.  The  Eisen- 
hower conspirators  explain  this  ex- 
traordinary sell-out  of  Styles  Bridges 
as  an  attempt  to  mollify  Mr.  Ultra 
Conservative.  This  writer  thinks  this 
would  be  perhaps  very  amusing  if  it 
were  not  so  fraught  with  many  perils 
for  the  very  delicate  international  sit- 
uation. I  warned  my  readers  that  the 
Old  Guard  was  not  dead,  and  that 
they  would  make  a  very  determined 
resurgence  to  their  former  position 
of  power.  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
reiterate  I  do  not  object  to  Eisen- 
hower per  se,  but  rather  do  I  object 
to  those  who  surround  him,  and  a 
vote  for  him  was  a  vote  for  the  con- 
servative element.  A  great  number 
of  people  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
chanted  lullaby  of  the  big  dailies  seek- 
ing the  votes  of  the  politically  un- 
tutored. Before  me  I  have  a  news- 
paper that  stated  on  their  editorial 
page  on  Wednesday,  October  29, 
1952,  and  I  quote: 

Congressional  Chairmanships. 
Who's  president  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  organization  of 
Congress.   South  Carolina's  senators 
and  representatives  who  hold  chair- 


manships will  retain  them  after  Jan- 
uary, /'/  there  are  more  Democrats 
in  their  respective  houses  than  there 
are  Republicans.  Yet  there  are  those 
who  xvould  make  it  appear  that  these 
chairmanships  are  at  stake  in  the 
presidential  race.  The  legislative 
branch  is  organized  apart  from  the 
executive  and  the  judicial.  Who  is 
president  has  no  more  to  do  with 
who  is  chairman  of  a  committee  in 
Congress  than  who  is  chief  justice 
would  determine  who  is  to  be  presi- 
dent. The  candidate  for  president 
who  gets  the  most  electoral  votes  will 
be  president.  The  party  that  elects 
the  most  members  of  congress  will 
control  the  congress.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  split.  In  1940  the  people  elected 
a  Republican  congress,  and  took  the 
chairma77ships,  xvhile  Mr.  Truman,  a 
Democrat,  had  a  majority  in  the  Up- 
per House.  In  1930  we  had  the  situa- 
tion of  a  Re  publican  president,  a  Re- 
publican senate,  and  a  Democratic 
house,  in  which  case  the  chairyyjan- 
ships  in  the  senate  were  held  by  Re- 
publicans and  in  the  house  by  Dem- 
ocrats. Don''t  get  excited  about  the 
chairmanships.  All  South  Carolina 
can  do  on  this  score  is  to  re-elect  our 
six  congressmen.  These  congressmen 
will  get  the  vote  of  all  Democrats  re- 
gardless of  the  voters'  presidential 
choice. 

The  has  touched  on  this 

subject  several  times  because  several 
speakers  have  indicated  that  a  vote 
for  Eisenhower  might  affect  the  chair- 
manships held  by  South  Carolinians. 
Such  a  conclusion  is  far-fetched. 

I  have  emphasized  with  italics 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  important 
points  of  the  article.  Apparently  the 
editorialist  was  trying  to  (and  did) 
convince  his  readers  that  a  Demo- 
cratic congress  was  something  to  be 


desired  and  was  an  altogether  agree- 
able situation  to  have  exist.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  lullabies  sung 
to  us  by  the  organs  of  reactionism. 
Now  read  with  me  the  editorial  this 
same  newspaper  was  forced  to  print 
on  Tuesday,  December  16,  1952,  and 
I  quote: 

Richard's  Successor.  When  the 
83rd  Congress  meets  January  3,  and 
organizes.  Representative  James  P. 
Richards  of  the  Fifth  South  Carolina 
District  will  lose  his  chairmanship  of 
the  house  foreign  affairs  committee. 
He  will  become  the  ranking  minority 
member.  The  next  chairman  will  be 
Representative  Robert  H.  Chiperfield 
of  Illinois,  who,  fourteen  years  ago, 
made  a  lucky  draw.  On  January  23, 
1939,  three  new  G.  O.  P.  congress- 
men were  assigned  to  the  foreign 
affairs  committee.  The  three  pulled 
numbers  to  establish  rank.  Chiper- 
field won  and  thus  now  gets  the  chair- 
manship in  place  of  a  colleague  still 
on  the  committee  who  participated  in 
the  game  of  chance.  The  third  mem- 
ber is  no  longer  on  the  committee. 
But  what  of  Chiperfield?  What  will 
be  his  attitude  on  foreign  policy?  Gen- 
erallv  speaking,  he  has  not  been  very 
foreign-minded.  He  voted  against  aid 
to  India  in  1951,  and  the  Korean  Aid 
Act,  and  the  Far  Eastern  Assistance 
Act  in  1950.  He  has  advocated  for- 
eign aid  cuts,  opposed  lend-lease,  and 
the  British  loan. 

And  this  newspaper  tells  me  not  to 
get  excited.  These  are  the  men  in 
whose  hands  we  have  placed  the  fate 
of  the  great  American  experiment. 
A  further  word  is  necessary.  These 
two  examples  are  not  isolated  chair- 
manships, not  the  exception  but  the 
rule,  but  I  suppose  I  am  crying  out 
in  the  stygian  gloom  of  reactionism 
purely  on  a  partisan  basis. 
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President  Eisenhower,  realizing  his 
limitations,  has  surrounded  himself 
with  fairly  capable  men,  and  in  some 
cases  extremely  able  men.  While 
Eisenhower  is  exceedingly  far  from 
an  intellectual  giant  he  has  done  some 
very  adroit  political  maneuvering 
(shades  of  old  "H.  S.  T."). 

The  new  line-up  in  the  cabinet  will 
be  Herbert  Brownell,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; George  M.  Humphrey,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son, Secretary  of  Defense;  Sinclair 
Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
Douglas  McKay,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; Arthur  E.  Summerfield,  Post- 
master General;  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 


Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Martin  P. 
Durkin,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Most  of  the  above  mentioned  men 
are  able  and  qualified  for  their  posts. 
The  choice  of  Durkin  (Secretary  of 
Labor)  was  an  extremely  shrewd 
one,  probably  engineered  by  some  of 
"Ike's"  top  liberal  advisers.  While 
the  choice  of  Durkin  may  have  tem- 
porarily damaged  relations  between 
Taft  and  Eisenhower,  the  Adminis- 
tration will  probably  benefit  from  the 
good  efi'ects  it  must  of  necessity  have 
had  on  labor.  It  was  certainly  a  clever 
piece  of  political  maneuvering,  and 
this  writer  must  compliment  the  man 
responsible  for  it. 


John  Foster  Dulles  will  be  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  and  with  that  post 
goes  almost  as  much  responsibility 
as  that  which  Eisenhower  assumes. 
(A  current  rumor  has  it  that  Dulles 
will  be  removed  in  six  to  eight  months 
to  make  room  for  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
in  reward  for  his  ardent  backing  of 
Eisenhower  in  the  recent  election.) 
Dulles  is  an  extremely  able  man.  He 
shares  the  views  of  Eisenhower  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  takes 
a  good  "Democratic  look"  at  the  for- 
eign situation.    In  other  words,  he 
supported  Dean  Acheson's  enlighten- 
ed foreign  policy.  Dulles  was  special 
assistant  to  the  State  Department  as 
part  of  President  Truman's  bi-parti- 
san foreign  policy  arrangement. 
Dulles  did  a  highly  commendable  job 
of  negotiating  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  in  1952.  Mr.  Dulles  had  the 
unpleasant  task  of  attacking  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  outgoing  Admin- 
istration during  the  recent  election. 
This  was  comphcated  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  done  so  much  to  formulate  and 
to  mold  our  foreign  affairs.  The  con- 
clusion that  we  may  reach  from  the 
foregoing  material  is  that,  barring 
any  ridiculous  intervention  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Dulles  can  be  expected 
to  do  more  than  a  creditable  job  in 
keeping  the  pendulum  from  swinging 
too  far  toward  an  active,  hot,  an  I 
shooting  war  on  all  fronts;  nor  will 
he  permit  us  to  go  soft  or  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sand.    However,  there 
may  well  be  conflict  between  Mr. 
Taft  and  Secretary  Dulles,  because 
neither  has  ever  been  a  staunch  ad- 
mirer of  the  other,  on  matters  of  for- 
eign policy. 

Walter  Bedell  Smith,  former  am- 
bassador to  Russia  1946-49,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  since  1950,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Under  Secretary  of  State.  "Beedle" 
Smith  is  another  extremely  able  man 
and  of  the  high  caliber  so  necessary 
for  us  to  have  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  there  is  one  fly  in  the  soup. 
"Beedle"  Smith  is  a  very  good  friend 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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(The  scene  is  laid  in  a  small,  re- 
spectable night  spot.  The  left  side 
of  the  stage  has  tables  with  small 
lamps  on  them.  People  are  sitting 
at  every  table.  There  is  the  dim 
outline  of  an  orchestra  in  the  back- 
ground which  can  be  heard  more 
clearly  than  it  is  seen.  The  lighting 
is  dim  so  as  to  give  the  place  a  smoky 
atmosphere.  At  the  first  table  sit  a 
young  couple,  dressed  in  sport 
clothes,  sipping  cokes  and  talking. ) 

Mac:  Well,  it's  been  a  month  since 
you  arrived  in  Hollywood.  How's  the 
job  in  the  cafeteria  on  the  set? 

Lynn:  The  job  is  swell,  so  is 
Hollywood,  but  the  breaks  for  glam- 
our girls  are  scarce. 

Mac:  You've  got  the  best  set  up. 
Lot  of  the  girls  would  give  their  right 
arms  to  have  your  job.  All  the  direc- 
tors, talent  scouts  of  the  S.  E.  E. 
eat  there  on  the  set.  You  arrange 
it  so  as  to  wait  on  their  tables,  don't 
you? 

Lynn:  You  bet!  I've  tripped  over 
Mr.  Warren's  feet,  spent  my  entire 
check  on  a  fancy  wardrobe,  and  have 
even  tried  to  bribe  the  "tester"  to  give 
me  a  break.  Nothing  doing,  they  all 
say— unless  it's  the  orders  of  the  big 
boss  Warren.  Oh,  Mac,  I  don't  know 
why  I  ever  came  out  here!  I  have 
to  write  Mom  and  Dad  lies,  lies, 
about  how  the  studio  is  training  me 
secretly.  I— I  wish  I  were  dead! 

(Lynn  starts  sobbing  and  buries 
her  face  in  her  hands  on  the  table. 
Mac  gets  up  and  goes  around  to  her 
side  of  the  table,  and  gently  raises 


her  head,  letting  it  rest  on  his  shoul- 
der. He  speaks  very  softly  to  her. ) 

Mac:  You  poor  little,  beautiful, 
determined  devil!  All  of  you  girls 
are  the  same  .  .  .  get  stars  in  your 
eyes  and  won't  take  no  for  an  an- 
swer. Look,  Lynn,  you  know  how  I 
feel  about  you.  The  law  firm  is  grow- 
ing steadily.  Why  not  give  up  this 
silly  idea  about  Hollywood  and  marry 
me? 

Lynn  (angrily):  Silly?  Mr.  Mac 
Stevens,  I'll  have  you  know  I  spent 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  in  dra- 
matic classes,  plus  years  of  dancing. 
I've  won  many  awards  for  my  act- 
ing, and  twice  as  many  in  dancing 
—no,  as  much  as  I  love  you,  I'll  not 
give  up  without  a  fight  .  .  .  I'll— 
ril  show  you. 

Mac:  Look,  darling,  I  don't  give 
a  damn  whether  you  can  act  or  not. 
I  love  you  for  being  yourself. 

Lynn:  So  you've  finally  gotten 
around  to  telling  me  I  can't  act.  Well, 
Mr.  Stevens,  for  your  

(The  band  director's  voice  cut  in 
with  a  crisp  announcement.)  O.K., 
folks,  get  your  partners  for  a  fast- 
moving  Charleston. 

(Mac,  seeing  his  chance  to  end 
this  argument,  grabbed  Lynn.) 

Mac:  Come  on,  honey,  let's  see 
how  well  you  learned  to  dance. 

Lynn  (irritably):  Mac,  you  can't 
Charleston.  Anyway,  that  dance  is 
out  of  date.  We'll  make  fools  out 
of  ourselves. 

(By  now  the  band  had  struck  up 
a  fast  Dixieland  number.  Several  peo- 
ple drift  to  the  right  of  the  stage. 


which  is  the  dance  floor.  Lynn  al- 
lows Mac  to  pull  her  onto  the  floor. 
Immediately  they  start  many  varied 
and  fancy  steps  of  the  Charleston. 
The  people  at  the  other  tables  start 
clapping  enthusiastically  to  the  time 
of  the  music.  Lynn  completely  loses 
herself  in  the  dancing.  As  the  song 
ends  everyone  applauds  and  cries, 
"Morel") 

Lynn:  Whew!  I  always  feel  so 
much  better  when  I'm  doing  some- 
thing I  love.  I  wish  Mom  could've 
seen  us;  she  taught  me.  Mac,  you've 
been  holding  out  on  me.  You're 
great! 

Mac:  You're  professional  your- 
self. 

A  waiter  walks  up  to  their  table 
and  hands  Lynn  a  note  with  "Miss 
Lynn  Locke"  written  on  it. 

Lynn:  Who  

Waiter:  The  gentleman  in  the  cor- 
ner, ma'am. 

(Turning  in  the  direction  that  the 
waiter  indicated,  Lynn  and  Mac  saw 
Mr.  Warren,  the  director  at  S.  E.  E. 
With  a  funny  little  laugh  and  shak- 
ing hands,  Lynn  gets  the  note  and 
opens  and  reads  aloud. ) 

Lynn:  "Miss  Locke,  for  sometime 
we  have  noted  the  versatility  in  your 
efforts  for  a  screen  test.  Tonight 
your  dancing  abilities  have  proved  to 
us  that  you  might  be  exactly  what 
we're  looking  for  in  our  new  picture. 
Call  at  my  office  at  10:00  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Warren." 

(Lynn  opens  her  mouth  to  speak 
but  only  a  funny  little  noise  escapes.  ) 

Mac:    Honey,  you  made  it! 
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SHOULD  WE  FORGET? 

(From  page  15) 

of  the  United  States.  The  Confed- 
erate Government  even  adopted  the 
same  Constitution  but  improved  it. 
These  principles  were  assailed  and 
our  very  existence  threatened  by  the 
Union  Government,  but  our  soldiers 
fought  to  the  bitter  end  to  protect 
them.  Who  then  were  the  true  reb- 
els, and  who  aimed  and  endeavored 
to  overthrow  existing  conditions?  The 
Republican  Party  of  1860,  a  sec- 
tional political  organization,  which 
objected  to  the  time-honored  original 
Constitution  and  sought  to  change 
the  established  laws  and  principles 
of  our  Government.  For  this  reason 
the  Republican  Party  and  her  leaders 
were  the  true  rebels.  The  arch  rebel 
was  not  Jeflferson  Davis,  but  the  radi- 
cal leaders  of  a  radical  party. 

You  may  ask  this  question:  Was 
not  war  imminent  before  1861,  and 
consequently  before  this  party  (Re- 
publican), came  into  power? 

Disputes  and  honest  differences  be- 
tween the  states  arose  in  the  life  of 
our  country,  but  they  were  always 
settled  amicably  or  by  compromise. 
Then,  at  last  and  most  sadly,  angrv 
passions  were  aroused.  The  birth  and 
growth  of  the  Abolition  Party,  with 
all  its  attending  bitterness,  raised  the 
passions  of  the  people  and  then  friend- 
ly settlement  of  differences  became 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  entirely  im- 
possible. 

This  Abolition  Party  grew  and  be- 
cam.e  popular,  strong,  and  finally  ag- 
gressive. Eventually  it  united  with 
the  remnants  of  the  old  Whig  Party 
an  l  other  elements  of  dissatisfied  po- 
litical parties  and  the  Republican 
Partv  was  born.  So  when  the  Re- 
publican (Abolitionist)  Party  came 
into  power  the  match  was  put  to  the 
dynamite. 

February  22,  1953,  will  be  ninety- 
one  vears  since  the  birth  of  a  nation 
of  which  an  Englishman  said:  "No 
nation  ever  rose  so  fair,  nor  fell  so 
pure  of  crime."   There  will  be  no 
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parades,  no  speeches,  no  holiday,  and 
not  even  the  display  of  her  crimson 
flag  with  the  Cross  of  Saint  Andrew. 
No  one  will  place  flowers  at  the  foot 
of  her  monuments,  nor  will  anyone 
place  flowers  on  the  graves  of  her 
dead.  Have  we  forgotten  that  they 
fought  and  died  for  a  principle  which 
they  believed  to  be  sacred? 

Yes,  the  Confederacy  is  no  more; 
but  we  still  have  her  spirit  with  us. 
Her  spirit  is  with  us  in  the  form  of 
her  battle-flag.  Just  what  does  that 
flag  represent?  Perhaps  some  would 
say  that  it  stands  for  slavery,  but 
that  point  is  debatable.  Some  say  it 
stands  for  rebellion  and  if  so  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  also  stands  for 
rebellion.  By  this  reasoning  the  sin 
of  the  Confederacy  was  failure. 

The  Confederate  flag  represents 
what  was  said  to  have  been  the  finest 
fighting  Christian  force  the  world  has 
ever  known;  a  dogged  determination 
that  sent  men  barefooted  through 
snow  and  forced  them  to  fight  well 
armed  men  v^^th  stones;  a  belief  in 
something  that  was  real  and  sacred; 
a  mass  valor  that  few  causes  have 
aspired  in  its  people;  a  universal  pa- 
triotism among  the  women  of  its  land; 
and  a  love  so  great  that,  at  its  defeat, 
strong  men  burst  into  tears. 

For  us  to  put  away  the  Confederate 
flag  is  impossible.  Even  though  its 
folds  are  trailing  in  the  dust  of  time, 
the  ideals  for  which  it  feU  will  live 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  a  truly  liberty- 
loving  people.  Some  may  say  that 
there  is  irony  in  the  last  sentence, 
but  there  is  not.  The  world  is  today 
engaged  in  a  terrific  struggle  for  free 
government,  and  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves.  The  very 
principle  for  which  the  Confederates 
so  gallantly  fought,  but  had  not  the 
strength  to  defend.  The  principle 
lives,  though  the  Confederacy  is  gone! 
That  is  why  it  would  be  just  as  easy 
for  us  to  bury  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, or  some  other  great  ideal. 
It  is  instilled  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  of  the  Confederacy  as 
part  of  their  very  nature. 


WIND  AND  RAIN 

(From  page  4) 

around  the  table  and  drop  in  a  hole. 
The  old  man  continued  to  look  out 
of  the  window.  What  was  wrong 
with  the  old  fool,  didn't  he  realize 
he  had  missed  everything?  No,  he 
had  seen  a  lot  of  pool. 

Suddenly  a  drunk  staggered  from 
the  crowd,  muttered  something  to  the 
shark,  pushed  him  a  couple  of  times, 
and  hit  him  in  the  stomach.  Some- 
one yelled,  "fight!"  and  immediately 
the  room  was  in  chaos.  In  a  few 
seconds  several  men  had  separated  the 
fighters,  and  the  tension  died  away 
as  quickly  as  it  had  risen.  Through- 
out the  fight  the  old  man  had  watched 
passively.  In  a  few  seconds  a  police- 
man strolled  in.  He  looked  around. 
He  walked  over  to  the  old  man. 

"Someone  said  there  had  been  a 
fight  in  here,  old  timer.  What  hap- 
pened?" 

The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, looked  the  policeman  in  the  face, 
"I  don't  know;  I  just  came  in  my- 
self." 

The  policeman  surveyed  the  room 
once  more  and  walked  out. 

"That-a-way,  grandpa."  The  words 
directed  to  the  old  man  came  from 
a  boy  in  his  late  teens. 

"He's  got  a  hard  job,"  answered 
the  old  man. 

"Hey,  grandpa,  where'd  you  get 
that  big  overcoat?"  Another  teen-ager 
spoke. 

A  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed  the 
old  man's  face.  He  chuckled  to  him- 
self. "They  want  to  check  under  it 
every  time  I  leave  a  store." 

The  old  man  was  looking  out  of 
the  window  again.  It  had  stopped 
raining.  He  climbed  down  off  the  beer 
cases  and  walked  out  the  door.  Out- 
side he  hesitated  a  second,  then 
walked  off  into  the  night.  I  walked 
over  to  the  window.  He  was  disap- 
pearing in  the  darkness.  The  wind 
was  behind  him,  and  seemed  to  help 
him  along.  Yes,  he  had  seen  a  lot 
of  pool. 
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'Vwv  c'liill,  rndless  l)Iue  of  the  eve- 
w\\\s^  holds  the  reddish-yellow  ball  of 
a  sun  in  its  grasp.  The  beams  of 
sunlig-ht  that  escape  and  attempt  to 
flee  to  earth  seem  transfixed  by  the 
frigidity  of  the  atmosphere,  causing 
the  air  to  gleam.  Movement  is  ar- 
rested; the  trees  are  mute;  and  per- 
ception is  teased  by  the  penetrating 
quality  of  all  nature  in  pause  under 
the  magic  of  a  Christmas  Day.  Some- 
where a  bell  rings  and  the  sound 
comes  clear  and  clean  in  the  sharp 
air. 

Yes,  there  are  children  playing, 
and  adults  talking  and  watching 
them.  Exuberance,  laughter,  a  pinch- 
ed finger,  a  howl  of  pain.  A  rush 
to  the  mother's  knee,  and  soon  the 
pain  is  gone.  The  eating  of  coffee 
and  cake,  the  color  of  a  tulip,  the 
cold  weather,  a  father  playing  with 
the  boy's  toy,  and  again  there  is 
laughter.  A  small  hand  seizes  a  plas- 
tic reindeer  from  the  herd,  or  a  bell 


I'roni  the  cedar,  and  a  large  hand 
descends. 

A  dog  strolls  slowly  by  and  gazes 
with  lazy  tolerance  at  the  dashing 
children.  He  yawns,  turns  his  head, 
and  ambles  back  to  his  sleeping  site 
in  dull  contentment.  The  seconds 
click  by  as  day  wanes,  and  shortly 
Christmas  will  be  gone  for  another 
year.  Under  the  spell  thought  tries 
to  heave  through  time  until  next 
Christmas.  And  memories  race  back- 
ward, escape  a  tihie  line,  and  become 
pervading  and  free-floating,  suffusing 
consciousness  and  arousing  a  melan- 
choly sweetness,  a  poignancy  that 
blends  with  the  chill. 

Clearly  now  there  is  the  ghostly 
beauty  of  a  white  silence,  an  ethe- 
real world;  the  love-filled  eyes  of  par- 
ents as  they  watch  a  child  jump  from 
a  bed  and  rush  and  bend  over  a  toy; 
he  picks  it  up,  clasping  it  tightly  to 
his  breast,  and  turns,  eyes  wide,  with 
a  broad  smile,  and  he  looks  at  his 


mother  with  shining  eyes;  the  sput- 
ter of  a  rocket  making  its  red  line 
in  the  black,  and  the  pop  of  a  Roman 
candle  into  multicolored  bubbles;  sick- 
ness and  its  despair  and  disappoint- 
ment and  tears,  like  a  bad  dream,  and 
later  the  wonderful  days  of  conva- 
lescence beside  a  cheering  fire. 

There  are  college  memories,  the 
beginning  of  holidays  when  every- 
body shakes  hands  with  a  smile  and 
a  "Merry  Christmas"  on  his  lips.  But 
former  friends  are  thousands  of  miles 
away  on  a  snow-covered  hill,  a  mud- 
dy hill,  a  no-man's  land,  or  in  a  red 
ditch.  .  .  .  And  somewhere  in  the 
world  a  man  dies  with  the  death  of 
a  second  and  fear  in  his  heart,  a  curse 
or  prayer  on  his  lips.  Likewise  a 
man  is  born.  There  is  hate.  There  is 
love.  And  now  in  the  ears  there  is 
the  thrilling  beauty  of  a  soprano's 
voice  and  "O  Holy  Night."  Man  looks 
at  the  image— and  life  is  good. 


( From  paa:e  17 ) 


of  the  General's,  and  somewhat  the 
same  situation  may  occur  as  hap- 
pened in  the  early  years  of  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  when  Cordell 
Hull  as  Secretary  of  State  resented 
the  power  and  prestige  commanded 
by  the  then  Undersecretary  of  State 
Sumner  Wells,  causing  the  eventual 
resignation  of  Welles.  If  the  show- 
down must  come  between  Dulles  and 
Smith,  let  us  hope  that  Eisenhower 
will  continue  to  go  along  with  Dulles. 

Eisenhower  apparently  has  not 
promptly  and  conveniently  forgotten 
that  the  female  sex  did  so  much  to 
secure  his  election  for  him,  because 
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he  has  appointed  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby  Federal  Security  Administrat- 
or. Mrs.  Hobby  was  more  than  likely 
a  good  move  as  far  as  public  rela- 
tions go  on  the  part  of  General  Eisen- 
hower. However,  at  the  same  time, 
Mrs.  Culp  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished public  career.  To  mention 
just  a  few  she  was  parliamentai'ian 
in  the  Texas  House  of  Representa- 
tives, director  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  and  many,  many  more  things. 
(Her  husband  is  struggling  along 
publishing  the  Houston  Post.) 

A  few  of  the  not-so-able  appoint- 
ments made  by  Eisenhower  are  Har- 
old E.  Stassen,  Mutual  Security  Ad- 
ministrator; Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  others. 

There  you  have  the  men  and  wom- 


en that  will  control  your  destiny  for 
the  next  four  years.  I  only  wish  that 
I  had  the  time  and  space  to  go  intO' 
detail  on  all  of  them  for  you.  The 
ones  I  have  chosen  to  expound  on  I 
think  have  been  obvious  choices,  be- 
cause of  their  relative  importance  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  Your  writer 
supported  the  Truman  foreign  policy 
as  vigorously  as  possible,  and  as  long 
as  the  Democratic-mindei  in  the  pres- 
ent Administration  continue  to  shape 
our  enlightened  foreign  policy,  I  shall 
continue  to  support  .them.  For  the 
sake  of  the  common  weal  let's  all  give 
our  whole-hearted  support  to  these 
leaders  who  were  chosen  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  we  shall  continue  to  go 
forward  content  in  the  fact  that  cause 
is  one  of  right. 

THE  JOURNAL 


THE  DUSTY  WEB.  , 

( From  page  7 ) 

his  mother.  Where  was  she?  Not 
one  of  his  friends,  and  he  did  have 
a  few,  volunteered  to  even  mention 
her  to  him.  Even  his  mother  never 
hinted  at  mentioning  her.  Why  so 
much  pointed  evasiveness,  he  won- 
dered? Nothing  was  said  until  finally 
he  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  in  his 
speculation  and  pointedly  asked  his 
mother:  "All  right,  you've  kept  it  up 
long  enough.  Where  is  she  and  what 
has  happened  to  her  that  you  want 
to  make  such  an  effort  in  keeping  the 
[truth  from  me?  Haven't  I  a  right  to 
know  where  she  is  or  what  she  is 
doing?" 

No  answer,  for  his  mother  com- 
pletely ignored  the  question  by  turn- 
ing away  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
magazine  she  had  been  reading.  Bit- 
terness welled  up  inside  him— bitter- 
ness not  at  his  mother,  but  at  the 
things  she  was  responsible  for  in  his 
life.  Always  she  had  molded  him  to 
fit  right  into  what  she  wanted  him 
to  do  or  he  doing  exactly  as  she 
wanted  it  done.  Always  it  had  been 
as  she  said,  and  sometimes  her  re- 
quests were  totally  selfish.  Then  had 
come  the  time  that  she  had  pushed 
him  too  far,  and  he  had  rebelled  at 
her  dominance.  Nothing  went  right 
after  the  day  of  the  scene  and  argu- 
ment. And  then  to  top  it  all  off,  his 
girl  had  begun  to  think  up  frail  ex- 
cuses not  to  see  him.  After  all  those 
years  they  had  spent  growing  up  to- 
gether, she  drifted  away  from  him. 
And  when  he  found  out  the  cause 
rested  squarely  on  a  conversation  his 
mother  had  had  with  her,  he  had 
left— bitter  at  even  her. 

"Enough  is  enough!  I've  been 
around  a  sufficient  time  to  know  what 
I  want,  and  I  want  to  see  that  girl. 
Now  where  is  she?" 

There  was  no  answer,  so  grabbing 
the  old  cap  he  had  so  happily  worn 
in  days  past,  he  slammed  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  started  across  town. 
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Stark  fear  and  uncertainty  hit  him 
where  it  hurt.  He  wondered  if  she 
were  even  still  here,  and  more  still,  if 
she  would  even  have  anything  to  do 
with  him.  Everything  had  happened 
so  quickly,  so  thoughtlessly  on  his 
part.  He  could  not  blame  her  for 
anything  she  did  or  thought.  Moving 
slowly  down  the  lane  that  finally 
ended  at  her  house,  he  happened  to 
remember  the  movie  he  once  saw  in 
which  there  had  been  a  quotation 


used  as  a  basis  for  the  plot,  and  he 
thought  how  closely  it  fitted  his  situ- 
ation: 

The  Moving  Finger  writes,  and, 
having  writ,  Moves  on;  nor  all  your 
Piety  nor  Wit  shall  hire  it  back  to 
cayicel  half  a  Line,  Nor  all  your  Tears 
rvash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

He  had  liked  the  lines  and  he  knew 
it  had  been  his  fault;  and  now,  it  was 
done  and  over.  All  he  could  hope  for 
was  a  chance  to  put  it  all  back  to- 
gether like  it  had  once  been,  and 
make  it  work  out  like  they  had  al- 
ways hoped  and  wished  in  their 
dreams.  Then  ...  he  was  in  front 
of  her  house. 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  walk 
up  the  winding  path  to  her  house; 


even  longer  to  knock  at  the  door 
where  he  had  once  knocked  so  often. 

On  the  first  knock,  nothing  hap- 
pened. But,  after  the  second,  he  heard 
the  shuffle  of  moving  feet  inside  the 
house.  It  seemed  an  eternity  before 
the  door  swung  open.  Her  mother 
faced  him  blankly.  He  heard  himself 
mumble  almost  incoherently:  "Is  she 
here?"  and  he  was  answered  by  an 
invitation  to  come  in.  He  stood  gaz- 
ing out  the  window,  the  window  he 
had  spent  time  by  before  when  he 
would  be  waiting  for  her  to  ready 
herself  to  go  out  somewhere  on  one 
of  their  jaunts.  Here  he  was,  waiting 
to  see  her  after  such  a  long  time. 

The  sound  of  a  foot  fall  behind 
him  made  him  turn.  There  —  her 
same  radiant  self— stood  the  girl  that 
had  meant  so  much  to  him;  that  still 
meant  so  much  to  him.  Quite  mo- 
tionless she  stood,  slender,  sylph-like, 
and  pretty.  Her  hair  shone  in  the 
light  flowing  in  the  window  past  him, 
and  her  eyes  had  a  glow  about  them 
that  made  her  whole  appearance 
change  as  she  watched  him.  The 
corners  of  her  mouth  turned  up  a 
little,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  form 
a  word  and  could  not. 

"You  came  back,"  she  said  without 
a  change  of  expression.  "I  knew 
some  day  you  would.  I  never  under- 
stood why  you  left,  but  you're  back." 
Suddenly,  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
and  she  moved  the  remaining  few 
feet  into  his  arms— arms  that  had 
been  so  far  away  and  had  yearned 
for  her  so  many  times.  They  were 
together,  both  talking  in  an  incoher- 
ent babble  about  how  much  it  had 
hurt  to  be  apart;  about  why  he  had 
not  come  before;  about  why  she  had 
evaded  him  in  the  town. 

It  came  to  both  of  them  at  the 
same  time— the  thought  of  the  lines 
they  both  used  to  repeat  from  that 
poem  she  had  given  him  once.  And 
again  after  so  long,  they  whispered 
to  each  other: 

.  .  .  Life  is  so  short,  so  fast  the 
lone  hours  fly,  we  ought  to  be  to- 
gether, you  and  I! 
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DINNER  FOR  THREE 

( I'^'oni  pii.nc  1 1  ) 

for  Reno  ;i,s  soon  nl'ter  the  ceremony 
;is  i)ossiI)Ie. 

Susan  (.s;nTa.stically ) :  L  i  V  i  n  g- 
vvitli  you,  dear  lieart,  is  the  last  thino- 
tliat  would  enter  my  mind. 

(Enter  the  butler.) 

Ed:   Dinner  is  served,  Mr.  Craig. 

(Exit  the  butler,  followed  by  Jack 
and  Susan. ) 

Scene  2 

(Setting  same  as  last,  except  that 
the  room  is  now  in  violent  disarray. 
Furniture  is  overturned,  mirrors  are 
smashed,  Craig's  desk  is  overturned. 
His  personal  papers  are  scattered 
about  the  floor.  Numerous  used  flash 
bulbs  are  scattered  about  the  floor. 
The  room  is  filled  with  photogra- 
phers, newspaper  reporters  and  vari- 
ous police  officials,  who  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  tall,  thin  man,  dressed 
in  black,  begin  to  leave  by  twos  and 
threes,  talking  excitedly  in  hushed 
tones.  Soon  the  room  is  empty  save 
for  the  man  dressed  in  black,  who  is 
soon  joined  by  a  short,  heavy-set  man 
in  grey.) 

.  Inspector  Dubane  (removes  black 
overcoat,  tosses  it  on  a  nearby  chair 
which  he  has  just  righted,  pauses  for 
a  moment  and  then  this  man,  Inspec- 
tor Dubane,  turns  to  his  companion. 
Sergeant  Weinberg):  Sergeant,  tell 
Frank,  for  God's  sake,  to  keep  those 
reporters  out  of  here  and,  oh  yeah, 
tell  him  to  send  in  that  butler. 

(Enter  Ed,  obviously  shaking.  Du- 
bane motions  him  to  a  chair.) 

Dubane:  Now,  Ed,  I  want  you 
to  calm  down  and  tell  the  Sergeant 
and  me  exactly  what  happened. 

Ed:  Well,  there's  not  very  much 
to  tell,  Inspector.  I  always  bring  Mr. 
Craig  a  whiskey  sour  about  midnight, 
and  tonight  was  no  exception.  But 
tonight  for  some  strange  reason  I 
found  the  door  locked.  Mr.  Craig, 
you  see,  sir,  almost-  never  locks  his 
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door.  It  was  completely  contrary  to 
his  usual  habit.  I  knocked  repeat- 
edly, but  there  was  no  answer. 

Dubane:   Then  what  did  you  do? 

Ed:  I  went  upstairs  and  asked 
Mr.  Malfi  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Craig. 

Dubane:    Had  he? 

Ed:  Mr.  Malfi  told  me  that  the 
Commissioner  hadn't  come  up  yet, 
and  must  be  downstairs  in  the  study. 

Dubane:  Did  it  occur  to  you  that 
Craig  might  have  left  the  house? 

Ed:  Yes,  sir,  but  his  car  was  still 
in  the  garage.  And  if  you'll  remem- 
ber. Inspector,  it  had  been  raining 
"cats  and  dogs"  all  night. 

Dubane:  True  enough!  What  did 
you  do  after  you  had  satisfied  your- 
self that  the  Commissioner  was  no- 
where to  be  found? 

Ed:  I  told  Mr.  Malfi  about  the 
study  door  being  locked,  and  at  his 
suggestion  we  broke  it  down. 

Sergeant:  Tell  us  what  you  foun  1 
when  the  door  finally  gave. 

Ed:  The  room  looked  as  if  a  cy- 
clone had  hit  it— much  as  you  see 
it  now.  The  furniture  was  turned 
upside  down.  The  mirrors  were 
smashed.  The  French  doors  were 
open.  Mr.  Craig's  desk  was  over- 
turned and  his  personal  papers  scat- 
tered indiscriminately  around  the 
room.  But  I'll  never  forget  until  my 
dying  day  the  horrible  sight  that 
drove  everything  else  out  of  my  mind. 
Mr.  Craig  was  lying  on  his  back  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  right  about 
where  you're  standing  now,  Sergeant. 
His  bulging  eyes  staring  fixedly  at 
a  ceiling  he  could  not  see,  and  would 
never  see  again.  He  was  dead.  We 
turned  him  over  and  found  a  butcher 
knife  imbedded  between  his  shoulder 
blades.   I  got  sick. 

Sergeant:   Then  what? 

Ed:    Mr.  Malfi  called  the  police. 

Sergeant:  There  must  have  been 
a  terrific  struggle  in  here— why  didn't 
you  or  Malfi  hear  it? 

Ed:  This  room  is  soundproof.  Ser- 
geant. The  Commissioner  wanted  it 
that  way  so  that  outside  noises,  traf- 
fic and  the  like,  wouldn't  disturb  him 
while  he  was  working.    Of  course, 


you  understand  that  it  works  both 
ways. 

Dubane:  I  see.  Well,  I  guess 
that's  about  all  for  now.  Stick 
around,  though!  I  might  need  you 
later. 

(Exit  Ed.) 

Dubane:  Frank  (toward  the  door), 
send  in  Jim  Malfi. 

Frank  (sticks  his  head  in  the  door- 
way):   Right,  Inspector. 

Sergeant  (as  Frank  exits):  Not 
too  hard  to  figure  this  one  out,  In- 
spector. The  murderer  walked  in  and 
pulled  a  knife.  Craig  put  up  a  fight. 
The  killer  finally  finished  the  Com- 
missioner off,  bolted  the  door  to  give 
hirn  more  time  for  the  getaway,  and 
then  made  his  escape  through  the 
French  doors— a  burglar,  maybe. 

Dubane:  Sergeant,  Craig  had  five 
grand  and  some  jewelry  in  that  safe 
over  there.  The  safe  is  unlocked,  but 
none  of  the  valuables  were  touched. 
No,  I  doubt  very  seriously  that  a  bur- 
glar did  this  one.  By  the  way,  did 
you  get  that  information  for  me? 

Sergeant:  Sure,  Inspector,  but  I 
can't  see  that  we're  any  better  off 
for  having  it. 

Dubane:  You  let  me  be  the  judge 
of  that. 

(Frank  enters.) 

Frank:   Malfi's  here.  Inspector. 

Dubane:    Send  him  in. 

(Enter  Malfi;  exit  Frank.) 

Dubane:  Malfi,  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  you're  in  a  bad  spot. 

Malfi:  My  God,  Inspector,  it's 
four  in  the  morning.  Why  don't  you 
come  back  at  daylight  and  let  us  get 
some  sleep. 

Dubane:  Malfi,  I  don't  think  you 
realize  just  how  deep  j^ou're  mixed 
up  in  this  thing.  The  medical  exam- 
iner says  Craig  died  somewhere 
around  ten  in  the  evening.  There 
were  only  three  people  in  the  house 
—you,  the  butler  and  the  chauffer. 
Ed  and  the  chauffer  were  shooting 
craps  in  the  cellar.  But  you  have  no 
alibi  whatsoever. 

Malfi:    I  was  in  bed  reading. 

Sergeant:  Do  you  expect  us  to 
swallow  that? 
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Malfi:  You've  got  to!  Damn  your 
eyes!  It's  the  truth!  (Rises  from  his 
chair. ) 

Sergeant  (pushing  Malfi  back  into 
his  chair ) :  How  do  you  account  for 
the  fact  that  your  finger  prints  were 
all  over  the  knife?  You  told  us  your- 
self that  you  and  Craig  had  been 
bitter  enemies  ever  since  Craig  sent 
you  up  the  river  on  that  phoney  rap 
three  years  ago.  You  came  here  to- 
night to  get  money  out  of  him.  He 
wouldn't  come  across,  so  you  killed 
him,  and  walked  out  through  those 
French  doors  over  there  in  a  sorry 
attempt  to  make  us  believe  a  burglar 
had  done  the  job.  Now  call  me  a 
liar  if  you  dare. 

Malfi:  I  tell  you,  Sergeant,  I'm 
innocent.  Sure,  I  touched  the  knife 
when  Ed  and  I  were  turning  the  body 
over.  It's  true  that  Craig  and  I  were 
enemies,  but  I  didn't  have  to  kill  him. 
I  had  the  goods  on  him.  He  and  I 
had  a  showdown  right  in  here  after 
dinner. 

Dubane:  This  was  after  Miss  Con- 
nor had  left? 

Malfi:  Yeah,  he  was  sitting  right 
there  at  that  desk.  He  knew  he  was 
licked.  You  should  have  heard  him 
beg  me  not  to  ruin  him.  He'd  give 
me  anything,  if  I'd  just  leave,  he  said, 
and  not  mention  anything  about  that 
business  back  in  Texas.  He  pulled 
a  blank  check  out  of  his  desk  drawer 
—  made  it  out  to  cash  —  and  then 
handed  it  to  me  to  fill  in  the  amount. 

Sergeant:  You'll  have  to  think  of 
a  better  one  than  that,  Jim. 

Malfi:  So  help  me  God,  it's  the 
truth.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  here's 
the  check.  (Hands  the  check  to  the 
Inspector,  who  scrutinizes  it  care- 
fully.) 

Dubane:  It  looks  genuine  to  me, 
Sergeant. 

Malfi:   It  is  genuine! 

Sergeant:  Just  because  this  check 
is  genuine  doesn't  mean  that  our 
friend  here  didn't  kill  him. 

(Oflficer  Frank  enters.) 

Frank:  Excuse  me.  Inspector. 
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Here's  the  medical  examiner's  final 
report. 

Dubane:  I  told  'em  to  do  a  rush 
job  on  this.  Hmm— this  puts  a  new 
complexion  on  matters.  You  can  go 
for  the  time  being.  Remain  on  the 
premises.  I'll  probably  want  to  ques- 
tion you  again. 

(Exit  Malfi.) 

Dubane:   Frank,  show  Miss  Con- 
nor in. 

(Enter  Susan,  exit  Frank.) 

Sergeant:  Inspector,  why  did  you 
let  Malfi  off  the  hook?  If  you  ask 
me,  he  was  just  about  to  crack. 

Dubane:  Malfi  didn't  kill  Craig, 
Sergeant. 

Sergeant:  I  don't  get  you,  Inspec- 
tor. It  seems  like  an  open  and  shut 
case  to  me. 

Dubane  (motions  Susan  in  from 
the  doorway):  Come  in,  Miss  Con- 
nor. I  am  sorry  to  botlier  jou  at  a 
time  like  this.  I  know  that  your 
father's  sudden  death  tonight  has 
made  this  particular  ordeal  doubly 
trying.  I'll  try  to  make  this  as  brief 
as  possible. 

Susan:  That's  all  right,  Inspector. 
It's  all  been  so  horrible.  When  I  told 
dad  the  terrible  news  of  Jack's  mur- 
der, it  was  too  much  for  him— his 
heart.    (She  bursts  into  tears.) 

Dubane:  Try  to  control  yourself. 
Miss  Connor.  Painful  as  it  is  for 
you,  we  must  get  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Susan:  I'm  ready  to  help  you  all 
I  can. 

Dubane:  Good!  Suppose  you  be- 
gin by  telling  us  why  you  killed  Jack 
Craig? 

Susan:  Inspector!  I'm  afraid  I 
don't  understand.  Surely  you're  jok- 
ing. 

Dubane:  I  only  wish  I  were,  Miss 
Connor.  You  were  pretty  clever,  my 
dear.  I'll  have  to  hand  it  to  you. 

Sergeant:  Miss  Connor  couldn't 
have  murdered  Craig,  Inspector,  be- 
cause she  couldn't  have  made  this 
mess  in  here.  Look  at  this  room! 
Chairs  overturned,  mirrors  smashed 
—why  she  could  never  have  overpow- 


ered Craig  in  a  fight  and  plunged 
that  knife  in  his  back. 

Dubane:  There  wasn't  any  fight. 
Sergeant,  there  couldn't  have  been. 
That  knife  was  not  the  instrument 
of  Commissioner  Craig's  murder.  It 
was  merely  a  prop  used  to  frame 
Malfi  or  some  outsider  and  throw 
us  off  the  track.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  medical  examiner's  report,  which 
proves  conclusively  that  Jack  Craig 
died  from  a  lethal  dose  of  cyanide. 

Sergeant:  Then  the  upturned  fur- 
niture and  smashed  mirrors  

Dubane:  Were  faked  by  the  mur- 
derer to  throw  us  off  the  scent.  There 
was  no  struggle  here,  only  an  argu- 
ment.   I  suppose  Miss  Connor  can 
tell  us  the  subject  of  their  argument. 
Her  doctor  informs  me  through  a 
couple  of  my  boys  that  routed  him 
out  of  bed  at  2:00  A.M.,  that  Miss 
Connor  is  about  to  become  a  mother 
in  the  not-too-distant  future.  I  strong- 
ly suspect  that  Jack  Craig  is  the 
father.    Am  I  right,  Miss  Connor? 
Two  of  the  neighbors  saw  you  come 
through  the    French  doors  shortly 
after  ten.    You  poisoned  Craig  in 
anger  after  an  argument  in  which 
he  finally  refused  to  marry  you.  You 
had  already  stolen  the  butcher  knife 
from  the  kitchen.    You  plunged  it 
into  Craig's  already  lifeless,  but  still 
warm  body,  allowed  the  corpse  to 
bleed  on  the  carpet,  and  then  placed 
the  room  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder 
to  make  it  appear  the  battle  of  the 
century  had  taken  place  here.  You 
were  very  careful  to  wipe  your  finger- 
prints off"  this  knife  handle  with  this 
handkerchief.  This  one  with  the  in- 
itials "S.  C."  I  see  you  recognize  it. 
Miss  Connor.  Blood  spurts  up  pretty 
quickly  from  a  knife  wound  and  a 
spot  got  on  this  handkerchief— the 
handkerchief  which  you  dropped  in 
your  haste  to  flee  the  scene  of  the 
crime.    You  told  your  father  what 
you  had  done  and  the  shock  of  it 
killed  him.    (Susan  slips  slowly  to 
the  floor. ) 

Sergeant:  Look  out,  she's  falling. 
Susan:  Very  clever.  Inspector.  But 
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you  sec  all  your  cleverness  will  t2,'et 
you  nowhere.  1  saved  a  little  (jI'  that 
cyanide  for  myself.  Heaven  forgive 
me,  I  didn't  know  

Sergeant:  I  suppose  that  amounts 
to  a  confession,  Inspector. 

Dubane:  Yes,  Sergeant,  tliis  case 
is  closed. 


(From  page  8 ) 

In  other  words,  the  four  years  of 
college,  or  certainly  the  first  two  are 
skipped,  and  the  student  starts  at 
once  in  graduate  school.  I  do  not 
have  this  as  first  hand  information, 
but  a  good  friend  of  mine  has  writ- 
ten me  about  some  of  the  customs. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  dor- 
mitories and  you  must  stay  some- 
where in  a  rented  room.  You  attend 
lectures  as  long  as  you  feel  inclined 
to  do  so.  When  you  think  you  are 
ready,  you  see  your  professor  and 
arrange  for  an  examination,  or  a 
Tentamen.  This  examination  might 
be  anything  from  a  grueling,  day- 
long written  test  to  a  friendly  chat 
over  a  cup  of  tea,  but  it  pays  to 
know  your  subject,  and  very  often 
you  have  to  take  the  examination 
more  than  once. 

Some  of  the  upperclassmen  might 
be  interested  to  hear  about  the  Dutch 
equivalent  of  ratting  in  Holland.  You 
only  have  to  submit  to  it  if  you  want 
to  become  a  member  of  the  "Corps," 
or  student  body,  and  it  lasts  only 
about  ten  days.  It  varies  at  difl^erent 
places,  but  is  largely  similar  in  pro- 
cedure. It  starts  off  with  the  frosh 
having  their  heads  shaved  and  be- 
coming the  owners  of  a  little  green 
booklet.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
little  notebook  is  that  it  gives  upper- 
classmen an  exact  picture  of  all  the 
freshman's  activities  and  commit- 
ments. If  there  is  a  single  vacant 
line  then  he  is  at  liberty  to  fill  it. 
He  might  ask  the  rat  to  wake  him 
up  in  the  morning  at  seven  o'clock, 


and  prepare  him  a  cup  of  tea  or  any- 
thing that  strikes  his  fancy.  The 
only  way  out  for  the  rat  is  to  present 
a  sound  reason,  and  to  be  able  to 
hold  his  own  with  the  upperclassmen 
in  an  argument.  You  might  not  mind 
if  you  are  told  to  take  oft"  your  jacket 
and  your  shirt  and  tie,  but  by  the 
time  you  realize  what  is  going  on, 
and  have  a  good  argument  ready,  it 
might  already  be  too  late. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  you  are  tested  and  have  to 
show  your  mettle.  The  amount  of 
sleep  the  boys  get  during  this  week 
is  practically  nil,  and  some  will  un- 
doubtedly drop  out,  because  the  fun 
is  sometimes  a  little  one-sided.  Let 
me  make  the  point  that  it  is  ratting 
and  rush  week  all  in  one,  so  the  stu- 
dents are  put  under  a  great  pressure 
to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
The  dispunt,  as  a  fraternity  is  called, 
will  attempt  to  become  acquainted 
with  you  thoroughly  before  they  ex- 
tend a  bid.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
there  are  no  dormitories,  and  there- 
fore the  students  have  to  meet  at  other 
places  for  their  social  activities.  Fra- 
ternities do  bring  students  together 
which  is  an  important  reason  for  join- 
ing one. 

The  university  students  are  a  very 
independent  lot  with  definite  ideas 
that  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  i 
of  the  entire  city.   Some  of  the  old 
medieval  laws  still  linger  as  tradi-i 
tions,  and  the  students  sometimes  feelj 
themselves  above  the  law.  An  inter- j 
esting  case  came  up  recently.  | 

The  students  were  not  represented 
on  the  city  council,  but  nevertheless 
a  small  nominal  tax  had  been  collect- 
ed. The  students  demanded  the  right 
to  vote,  obtained  it,  and  promptly 
endorsed  the  construction  of  a  cov- 
ered sidewalk  from  the  station  to  the 
campus.  Needless  to  say,  the  to-be- 
out-voted  town  relented,  and  gown 
had  once  more  triumphed  over  town. 
Let  me  conclude  with  my  personal 
finding  that  you  can  find  real  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
lot  of  them  at  Wofl^ord. 
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(From  page  6) 

[antil  twelve  and  then  I  try  to  study 
for  awhile.  So,  I  .  .  .1  don't  get 
very  much  sleep." 

i  "I  understand,  but  you're  going 
to  have  to  do  something.  I  will  not 
tolerate  anyone  going  to  sleep  in  my 
■class.  You  might  as  well  not  go  to 
jclass  if  you're  not  going  to  keep 
lawake  and  be  alert.  How  much  have 
you  done  on  your  term  paper?" 

"I've  looked  up  a  few  books,"  Bill 
lied. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  any  lagging 
behind  in  my  class,"  Professor  Brown 
said  and  picked  up  his  ticket  to  pay 
the  cashier. 

Bill  cursed  under  his  breath  as  he 
returned  to  the  dirty  dishes. 

One  evening  Bill  resisted  all  temp- 
tations to  go  to  sleep  and  studied  for 
a  chemistry  test.  When  he  arrived 
at  work,  the  restaurant  was  full  of 
people  waiting  for  their  orders. 

"Get  that  damn  apron  on  and  hurry 
out  there  and  carrv  this  food  to  them 
starving  people,"  Mister  Kemp  said. 
"I  didn't  hire  you  to  sit  behind  the 
counter  and  look  at  everybody." 

Bill  hurried  with  the  tray  and  be- 
gan placing  the  sandwiches  and  cof- 
fee on  the  table.  Accidentally,  he 
spilled  some  coffee  on  the  table. 

"Oh,  I'm  terribly  sorry,"  he  said, 
and  began  wiping  the  table. 

Mister  Kemp  was  waiting  for  him 
when  he  went  behind  the  counter. 

"Never  seen  anyone  so  damn  ner- 
vous. Another  time  like  that  and  out 
you  go!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Donald  came  hurrying  into  the  res- 
taurant. 
"Hi!  Bill." 
"Hi,  Don." 

"Just  thought  I'd  drop  by  to  tell 
you  a  bunch  of  us  are  going  over  to 
the  next  town  to  see  what's  cooking. 
Say,  why  don't  you  ask  your  boss 
to  let  you  get  off  and  come  with  us? 
We'll  be  back  in  time  for  classes  in 
the  morning." 

"You  mean  ask  old  'sour-puss'  to 


let  me  off?  He's  already  on  the  war 
path." 

"I  swear.  He  needs  a  good  kick- 
ing. Wish  you  could  go,  Bill." 
"So  do  I." 
"See  ya  tomorrow." 
"Okay." 

Bill  began  thinking,  "Why  can't 
I  go  out  and  have  a  good  time  like 
the  rest  of  the  guys?  Guess  it's  just 
no  use.  I  can't  get  an  education  by 
working  my  way  through  college. 
What  the  hell!  Guess  I  can  always 
join  the  navy  or  something.  Better 
than  staying  here  slaving  away  both 
day  and  night." 

Christmas  came,  but  it  was  no  va- 
cation for  Bill.  The  post  office  gave 
him  a  job  during  the  day  and  at  night 
he  worked  at  Andy's.  Dog  tired  and 
weary,  he  fell  across  his  bed  every 
night,  only  to  awaken  the  next  morn- 
ing with  the  same  troubles  confront- 
ing him.  His  life  began  to  be  a  bore- 
dom to  him.  There  was  no  room  for 
girls,  no  good  times,  which  he  oc- 
casionally had  enjoyed  in  high  school. 

"How  unfortunate  can  a  guy  get?" 
he  thought,  as  he  lay  in  his  bed  the 
night  before  the  last  day  of  actual 
classes.  "Tomorrow  will  be  just  an- 
other day  for  me.  Not  much  need  for 
me  to  go  to  review,  as  I'm  not  going 
to  pass  the  darn  old  course,  anyhow." 

Professor  Brown  had  been  ram- 
bling on  about  what  the  final  exam 
would  consist  of. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "has  everyone 
turned  in  a  term  paper?  Let's  see. 
H-m-m.  Seems  to  be  one  missing. 
Patrick,  Gibbon,  Williams  .  .  .".  he 
continued  on  through  the  papers. 
"H-m-m.  Seems  as  if  Mister  Rey- 
nolds doesn't  have  a  paper  in.  Is  that 
right.  Mister  Reynolds?" 

In  the  rear  of  the  room^  cramped 
in  his  seat,  sat  Bill  asleep  with  a 
term  paper  clutched  in  his  hand. 

"Never  mind  waking  him,"  Pro- 
fessor Brown  said  when  one  boy  start- 
ed to  awaken  Bill. 

Bill  continued  to  sleep,  unaware 
of  the  "F"  that  had  been  placed  by 
his  name  for  his  final  term  grade. 
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INCIDENTALLY 

(  1' roiii  pat^'f  1 .3  ) 

consider  the  rapid  progres.s  that  avia- 
tion has  made  in  the  past  fifty  years 
(December  17,  1903,  was  the  birth- 
day of  aviation — the  day  on  which 
the  Wright  Brothers,  Orville  and 
Wilbur,  made  their  first  successful 
flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  craft  at 
Kitty  Hawk),  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  engineers  have  not  yet  discov- 
ered all  the  "bugs."  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  movie  "Million  Dollar  Mer- 
maid" (as  if  you  could  forget!)  — 
seems  fantastic  that  they  could  stage 
cross-country  races  in  the  planes  pic- 
tured in  that  movie.  Of  course  if 
you  failed  to  notice  the  aero  machines 
in  said  movie,  you  won't  know  what 
we're  talking  about. 

NO  HOLIDAYS  AFTER  EXAMS 

.  .  .  really  set  the  tongues  to  wag- 
ging here  at  Wofford.  Exams  end- 
ing on  Saturday  the  31st  of  January 
and  registration  taking  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  just  didn't  set  well  at  all. 
But  we  have  a  few  interesting  facts 
for  you.  They  were  passed  along  to 
us  by  a  friend  who  did  some  research 
into  old  is.sues  of  the  Wofford  College 
catalogue.  Here's  what  was  found: 
The  catalogue  of  1855,  the  year 
the  college  opened,  made  absolutely 
no  mention  of  holidays  whatsoever — 
not  even  Christmas.  The  catalogue 
of  1858  was  the  first  to  mention  a 
break  between  the  two  terms  of  the 
college  year:   the  first  term  ended 
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on  the  3rd  Wednesday  of  December 
'and  school  resumed  on  the  3rd  Wed- 
'nesday  in  January  with  the  second 
'term.  This  practice  was  continued 
until  approximately  1874,  for  the  cat- 
alogue of  the  year  1873-74  was  the 
'last  to  mention  a  break  between 
'terms. 

j  It  was  1891  before  holidays  came 
back  into  vogue,  and  apparently  in 
that  year  they  came  to  stay.  The 
catalogue  of  1891-92  was  the  first 
to  publish  notice  of  such  holidays  as 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Wash- 
ington's Birthday. 

Since  1891,  the  holiday  periods 
have  become  increasingly  longer. 
Some  holidays  have  been  added,  oth- 
ers dropped.  Any  idea  how  many 
holidays  we've  received,  or  will  re- 
ceive this  year?  Including  the  extra 
day  at  Thanksgiving,  we  will  receive 
at  total  of  24  school  days  as  holidays. 
Any  room  to  complain— none  that  we 
can  see. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 

.  .  .  will  soon  be  on  the  map  as  far 
as  visitors  to  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, are  concerned.  A  number  of 
luminous  signs,  bearing  the  name  and 
date  of  founding  of  our  sister  insti- 
tution, have  been  prepared  and  will 
be  erected  on  all  of  the  principal 
highways  into  the  city.  Several  other 
signs  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  erect- 
ed at  points  just  adjacent  to  the 
campus  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  school.  No  such  markers  have 
been  erected  to  inform  visitors  to 
Spartanburg  that  this  is  the  home 


of  Wofford  College;  it  would  be  a 
most  worthwhile  undertaking  for 
some  college  organization,  if  not  the 
college  itself.  Let's  see— they  should 
be  up  by  spring. 


A  Mountain's  Defense 

( From  page  3  ) 

slowness.  Each  time  their  foot  touch- 
ed the  rocky  side  now  it  must  be  with 
extreme  caution. 

Suddenly,  Jeff,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  line  let  out  a  yell  that 
could  have  reached  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  valley.  "Damn,  Trav,  I'm 
slipping!  Slipping!  Pull  on  the  rope 
—pull,  pull,  pull!— I  can't  hold  on; 
pull,  you  bastard, 

Each  of  the  other  five  tried  to 
brace  themselves  upon  the  slippery 
rocks,  but  there  was  nothing  to  stop 
their  sliding.  Moose  lunged  for  a 
big  boulder,  but  in  doing  so  swerved 
the  whole  party  out  of  the  path  of 
climb.  Blood-curdling  yells,  now  of 
more  than  one  man,  pierced  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  mountain  terrain,  and 
then  faded  into  utter  nothingness. 

And  then  it  was  quiet.  The  snow 
was  beginning  to  fall  again,  the  wind 
was  biting  and  fierce,  and  the  moun- 
tain still  proud  and  still  the  victor 
loomed  higher,  higher  than  before. 

Getting  to  the  top  of  an  empty 
mountain  xvoiild  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose, but  the  inanimate  fury  of  a 
mountain's  defenses,  makes  restless 
men  more  determined  to  reach  the 
summit  and  live  to  tell  the  tale. 
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SEASON  OF  ENDINGS 


The  seed  that  sprouts  our  hesitation. 
The  cause  of  our  great  lamentation 
The  thoH  that  catches  breath  is 
Love  of  living  and  fear  of  death. 

Dead  leaves  whirl,  spin  and  dip 
crazily  to  the  ground; 

Gusts  of  wind  moan  the  sadness  of 
the  leaves 

Which  can  only  rustle  their  disap- 
pointment 

Now  that  the  season  of  endings  has 
come. 

One  leaf  rebelliously  catches  the  tail 
Of  a  gust  of  wind  and  soars  toward 

the  sky — 
But  only  for  a  minute.  Then,  rocking 

gently 

Side  to  side,  falling  slowly 
With  the  tide  of  all  that  live 
And  must  abide  together  in  the  end, 
It  seeks  the  ground,  the  source  of  all 
its  life 

While  on  a  limb  it  lived. 

Another  finds  a  rusty  perch, 
An  empty,  hollow,  soggy  bed 
Whose  only  virtue  is  it's  fed 
From  clouds  above. 

This  tiny  bed  provides  a  perch 
Where  one  may  live,  half  alive,  half 
dead. 

—Reed  Upton 
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"Bang,  bang!   my  dear." 

"Bang  yourself!  Now  I'm  gonna 
shoot  you  through  your  left  eyeball, 
pardner.  BangP^ 

With  only  this  for  warning,  the 
Princess  pulled  the  trigger  of  her 
disintegrator.  The  Viscountess  of 
of  Petal  fell  in  a  vague  heap  com- 
posed of  a  purple  ten-gallon  hat,  a 
tiara  with  three  seed  pearls  missing, 
that  dress  with  the  rose  sequins,  and 
160  pounds  of  quivering  flesh.  The 
Viscountess  lay  in  an  uncomfortable 
position  with  closed  eyes  and  heaving 
bosom.  Until  she  heard  the  Princess 
storm  out  of  the  salon  in  pursuit  of 
a  bedraggled  peacock,  she  pondered 
the  ingredients  of  the  fourth  layer  of 
the  "miracle"  pie  which  had  been 
served  at  lunch.  As  usual  during 
these  short  "breath-catchers,"  she 
also  reviewed  the  events  that  had 
brought  her  to  this  most  humiliating 
position.  The  position  included  (on 
Wednesday  afternoons)  a  rousing 
good  game  of  Cowboys-and-Indians- 
and-Space-Patrollers.  The  game  al- 
ways left  the  Princess  overheated  and 
the  Viscountess  dead. 

Alicia,  Viscountess  of  Petal,  was 
an  unfrocked  Duchess.  She  had  Fall- 
en From  Grace  to  the  status  of  Vis- 
countess because  of  a  magnificent 
lapse  of  tact;  seven  years  before,  the 
erstwhile  Duchess  had  worn  dia- 
monds to  the  christening  of  the  Prin- 
cess Bertha.  A  rumor  was  just  then 
dying  down  concerning  the  Queen 
and  a  South  African  mine  owner;  the 
Queen  was  supposedly  having  an  af- 
faire de  coeur  {affaire  de  corps,  the 
court  had  spitefully  termed  it)  with 
this  man  who  was  unusual  only  in- 
sofar as  he  sported  six  diamond  fill- 
ings in  his  foremost  teeth.  Naturally, 
allusions  to  either  teeth  or  diamonds 
were  just  not  made;  one  of  the  lesser 
Barons  had  been  banished  for  using 
the  phrase  "teeth  like  pearls"  in  the 


presence  of  Her  Majesty.  So,  when 
the  Duchess  Alicia  had  appeared  at 
the  christening  wearing  her  best  ba- 
guettes, the  effect  was  electrifying; 
the  Duchess  might  well  have  painted 
a  bend  sinister  on  the  Coat  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Alicia  had  been  im- 
mediately reduced  to  the  rank  of 
Viscountess  with  one  expert  flick  of 
the  royal  fan,  and  seven  long  years 
of  needlework,  governesship,  and  cold 
dishes  at  table  had  resulted. 

There  were  few  things  with  which 
the  Viscountess  could  pass  the  time 
now.  The  dear  dead  days  of  literary 
teas  and  daring  picnics  at  Mays 
Landing  had  disappeared  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  crow's-foot  on 
the  Queen's  classic  face.  Although 
the  Viscountess  could  console  herself 
that  there  were  no  outings  (since  she 
would  surely  be  excluded  if  there 
were ) ,  it  would  still  have  been  more 
exciting  to  experience  second  -  hand 
thrills  than  to  sit  quietly  and  work 
on  the  embroidered  piece  depicting 
the  life  of  William  Blake  in  burlap 
and  cloth-of-gold.  Wednesday  after- 
noons and  Friday  nights  (as  we  shall 
see)  were  a  thing  apart,  of  course, 
but  they  hardly  represented  the  type 
of  stimulation  the  Viscountess  craved. 
Shortly  before  the  christening,  Alicia 
( then  a  Duchess )  had  married  a  wat- 
ery young  man  with  whom  she  had 
nothing  more  in  common  than  the 
same  couturier  —  Alicia  entertained 
her  own  private  thoughts  concerning 
marriage  which  will  not  be  gone  into 
here.  The  Viscountess  made  no  use 
of  her  husband  except  as  a  source  of 
conversation  "droppers."  His  more 
choice  remarks  were  always  wel- 
comed by  the  court  and  were  the  only 
reason  Alicia  had  not  been  banished; 
the  court  found  the  malaprops  of  this 
illiterate  pedant  one  of  the  few  di- 
versions left  in  the  world.  (The  Vis- 
countess' husband  had,  for  instance, 


recently  alluded  to  the  resident  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  as  a  nymphomaniac, 
going  on  the  assumption  that  the  word 
implied  an  excessive  love  of  classic 
mythology. ) 

The  Princess,  naturally,  was  the 
great  problem.  The  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoon afl^airs  with  six-shooters  and 
inter-planetary  travel  were  madden- 
ing, but  they  were  hardly  the  black- 
est moments  in  Alicia's  life.  The 
Princess  Bertha  was  going  through 
a  stage  consisting  of  the  worst  facets 
of  Garbo,  Mendel,  and  Alfred  Stieg- 
litz.  The  Garbo  business  was  the 
least  trouble:  Having  seen  a  film  in 
which  this  actress  portrayed  a  Rus- 
sian spy,  the  Princess  Bertha  had 
established  a  weekly  routine.  Every 
Friday  evening  before  retiring  Bertha 
would  dress  herself  in  basic  black 
and  a  rope  of  pearls  and  would  play 
the  final  scene  of  the  film  before  the 
pier  glass  in  her  bedroom.  The  cli- 
max of  the  film  involved  the  heroine's 
blowing  her  brains  out,  and  (since 
there  was  a  touch  of  Sacher-Masoch 
in  the  Princess  as  well  as  a  generous 
helping  of  the  Count  de  Sade)  the 
Princess  had  discovered  that  a  small 
amount  of  gunpowder  without  a  bul- 
let stufl^ed  into  her  small  platinum  pis- 
tol would  produce  a  satisfactory  noise 
and  a  nauseous  cloud  of  black  smoke 
worthy  of  her  histrionic  efi'orts.  On 
Friday  evenings  the  Princess  retired 
with  her  face  as  black  as  the  dress 
she  wore.  Bertha  never  seemed  to 
tire  of  this  game,  and  for  twelve  con- 
secutive Fridays  the  game  had  been 
carried  through  to  the  final  shout  of 
"For  Marx,  Russia,  and  the  Garment 
Workers'  Local  144!"  with  which  line 
Miss  Garbo  had  seen  fit  to  terminate 
her  film.  The  pistol  shot  would  fol- 
low, and  the  Princess  would  drift  off^ 
to  untroubled  sleep  with  the  taste  of 
powder  smoke  strong  in  her  mouth. 
(Continued  on  paQ;'e  18) 
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MO  11  MI  Me  cTPOI^Gr 


Ills  I'ntlu'r  had  waked  him  early.  He 
sat  before  the  open  tire  sullen  and 
liair  awake  and  fumbled  with  the  lac- 
in[i,-s  of  his  boots.  He'd  always  won- 
dered what  made  men  lea\  e  their  beds 
at  this  time  of  the  morning  to  kill 
birds.  His  father  oH'ered  him  cofl'ee. 
He  mumbled  thanks  as  he  took  it 
and  cursed  softly  when  he  burned 
his  lips  on  the  cup. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  drink  this 
stuflf.  The  taste  will  be  with  me  all 
day." 

"Go  ahead.  It'll  wake  you  up  and 
you  won't  feel  the  cold  when  we  get 
outside."  His  father  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  He  was  filling  the 
pockets  of  his  jacket  and  Dave's  with 
shells.  His  eyes  were  puffed  with 
sleep,  but  he  moved  quickly  and  deft- 
ly about  his  work.  Dave  knew  that 
he  loved  to  hunt.  Dave  thought  of 
the  many  days  they  had  spent  in  the 
woods.  Of  the  days  when  their  luck 
had  been  good  and  their  spirits  high. 
He  thought  of  the  days  when  their 
luck  was  poor  and  they  were  silent 
during  the  ride  back  from  the  club. 

He  thought  of  the  day  that  his 
father  had  gotten  lost  when  he  fol- 
lowed a  turkey  that  had  answered 
his  scraping  on  a  cedar  box.  He  had 
taken  a  great  deal  of  joking  about 
that.  It  was  early  morning  when  he 
followed  the  bird  into  the  brush  and 
he  hadn't  found  his  way  back  to  the 
cabin  until  late  that  afternoon.  They 
had  laughed  about  that  for  many 
weeks  afterward,  and  whenever  he 
took  out  the  cedar  box  and  scraped 
the  powdered  slate  along  the  top  of 
it.  The  times  in  the  woods  had  been 
good:  Both  the  men  looked  forward 
to  the  day's  hunting  as  Dave  finished 
his  coffee  and  pulled  on  his  heavy 
canvas  jacket. 

They  sat  in  the  car  and  shivered 
as  they  waited  for  the  motor  to  warm. 
The  windows  were  frosted  and  Dave 


got  out  and  rubbed  the  thin  ice  coat- 
ing off  with  his  bare  hands.  He  then 
rubbed  his  hands  roughly  on  his 
cheeks  trying  to  wake  himself  out  of 
the  dull  state  that  made  him  think 
twice  about  everything. 

"Damn,  but  I  hope  that  heater  hur- 
ries and  warms  up." 

"It  will.  It's  slow  but  it  will  run 
you  out  of  the  car  when  it  does  begin 
putting  out  the  heat."  His  father 
laughed  at  him  as  he  pulled  on  his 
gloves  and  slipped  the  car  into  gear 
and  backed  out  of  the  drive  into  the 
street. 

The  hunt  had  been  planned  three 
days  ago.  They  were  going  to  hunt 
the  marsh-hens  that  are  so  plentiful 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  South 
Carolina  coast  from  August  until  late 
November.  It  had  been  planned  that 
they  would  leave  from  one  of  the 
little  islands  that  dot  that  section  of 
the  mainland  and  go  by  boat  back 
into  the  marshes  and  streams  along 
the  inland  water-way  that  runs  from 
New  York  to  Miami.  Marsh-hens  are 
hunted  only  on  high  tides,  as  the 
birds  are  forced  by  the  tides  to  leave 
their  hiding  places  in  reeds  and  gul- 
lies. 

They  had  planned  the  hunt  because 
of  the  unusually  high  tide  that  was 
predicted  for  that  day.  Two  of  those 
in  the  party  lived  on  the  island  and 
also  had  boats  that  could  handle  the 
entire  party. 

It  was  still  dark  as  Dave  and  his 
father  went  over  the  last  bridge  that 
led  from  the  mainland  to  the  island. 
The  heater  was  doing  its  job  and  both 
men  had  loosened  their  coats  and  were 
comfortable  in  its  warmth. 

When  they  reached  the  first  house 
there  was  a  single  light  in  a  room  that 
turned  out  to  be  the  kitchen.  Dave's 
father  pulled  the  car  into  the  yard 
an  1  as  he  did  the  back  door  of  the 
house  opened. 


"Come  in  the  house.  I've  got  a 
little  fire  started  and  it  should  heat 
up  in  a  minute.  Come  in.  It's  too 
cold  to  be  standing  around  out  here 
in  the  cold."  Howard  Adams  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  in  his  heavy 
wool  socks  and  slippers.  He  was  hold- 
ing his  boots  in  his  hands.  A  beagle 
pup  with  his  tail  wagging  vigorously 
jumped  in  vain  attempts  to  catch  the 
laces  in  his  teeth. 

The  kitchen  was  bright  and  three 
cups  were  placed  on  the  table.  A  pot 
of  coffee  was  beginning  to  percolate 
on  'he  white  electric  stove  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

"I  just  got  up.  Thought  that  we 
could  stand  a  cup  of  coffee  to  warm  i 
us  up."  He  sat  down  and  began  to 
tie  his  boots.  He  pushed  the  pup  off 
and  the  dog  fell  in  a  clumsy  heap 
at  Dave's  feet. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  dog,"  Dave 
said. 

"Friend  of  mine  gave  him  to  me  i 

.  f 

about  a  week  ago.  Here  take  a  little 
of  this.  It  should  be  hot  enough  by 
now." 

His  father  took  the  cup  he  offered 
but  Dave  said  that  he'd  already  had 
one  cup  and  that  he  didn't  like  the 
stuff,  anyway.  He  watched  his  father 
as  he  poured  a  little  from  his  cup  into 
the  saucer  and  blew  on  it  trying  to 
cool  it.  The  taste  of  the  cup  he'd 
had  at  home  was  still  in  his  mouth.  I 
He  wished  that  he'd  eaten  something. ! 
Maybe  that  would  kill  the  taste. 

"What  kind  of  shells  are  you  shoot- : 
ing  today?"  Adams  asked  as  he  put  i 
on  a  vest  made  of  some  sort  of  skin,  i 
"I've  got  a  couple  of  boxes  of  sixes 
but  I  don't  like  to  use  them.  They 
tear  up  the  hens  too  much." 

"We're  using  eights.  If  you  need 
some  we  might  have  some  extras," 
Dave's  father  answered. 

"No,  I  don't  need  any.    I  just 

(Continued  on  pag-e  21) 
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Wind  whistling  around  his  prone, 
aching  body  —  a  mocking,  howhng, 
screaming  wind,  shouting  out  a  wild 
cry  over  the  bleak,  snow-covered  hills. 

How  much  longer  could  he  sur- 
vive? Just  what  were  the  limits  to 
a  man's  endurance?  The  tall  sergeant 
inched  forward  a  few  more  feet  into 
the  omnipotent  darkness,  then  stop- 
ped short  —  the  damned  pain!  He 
pressed  his  fingers  to  the  wet,  sticky 
mass  that  was  his  coat  front.  In  the 
horrible  clarity  of  his  mind's  eye  he 
could  see  the  brilliant  red  smeared 
across  drab  brown. 

It  was  getting  colder  now.  Well, 
there  was  one  consolation — the  tem- 
perature couldn't  go  much  lower.  Ev- 
erything has  a  limit  and— yes,  every- 
thing does  have  a  limit.  The  ques- 
tion again  raced  through  his  mind. 
What  was  a  man's  range  of  endur- 
ance? He  never  had  thought  much 
about  such  things.  Well,  now  he 
could  think  and  crawl— crawl  into 
the  soft,  white  bed  of  nature  that 
reached  up  and  out  to  touch  the  fin- 
gers of  the  mystery-filled  blackness. 

He  was  pretty  well  gone.  Hell,  he 
knew  it,  but  die— who  wanted  to  die? 
The  cards  were  definitely  stacked 
against  him.  That  damn  pain!  Once 
more  the  lean  frame  jerked  to  a  halt 
as  the  hurting  spread  through  his 
entire  being,  tempting  him  to  stop 
and  submit  to  the  forces  that  were 
allied  against  his  desperate  plea  for 
survival.  Minutes  dragged  by— min- 
utes of  hellish  fear  that  seemed  like 
years  to  the  struggling  figure  in  the 
snow. 

Would  he  ever  be  found?  He  did 
not  know;  only  God  Almighty  could 
answer  that  one,  and  as  yet  the  young- 
soldier  had  received  not  even  a  slight 
hint  to  assure  him  of  either  safety 
or  death  among  the  ice-coated  rocks 
of  the  Korean  countryside. 

Things  stood  out  in  his  mind— it 
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was  operating  surprisingly  well  for  a 
man  who  had  sufl^ei-ed  so  for  the  last 
four  or  five  hours.  It  must  have  been 
about  three  hours.  This  was  only  a 
rough  guess.  He  couldn't  be  sure  .  .  . 
smashed  his  watch  back  there  on  a 
damn  rock.  He  could  still  hear  the 
sound  of  his  Lieutenant's  voice. 
"Okay,,  men,  we're  gonna  go  up  and 
join  Johnson's  platoon."  Join  John- 
son's platoon  —  well,  they  accomp- 
lished their  mission,  he  guessed.  As 
far  as  he  knew^,  Johnson's  platoon 
were  dead  men  and  so  were  the  men 
of  his  outfit.  They  had  gone  up  at 
dusk,  their  shadows  sliding  across 
the  white  carpet  as  their  boots 
crunched  loudly  into  the  whiteness. 
The  Commies  came  out  from  every- 
where around  nightfall  and  all  hell 
had  broken  loose.   Yeh,  he  guessed 


all  of  them  had  got  it— Lt.  Ray,  Sgt. 
Jones,  Benson,  Carter — all  of  them. 
Before  a  bullet  had  closed  his  eyes 
and  rocked  him  into  a  tormenting 
sleep,  he  had  seen  them  falling.  Upon 
regaining  consciousness  he  had  found 
all  quiet,  save  for  the  wind  that  never 
stopped  its  weird  orations.  Though 
badly  hit  and  half  frozen  he  set  out 
on  a  slow,  grinding,  painful  crawl, 
hoping  to  find  someone  .  .  .  anyone 
that  could  help  him.  He  had  edged 
over  several  limp  bodies;  they  were 
beyond  help;  and  then  onward  into 
the  shadows. 

And  now  .  .  .  now  he  stopped — 
death  had  eagerly  followed  him  over 
the  snow  and  ice. 

The  black  curtain  fell  to  the  mag- 
nificent white  stage  and  another  of 
earth's  actors  made  his  final  bow. 


IN  ALL  HER  GLORY 

Bij  the  gleaming^  sun-baked  waters^ 
By  the  lake  so  stately  standing, 
Stands  my  love  in  all  her  beauty^ 
Dream  of  all  my  past  and  future. 
In  the  glory  of  her  setting, 
Watch  her  dive  into  the  luater, 
Watch  her  move  like  Neptiine''s 

Daughter, 
As  she  moves  the  clear  blue  xvater, 
As  to  the  pier  she  turns  and  swims. 
''Tis  there  upon  the  pier  she  climbs, 
Standing  straight  in  all  her  glory. 
Standing  alone,  in  solitude, 
Waiting  for  one  who  cherishes  her. 
Then  she  moves  in  all  her  splendor, 
Toxvards  the  shore  where  I  am 

waiting, 

Takes  my  arm  and  smiles  so  lovely. 
Takes  my  arm  and  zvhispers  softly. 
Softly  whispers  that  she  loves  me. 

—David  Byrd 


INSPIRATION  AT  12:30 


Before  me  talks  an  enormity 

of  Space. 
Which  testifies  that  Space  is  not 
Space; 

It  is  Nothingness. 

To  my  left  i»  boredom;  right, 

compensatio7i — the  form  of 
tiC'tac-toe. 

Is  this  the  Nature  of  Philosophy? 
The  fruit  of  years  gone  past? 

That  out  of  ALL  should  come 
Nothiyig; 
Arid  the  result  should  be  Space? 

Mason  Stapleton,  Jr. 
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He  had  come  earlier  than  expected. 
And  he  had  come  alone.  On  the  phone 
that  afternoon  he  had  told  Nick  that 
he  had  a  date.  He  had  called  and 
suggested  that  they  go  out  together. 
It  was  New  Year's  Eve  and  they  had 
not  seen  each  other  in  a  good  while. 
Nick  had  gotten  a  date.  But  his? 
Well,  . 

"Come  in.  Come  in.  Where  is 
she?"  Jim  had  begun  dating  her  a 
long  time  ago.  He  had  broken  up 
with  her  many  times  since  then.  He 
said  that  he  loved  her  but  yet  he  had 
broken  up  with  her  many  times. 

"I  took  her  home." 

"Well,  come  on  in  the  house.  What 
happened?" 

"Nothing.  I  took  her  home,  that's 
all." 

They  decided  that  he  had  to  have 
a  date.  Nick  had  a  date  and  he  had 
to  have  a  date.  After  a  few  drinks 
they  decided  that  they  would  call  for 
another  date.  Nick's  sister  could  call 
for  them.  Everybody  has  a  drink  at 
that  time  of  year.  So  they  had  a 
drink.  Everybody  does  it  at  New 
Year's. 

They  were  successful  on  the  first 
call.  Some  excuse  was  made  as  to 
why  she  didn't  have  a  date,  but  she 
would  be  glad  to  go. 

Jim  was  driving  his  father's  new 
station  wagon  that  night.  It  was  new 
and  it  smelled  of  newness  in  the  leath- 
er. It  was  a  seven-mile  ride  to  the 
city.  They  talked  of  times  gone  by. 
They  joked  and  laughed.  And  Nick 
wondered  why  Jim  had  taken  her 
home. 

"Remember  that  day  we  spent  at 
your  summer  house  at  Blufton?  And 
how  we  wanted  to  spend  the  night? 
And  how  everyone  agreed  to  it  ex- 
cept one  girl?"  Nick  enjoyed  talking 
this  way.  No  one  had  any  worries 
then.  Now  everyone  had  his  worries. 

"1  sure  do.  I  felt  like  kickina:  her 


rear  that  day.  What  was  her  name, 
anyway?" 

"Helen  Rogers.  So  did  I." 

"And  remember  the  time  we  gave 
Father  Daly  running  him  around  the 
yard?" 

"I  thought  Harry  would  break  his 
back  when  he  pulled  him  through 
that  window  backwards.  Man,  I  was 
beat  when  we  got  back  to  town  that 
night." 

They  were  on  the  final  span  of  the 
bridge  now.  The  brightly  lit  city  was 
before  them.  Nick's  girl  hadn't  said 
much.  She  only  smiled  in  agreement 
throughout  the  conversation. 

Traffic  was  heavy  in  the  city.  It 
was  heavy  and  they  caught  most  of 
the  lights  red.  It  didn't  matter  very 
much.  They  finally  came  to  the  girl's 
house  and  he  went  in  to  get  her. 

"Nick  and  Joan,  I'd  like  you  to 
meet  Nancy — what  did  you  say  your 
last  name  was?  I'm  sorry  but  I  didn't 
catch  it  in  there.  I  should  have  asked. 
It  was  stupid  of  me.  Forsmark? 
That's  what  I  thought  it  was." 

"How  do  you  do?" 

"I'm  so  glad  to  know  you." 

"Glad  to  meet  you." 

A  little  driving  and  they  were  out 
of  the  city  again.  They  crossed  the 
bridge  on  the  other  side  of  town  and 
were  again  in  the  suburbs.  It  was 
nicer  than  the  city.  It  was  more  open 
and  people  weren't  in  a  big  hurry. 
They  were  going  to  Jim's  house  now. 
His  folks  were  having  some  friends 
in  and  they  had  been  invited.  It  was 
some  place  to  go  until  they  were  ready 
to  begin  celebrating  the  New  Year. 

They  were  introduced  to  everyone 
when  they  came  in.  They  didn't  re- 
member any  of  the  names.  They 
weren't  important.  They  were  older. 
They  all  were  settled  and  fat  and 
wise.  They  sat  around  in  a  semi- 
circle and  forced  conversation.  They 
had  a  few  more  drinks.  Everyone  was 


drinking.  Everyone  drank  at  New 
Year's. 

They  decided  to  move  the  record 
player  onto  the  porch  and  dance.  To 
get  by  themselves.  After  moving  it 
it  was  time  to  go  somewhere  else. 
It  wasn't  hard  to  leave  them.  They 
were  older.  They  were  settled  and 
wise. 

While  they  were  at  the  door  Jim's 
mother  asked  him  where  she  was. 
"I  thought  you  had  a  date  with  her 
tonight.  What  happened?" 

"Nothing,  I  took  her  home." 

Again  they  crossed  the  two  bridges 
and  were  on  the  island  where  Nick 
lived.  On  the  way  over  Nick  told 
them  a  story  he  had  read  that  after- 
noon. It  was  about  a  man  who  was 
corrupted.  He  had  been  beaten  by  a 
large  Irishman  and  left  in  an  alley. 
Nick  had  enjoyed  it  that  afternoon. 
It  took  all  seven  miles  to  tell  it.  To- 
night it  didn't  sound  as  it  did  that 
afternoon.  Maybe  he  hadn't  told  it 
right.  Maybe  he'd  forgotten  parts  of 
it.  It  didn't  make  any  difl^erence.  Ev- 
eryone was  feeling  good  now.  No- 
body minded  that  the  story  didn't 
make  sense.  They  had  come  to  the 
place. 

It  had  started  as  one  room.  An- 
other had  been  added.  And  then  an- 
other. Fish  nets  were  hung  on  the 
walls  in  an  attempt  at  atmosphere. 
It  was  still  three  rooms. 

There  weren't  too  many  people 
there.  Several  men  were  standing  at 
the  counter  which  tried  to  be  a  bar. 
One  of  them  was  an  Air  Force  en- 
listed  man.  He  wore  his  hat  at  an 
angle.  He  still  looked  like  a  bus 
driver.  A  couple  was  walking  about 
the  floor  dancing.  Two  other  couples 
talked  and  looked  at  each  other. 

They  ordered  Canada  Dry  and  ice. 
The  one  who  brought  it  to  them 
looked  like  a  wrestler.  He  joked  with 
(Continued  on  page  2.5) 
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A  cKN  i  i.r.,  wafting  breeze  whipped 
tlie  surface  of  the  water  into  Httle 
peaks  that  broke  and  spread  across 
the  lake.  The  steady  slapping  sound 
as  the  water  lapped  against  the  pil- 
ings of  the  dock,  combined  with  the 
sun  and  the  breeze,  only  seemed  to 
lull  Ed  into  an  even  deeper  sleep. 
To  look  at  him,  he  appeared  not  to 
have  a  care  in  the  world,  or  if  he 
did,  it  was  not  showing  too  much 
right  now.  Periodically,  a  faint  smile 
crossed  his  ruddy,  sun-tanned  face— 
a  smile  that  went  deep  into  the  mid- 
dle of  his  dreams. 

Nothing  much  had  happened  to 
him  since  he  had  returned  from  what 
he  laughingly  called  "his  expense-paid 
tour  of  the  Orient."  Yes,  he  had 
laughingly  called  it  that  before  he 
went  over  there  to  that  God-forsaken 
pile  of  broken,  rocky  hills  and  saw 
so  much  of  an  indefinable  hell  on 
earth.  Now,  there  was  no  laughing 
done  in  his  presence  about  it;  fact  is, 
he  was  very  sensitive  about  any  men- 
tion of  it  at  all.  He  remembered  after 
that  last  war  how  the  guys  who  had 
come  back  had  not  wanted  to  talk 
about  their  experiences.  He  had  not 
thought  at  the  end  of  that  one  that 
he  would  ever  be  sent  anywhere  to 
come  back  and  talk  about  happenings. 
How  wrong  can  a  fellow  be? 

That  might  be  a  good  question 
along  many  lines  of  thought.  Girls? 
Yes,  he  would  apply  that  to  them, 
too.  Admittedly,  he  had  been  wrong 
many  times  about  the  workings  of 
the  feminine  mind,  but  he  had  man- 
aged to  stay  one  jump  ahead  of  them 
before  he  left.  Thought  he  was  smart 
too,  but  he  found  out  after  a  few  of 
those  endless  mailless  days  that  he 
had  not  been  so  smart  or  half  as  in- 
telligent about  women  as  he  had 
thought.  His  early  actions  paid  off 
in  loneliness.  All  the  rest  of  the  guys 
were  meeting  mail  call,  and  he  was 
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sitting  on  a  muddy  hillside  feeling 
sorry  for  himself. 

Then  had  come  that  explosive 
night  when  everything  started  flying 
around  in  the  air.  A  big  piece  of 
Chinese  hardware  got  him  square  in 
the  middle,  and  the  next  thing  he 
knew  there  was  a  sweet  little  nurse 
holding  his  hand  while  some  doctor 
put  him  back  in  one  piece.  That  had 
been  the  night  too  that  his  best  buddy 
got  it,  and  right  after  they  had  been 
discussing  in  that  dirty  foxhole  the 
universal  army  subject — women.  Bob 
had  told  him  to  find  himself  a  girl 
when  he  got  back  home  if  he  ever 
got  there,  and  he  had  passed  it  ofi^ 
like  a  big  joke. 

"Yeah,  Ed,  what  you  need  is  a 
girl  to  straighten  some  of  the  bach- 
elor dust  out  of  you — find  one  and 
then  let  me  know  if  your  opinion  of 
women  has  changed."  The  last  full 
coherent  thought  that  Bob  had  given 
him,  for  right  after  that,  the  trouble 
started. 

Day  after  day  passed  in  the  hos- 
pital; days  that  he  thought  about  his 
friend  and  his  last  wish;  days  that 
it  took  to  put  him  back  on  his  feet. 
Finally,  after  flirting  vt^ith  every  Red 
Cross  Nurse  in  Japan,  he  was  put 
on  a  plane  for  the  States.  A  few 
check-up  days  in  a  hospital,  and  then 
a  discharge. 

The  ride  home  on  the  local  seemed 
longer  than  it  ever  had  before,  but 
he  passed  the  time  riding  in  the  bag- 
gage car  chewing  the  breeze  with  the 
baggage  man.  The  old  fellow  had 
known  him  since  he  was  a  boy  and 
had  worked  with  him  after  he  started 
working  for  the  railroad.  And  then, 
back  to  his  job  at  the  depot  of  the 
little  mountain  town  as  agent  for  the 
road.  Not  much  of  a  vivid  life,  but 
very  satisfactory  to  a  fellow  who 
wanted  only  to  be  left  alone. 

Here  he  was,  asleep  on  his  own 


dock  on  the  side  of  the  lake  where 
he  owned  a  little  house  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  station.  Drab?  Not 
to  him.  It  was  a  fine  life.  Not  a 
care  in  the  world,  he  tried  to  tell 
himself. 

Suddenly,  the  clatter  and  roar  of 
a  motor  boat  broke  into  his  reverie. 
Rolling  over,  he  sat  up  and  leaned 
on  one  elbow  to  come  almost  face  to 
face  with  a  girl  that  had  fire  in  her 
eyes,  and  looked  as  if  she  were  ready 
to  start  a  fight. 

"This  so-called  motor,"  she  ranted, 
"won't  run  worth  .  .  .!"' 

Looking  up  at  him,  complacently 
parked  on  the  dock,  she  spat  out: 
"Well,  why  don't  you  help  me?  Stop 
laughing  at  me— it's  not  the  least  bit 
funny  to  me." 

Her  eyes  flashed  as  she  looked  him 
over,  and  he  fully  expected  the  pad- 
dle in  her  boat  to  crack  resoundingly 
over  his  head.  A  strikingly  pretty 
girl  with  brown,  shining  hair  and  a 
smooth,  tanned  skin  that  showed  she 
stayed  on  the  lake.  The  sheer  blue 
bathing  suit  did  its  share  of  showing 
too,  and  it  showed  with  a  symmetric 
outline  that  all  was  well  in  the  figure 
department.  Shapely,  lithe  legs  com- 
pleted the  picture  .  .  .  one  he  had 
seen  many  times  in  his  idealistic 
mind.  Funny  though,  he  had  never 
seen  her  on  the  lake  before;  but  then 
it  was  a  big  lake  and  possibly  there 
were  many  people  that  he  didn't  know 
that  lived  on  the  lake. 

"Lady,  if  you'll  just  slow  down  long 
enough  and  push  that  boat  over  here 
with  the  paddle  you're  wanting  to 
swing  at  me,  I'll  be  glad  to  see  if 
I  can  make  that  bucket  of  bolts  run 
—used  to  be  pretty  good  with  those 
things." 

"Think  a  lot  of  yourself,  don't j 
you?"  she  flung  back  at  him.  i 
"Well,  if  you  don't  want  it  fixed,| 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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"Oh  God,  it  hurts."  He  realized 
he  was  saying  something  but  didn't 
know  what— his  only  thought  was  in 
that  continuous  throbbing,  wondering 
it  it  would  ever  stop. 

Jeff  knew  there  were  people  in  the 
room  with  him,  but  their  talking  was 
nothing  but  a  jumbled  maze  of  sound 
that  was  like  a  bee  pestering  a  couple 
of  lovers  on  a  Sunday  picnic.  He 
wanted  them  to  go  and  let  him  be 
alone.  He  wanted  to  pray,  to  be  quiet, 
and  he  felt  like  crying. 

Jeff  turned  to  his  girl,  who  was 
beside  him  and  asked  for  a  glass  of 
water,  thinking  maybe  it  would  take 
his  mind  oft'  things  for  a  second. 
Maybe  talking— maybe  talking  would 
take  his  mind  off  the  throbbing  that 
seemed  to  get  stronger  and  stronger 
with  every  beat. 

"Lord,  I  never  thought  this  would 
happen  to  me.  Things  like  this  only 
happen  to  other  people,  at  least  it 
always  seemed  that  way." 

"Don't  worry,  Jeff,  everything  will 
be  all  right.  You  don't  have  to  talk 
about  it  if  you  don't  want  to." 

He  began  drinking  the  water  again 
and  his  mind  was  becoming  clearer. 

"Jeff,  please  come  and  go  down 
town  with  your  father  and  me  this 
afternoon.  We  might  even  take  in 
a  show  and  have  supper  down  there 
if  you  will  go  with  us."  It  was  his 
mother.  He  could  still  hear  her  voice 
even  though  it  was  three  hours  ago 
when  she  spoke  those  words. 

"Oh,  why  didn't  I  listen  —  why 
didn't  I  go  with  them?"  With  these 
thoughts  his  restless  body  turned  and 
he  shuddered  with  the  pain. 

"How  did  it  all  happen,"  he  was 
asking  himself.  "It  was  so  quick,  so 
fast,  so  complete  that  I  hardly  knew 
anything  had  happened.'" 

He  was  quiet  now.  All  the  people 
had  gone  and  only  Jeff  and  his  girl 
were  in  the  room.  She  was  running 
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her  hand  through  his  hair  and  hum- 
ming softly,  hoping  that  he  would 
go  to  sleep. 

He  was  far  from  going  to  sleep. 
The  pain  had  eased  a  little  and  he 
was  thinking  back. 

"That  damned  little  machine.  If 
only  I  had  left  it  alone  and  gone  down 
town  with  Mom  and  Dad.  No,  I  had 
to  stay  and  borrow  that  THING  to 
cut  the  grass  with.  Oh,  well,  no  use 
taking  it  out  on  the  machine,  because 
it  was  my  fault  for  being  so  careless. 


But  if  it  only  had  been  running  right 
and  that  V-belt  not  slipping.  I  can 
remember  it  all  so  plain.  I  will  never 
forget  my  feelings  and  the  different 
expressions  of  the  people  that  saw 
me." 

"Oh,  take  it  easy,  kid."  His  girl 
had  just  moved  and  it  hurt  just  a 
little  as  she  got  up  from  the  bed. 

"I'm  just  going  to  fix  you  some- 
thing to  eat,  so  you  be  quiet  until  I 
get  back."  She  was  gone  before  he 
could  say  anything. 

Thinking  had  taken  his  mind  from 
the  pain.  He  decided  to  try  and  get 
some  sleep,  but  as  he  got  quiet  again 
he  began  to  muse  about  those  feelings 
and  expressions. 


"Boy,  I  was  mad  when  that  V-belt 
started  slipping,  after  going  all  the 
way  over  to  the  station  to  get  the 
machine  and  it  wasn't  working  right. 
Then  I  got  the  idea  I  could  make  it 
run  right  without  stopping  the  motor. 
It  seems  silly  now  that  I  would  stoop 
over  and  try  to  push  it  with  my  hand. 
It  happened  so  fast  that  I  hardly  re- 
alized my  hand  had  been  pulled 
around  the  pulley,  and  between  it  and 
the  V-belt,  until  I  looked  and  saw 
one  bloody  finger  shorter  than  the 
others  on  my  right  hand.  That  first 
feeling  that  ran  through  me:  Was 
it  fright,  pain,  or  what?  I  think  it 
was  amazement  and  senselessness, 
but  as  the  warm  blood  began  to  ooze 
from  the  flesh-torn  finger  and  run 
down  my  quivering  hand,  I  became 
alive  again.  I  searched  wildly  and 
hastily  to  find  the  end  of  my  finger. 
I  found  it  hanging  in  the  pulley.  It 
wouldn't  fit  back— I  tried  to  force  it 
on  but  it  hurt.  Then,  realizing,  I  shut 
the  motor  oft'  (I  thought)  and  ran 
to  the  house  next  door." 

"  'What  in  the  world  is  wrong  with 
you,  Jeff.'  It  was  the  lady  next  door. 
She  must  have  known  something  was 
wrong  from  the  way  I  was  running." 

He  laughed  out  loud  and  turned 
in  the  bed  a  little. 

"It  sure  didn't  take  her  long  to 
find  out  the  trouble,  because  soon  as 
she  saw  me  holding  one  hand  with 
too  few  fingers  and  one  with  too  many 
she  fainted.  I  sure  am  glad  her  daugh- 
ter didn't  faint,  even  though  she  was 
so  excited  the  car  choked  down  about 
twelve  times  before  we  reached  the 
doctor." 

His  girl  came  in  with  a  bowl  of 
hot  soup  and  he  sat  up  a  bit  so  she 
could  feed  it  to  him. 

"Baby,  I  wish  I  could  sit  in  the 
bed  and  let  someone  feed  me,  but  I 
never  was  that  lucky." 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


1. 

"Jason,  I  want  you  to  always  love 
me— forever.  Even  when  I  go  away," 
Daphne  said,  as  she  scratched  her 
ear  and  shifted  her  position  on  the 
dirty  green  sofa:  her  blue  jeans  were 
much  too  tight.  However,  she  man- 
aged to  assume,  even  under  the  ad- 
verse situation,  a  most  ladylike  air 
which  did  not  seem  incongruous  in 
spite  of  her  almost  grotesque  appear- 
ance. Though  her  body  for  the  most 
part  was  long  and  slender  (remark- 
ably artistic  hands,  she  often  remind- 
ed her  friends ) ,  the  lower  regions 
were  outrageously  prominent  and 
most  certainly  distressingly  out  of 
proportion.  Nevertheless,  she  had  one 
truly  outstanding  attribute— her  hair, 
which  when  she  was  alone  or  with 
Jason  she  allowed  to  flow  freely  in 
its  four  feet  of  blond  elegance.  Not 
without  reason  the  coincidence  of  Ja- 
son's name  and  Daphne's  golden  locks 
formed  a  standing  joke  at  the  Uni- 
versity where  Jason  taught  first  year 
Greek  in  a  rather  meek,  embarrassed 
manner.  Also,  it  was  said — among 
the  giggles  and  pirouettes  of  dormi- 
tory life — that  the  only  comb  which 
trod  those  glistening  strands  was  held 
by  none  other  than  Mr.  Agnew,  as- 
sistant professor  of  Greek.  One  can 
easily  see  that  this  would  never  do; 
and  one  just  as  easily  can  understand 
the  president's  immediate  desire  to 
rid  the  institution  of  the  scandalous 
Jason  Agnew  by  any  available  means 
— whether  exactly  legitimate  or  not. 

Jason  showed  no  inclination  to  an- 
swer Daphne  immediately,  but  rose 
slowly,  sedately  (as  he  did  before 
addressing  a  class)  from  his  seat  be- 
side her,  crossed  the  room  with  a  gait 
that  indicated  suffering  with  every 
step,  and  stood  in  silence  where  the 
kite  afternoon  sun  played  upon  the 
carpet  in  pools  of  shimmering  with 
leaf  shadows.  Casting  his  eyes  down- 


ward (he  knew  his  role  well)  Jason 
smoothed  back  his  thick  dark  hair 
(graying  beneath  the  tint.  He  had 
been  an  assistant  professor  much  too 
long. )  And  not  before  he  had  flung 
back  the  French  doors  which  opened 
upon  a  terrace  and  a  dreadful  little 
garden  where  Daphne  spent  hours  in 
the  summer  sunlight  did  he  deign 
to  speak.  But  first  he  only  smiled 
as  the  hot  summer  breeze  played  in 
his  hair  a  la  Ladies'  Home  Journal^ 
and  gave  him  an  extremely  abandon- 
ed appearance  for  a  college  professor. 

"You  do  love  me?"  Daphne  whined 
and  let  her  gilt  moccasins  slip  from 
her  feet. 

"My  dear,  your  oeillades  are  sim- 
ply aphrodisiac." 

But  the  chief  thought  in  Jason's 
mind  was  how  wonderful  it  would 
be  if  there  were  only  a  full  length 
mirror  across  the  room  from  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  smiled  calculatedly 
and  toothily  and  used  his  imagination 
skillfully. 

"Oh,  Jason,"  Daphne  giggled  im- 
pulsively, "do  don't  tease.  You  don't 
seem  to  realize  I'm  going  away.  I'll 
be  training  in  a  big  camp  and  I  won't 
see  you  at  all."  Jason  sat  down  again 
beside  her  and  looked  rather  sad. 

"Cigarette?"  he  said. 

"No,  thank  you  .  .  .  don't  you 
care,  Jason?" 

"You're  damn  right  I  care!  And 
furthermore  I  won't  hear  of  this  silly 
business.  I  didn't  even  believe  you 
were  serious  until  now.  Just  give 
me  one  good  reason  you  should  join 
the  army  " 

"The  WAC's." 

"All  right,  the  WAC's,  and  I  won't 
say  another  word!" 

"Mother  thinks  it's  a  fine  idea." 
Daphne  passed  the  chocolates.  "That's 
almond,"  she  smiled. 

"Thank  you,  but  I'd  like  to  have 
a  creamy  one,"  Jason  said. 

"Try  this  one.  .  .  .  You  know,  your 


raving  is  no  going  to  do  one  bit  of 
good.  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  for 
me  to  serve  my  country;  after  all,  it's 
safe;  it's  not  like  going  out  and  get- 
ting shot.  .  .  ." 

Turning  away  and  looking  very 
angry,  Jason  examined  each  key  of 
the  open  harpsichord  across  the  room: 
"May  I  have  a  glass  of  water?" 

"How  about  coffee?" 

"No,  thank  you,  water's  fine." 

Daphne  rang  for  the  house  boy  and 
then  sat  down  very  close  to  Jason. 

"What  does  your  father  think?" 
he  asked  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

"You  know  he  always  agrees  with 
Mother.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe  he 
ever  has  a  thought  that  she  hasn't 
passed  on  first.    Besides,  I  think 

 "  The  door  opened  and  a  rather 

corrupt  -  looking  young  man  entered 
dressed  in  blue  jeans  and  a  purple 
shirt.  "Oh,  there  you  are,  Arnold," 
she  continued,  "please  bring  Mr.  Ag- 
new some  water." 

"Pronto.  Is  that  all?"  he  laughed. 

"No,  bring  me  a  coke  and  fix  it 
you  know  how.  Are  you  sure  you 
don't  want  anything  besides  water, 
Jason?"  Jason  shook  his  head  slowly 
as  if  he  were  plagued  by  another 
thought.   "Then,  that's  all,  Arnold." 

Jason  could  swear  that  he  saw  the 
boy  wink  at  Daphne  and,  too,  she 
seemed  to  get  all  bubbly.  But  what 
could  he  say?  Besides  he  could  be 
wrong,  for  it  was  beginning  to  grow 
dark  in  the  room  where  the  two  sat 
alone.  Dusk  and  currents  of  evening- 
air  laden  with  rich  perfumes  of  flow- 
ers filled  the  garden  and  overflowed 
into  the  mutual  silence.  Jason  tried 
to  think  how  it  would  feel  to  be  with- 
out Daphne  when  she  left  for  her 
training.  It  all  seemed  so  ridiculous. 
Why  did  she  have  to  be  so  deter- 
mined? But  he  would  be  true  to  her:  I 
he  would  always  go  alone  to  con-  I 
certs  and  lectures,  and  afterwards  he 
would  come  bv  and  sit  with  her  moth- 
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er  and  father  for  an  hour,  drink  cof- 
fee, and  wonder  what  poor  Daphne 
i  would  be  doing  states  away.  Jason 
I  was  determined  to  suffer  terribly; 
even  now  tears  were  beginning  to 
form  in  his  eyes.  As  Daphne  rose  to 
light  candles  upon  the  harpsichord 
he  saw  her  face  blurred  as  in  a  dream. 

"When  are  you  leaving?"  he  said 
in  the  sort  of  voice  one  uses  at  some- 
one's deathbed. 

"Oh,  not  for  a  week  at  least."  She 
closed  the  French  doors  and  drew 
the  drapes  behind  the  sofa.  "I  wish 
you  wouldn't  look  so  morbid,  Jason. 
It  makes  me  sad  and  before  now  I've 
been  just  all  elated  about  joining  the 
WAC's  and  getting  to  see  something 
for  a  change.  I  don't  think  it's  a  bad 
idea  at  all.  When  we're  separated 
we  can  really  see  how  much  we  love 
each  other."  She  kissed  his  ear  and 
pulled  his  hair.  "Now,  come  on, 
smile,"  she  laughed  and  began  to 
tickle  his  ribs. 

"Daphne-e-e-e,  stop!"  The  box  of 
chocolates  fell  from  the  edge  of  the 
sofa  and  pieces  of  the  candy  rolled 
upon  the  carpet.  "Now  look  what 
you've  made  me  do!  Damn!" 

"Oh,  just  leave  it  alone." 

"Your  water,  Mr.  Agnew,"  Arnold 
piped,  as  he  entered  the  room,  "Oh, 
I'm  sorry!" 

"Put  it  down-n-n!  Here!"  Jason 
snapped  angrily. 

"Mr.  Agnew  had  an  accident. 
Please  help  him  pick  up  the  choco- 
lates, Arnold."  Daphne  bit  her  lips 
to  prevent  laughter,  but  the  boy  un- 
derstood and  pinched  her  as  he 
passed. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,  I'll  do 
it!"  Jason  quickly  scooped  up  hand- 
fulls  of  the  candy  and  dumped  them 
into  the  box.  "Please  go  away!" 

"Then  just  forget  it,  Arnold.  He 
seems  a  bit  peeved.  Oh,  ...  and 
thank  you,"  she  smiled  as  she 
straightened  her  blue  jeans.  When 
the  boy  had  gone  she  sat  down  be- 
side Jason  on  the  floor. 

"You  know,  you're  being  very  dif- 
ficult." She  kissed  him  lightly,  then 
forced  a  chocolate  into  his  mouth. 


Through  the  open  door  came  the 
sound  of  dishes  and  the  odor  of  fry- 
ing onions,  forming  a  pungent  sum- 
mer mood  completely  out  of  charac- 
ter in  the  formally  furnished  room. 
Misty  moonlight  sifted  from  the  fire- 
fly -  filled  garden  through  the  filmy 
curtained  French  doors  into  the  semi- 
darkness  where  the  two  sat  close  to- 
gether: Jason  was  combing  her  hair. 

"Would  you  sell  your  hair  the  way 
Bella  did,  maybe  to  save  my  life  or 
something?"  Jason  said  softly. 

"I  don't  know,  Jason.  ...  I  think 
maybe  dinner's  ready.  We're  having 
hamburger  steak,  French  fried  on- 
ions, lettuce  and  tomato,  and  Pepsi- 
Cola,"  Daphne  said  enthusiastically, 
as  she  stood  and  crossed  the  room 
to  open  the  Air-Wick  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. "Mother's  having  everything 
you  like,  so  try  to  be  in  a  good  mood. 
You  know,  Jason,  sometimes  you're 
so  temperamental  that  it's  really  an- 
noying." 

Appearing  before  the  open  door, 
Arnold  announced  that  dinner  was 
ready  and  made  a  sign  which  Jason 
did  not  see,  but  poor  Daphne  was 
forced  to  hold  back  an  embarrassed 
giggle.  "We'll  be  ready  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, Arnold,"  she  said.  And  turn- 
ing to  Jason:  "Please  get  up;  don't 
just  sit  there  like  a  child." 

II. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  weather;  per- 
haps it  was  just  Jason,  but  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  closing  in  around 
him.  Now  he  was  not  even  sure  that 
Daphne  cared  for  him  at  all.  After 
all,  wasn't  she  leaving  him  when  it 
really  wasn't  necessary,  even  though 
he  had  almost  demanded  that  she 
stay?  Besides,  what  sort  of  a  wife 
would  a  woman  make  who  makes  eyes 
at  the  house  boy?  (Jason  was  now 
sure  Arnold  had  winked.)  Things 
wouldn't  be  easy  for  him  after  she 
had  gone;  undoubtedly  his  classes 
would  jump  at  this  chance  of  devis- 
ing new  torments.  Perhaps  he  should 
commit  suicide;  then  they  would  all 
be  sorry.  Daphne  would  cut  her  hair 


and  go  into  years  of  mourning.  The 
students  would  talk  about  the  good 
old  days  when  Professor  Agnew 
taught  Greek  at  the  University,  and 
to  top  it  off  he  would  leave  all  his 
money  to  make  up  a  Jason  Agnew 
Memorial  Fund  for  Greek  Scholars. 
That  would  show  them  all.  Every- 
one would  be  sorry,  particularly 
Daphne.  .  .  . 

Jason's  thoughts  had  been  on  a 
rampage  through  a  channel  of  mor- 
bidity throughout  the  inaudible  mum- 
blings of  Daphne's  father,  which  one 
was  compelled  to  accept  as  a  blessing. 
However,  Jason,  who  was  an  agnos- 
tic with  distinct  deist  leanings 
(though  he  was  prone  to  cover  them 
up  in  conversation  ) ,  felt  no  particular 
inclination  to  attempt  to  discern  the 
trend  of  the  incarnation,  but  simply 
allowed  his  mind  to  wander.  But— 
as  psychologists  remind  one — such  a 
subject  was  hardly  suitable  for  con- 
sideration during  a  meal.  .  .  . 
"Amen."  On  second  thought,  prob- 
ably no  one  would  care  at  all.  He 
would  not  be  one  bit  surprised  if  as 
soon  as  the  funeral  was  over— if  he 
had  a  funeral — Daphne  would  sim- 
ply go  back  to  her  task  of  making  a 
new  translation  of  Les  Chansons  de 
Bilitis  and  forget  about  him  entirely. 
Besides  there  was  no  telling  what 
was  going  on  between  her  and  that 
nasty  little  house  boy. 

"Jason,  you  look  as  if  you're  just 
miles  away.  I  just  know  your  ham- 
burger's gotten  cold.  And  your  Pepsi- 
Cola  has  gone  all  flat  There's 

not  even  one  single  bubble.'"  Daphne 
said. 

"I'm  sorry.  It's  just  that  I'm  so 
upset  about  your  going  away.  I  can't 
eat  a  bite." 

"But,  Jason."  Daphne  sat  up  very 
straight  and  looked  quite  human. 
"That's  all  decided;  you'll  just  have 
to  accept  it.  You  don't  see  Mother 
and  Father  looking  all  down  in  the 
mouth,  do  you?" 

"No,  indeed,"  her  father  joined  in 
a  shrill  voice,  "I  think  it's  " 

"a  fine  idea,"  her  mother  smiled 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Tin:  Pakadisf.  Bki.ow  i  iik  Sfairs, 
hy  Andre  Brincourt.  Translated 
I'roiii  tlie  French  by  Ilerma  Brif- 
fault.  New  York— Duell,  Sloan  & 
Pearce.   202  pp.,  $3.00 

In  1950  Andre  Brincourt's  Le  Vert 
Paradis  was  published  in  France  and 
subsequently  won  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Jeune  Roman.  Thus  it  carries  with 
it  a  strong-  recommendation.  The 
French  title  is  derived  from  Baude- 
laire— 

.  .  .  Mais  le  vert  paradis 
des  amours  enfantines. 
and  there  is  in  the  work  much  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai. 

Brincourt  writes  frankly  and  com- 
petently. Novels  which  are  heralded 
as  bold,  frank,  outspoken  or  daring 
frequently  show  more  intent  to  shock 
readers  than  talent.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  The  Paradise  Below  the 
Stairs.  The  same  adjectives  could  be 
applied  here,  but  these  characteristics 
are  a  by-product  of  artistic  effort, 
rather  than  an  end  in  themselves. 
Brincourt  writes  of  the  crucial  ado- 
lescent discovery  of  sex,  and  he  writes 
with  the  frankness  required  by  his 
subject  and  no  more.  The  aim  is  not 
to  portray  adolescents  as  universali- 
ties. These  are  particular  adolescents 
and  their  experiences  recall  our  own 
only  in  a  slight  degree— or  so  it  is 
to  be  hoped. 

Francois  is  the  young  hero.  He 
has  the  head  of  a  cherub,  golden 
curls,  innocent  eyes  and  all  the  other 
earmarks  of  the  victim  of  evil.  The 
novel  covers  one  year  in  the  life  of 
Francois,  the  year  when  he  seeks  to 
gain  prestige  with  the  "gang,"  to  re- 
volt against  parents  and  teachers,  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  sex,  and  above 
all  to  play  the  role  of  the  adult.  He 
is  a  vivid  character  and  one  the  reader 
will  not  easily  forget.  We  see  things 
through  his  eyes  and  we  share  his 


experiences.  From  the  figure  implied 
in  the  title,  Francois  is  best  inter- 
preted as  Adam. 

Eve  is  Myriam,  precocious,  beau- 
tiful, mysterious  in  her  own  way. 
With  her  infatuation  for  Musset,  her 
surprisingly  bountiful  knowledge  of 
sex  and  her  overwhelming  desire  to 
indulge  dark  and  strange  thoughts, 
she  captivates  Francois.  The  young- 
pair  advance  from  a  stage  of  sending 
to  each  other  love  poems  copied  from 
old  poets  who  apparently  knew  more 
about  sex  than  about  poetry  to  an 
attempt  at  love-making. 

Basson,  Normand's  more  experi- 
enced partner  in  perpetuating  the  Par- 
adise, advances  beyond  the  attempt. 
Basson  and  Myriam  cause  Francois 
trouble,  worry  and  tragedy. 

The  Paradise  is  a  small  room  be- 
low the  stairs  of  the  school.  It  has 
somehow  ceased  to  be  a  storage  room 
for  the  school  janitor  and  lies  neglect- 
ed until  Francois  and  his  friends  dis- 
cover it.  They  make  of  it  a  meeting- 
place  and  there  they  meet  every  day 
at  recess  to  perform  their  rites. 

The  serpent  is  sex,  with  a  capi- 
tal S. 

The  aspects  of  Francois'  discovery 
of  sex  are  not  nearly  so  compelling 
as  the  aspects  of  his  developing  ado- 
lescence. Here  there  is  something-  uni- 
versal—the awareness  of  self  and  the 
dream  of  asserting  independence.  The 
lies  Francois  tells  his  brother  Gerard, 
the  impassable  wall  he  erects  around 
himself— these  things,  and  many  oth- 
ers, give  life  and  being  to  Francois. 
Because  he  is  pictured  in  such  detail, 
because  his  life  is  presented  with  in- 
sight and  understanding,  Francois 
emerges  as  more  than  a  character  in 
a  novel.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for 
the  remainder  of  the  characters.  Ge- 
rard also  seems  to  live  and  breathe, 
mainly  because  of  his  effort  to  under- 
stand his  brother  and  because  of  his 


efforts  to  do  so. 

The  work  begins  slowly.  Brincourt 
sometimes  seems  to  be  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  plotting.  He  finds  one 
particularly  to  his  liking  and  proceeds 
to  develop  it  rapidly  and  steadily. 
The  tragedy  occurs  before  the  reader 
has  realized  that  tragedy  was  in  the 
offing.  And  therein  lies  the  outstand- 
ing fault  of  the  work.  For  all  the 
crucial  events,  the  tragedy  seems  un- 
justified and  so  loses  much  of  its 
available  impact. 

The  frankness  encountered  here  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  shocking.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  theme  could 
have  been  handled  from  a  less  out- 
spoken viewpoint.  The  incidents, 
however,  seem  overdrawn.  French 
critics  repeatedly  note  that  here  is  a 
picture  of  every  childhood.  For  the 
French  this  may  well  be  true,  but 
for  an  American  culture,  the  picture 
here  drawn  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

The  faults  notwithstanding,  the  tal- 
ent remains,  and  though  we  may  ques- 
tion the  credibility  of  the  incidents, 
we  can  hardly  deny  the  fine  writing- 
by  which  they  are  developed. 

'H-  ^  ^- 

Strangers  and  Afraid,  by  Thom- 
as Sterling-.  New  York:  Simon  & 
Schuster.  275  pp.,  $3.50 

Thomas  Sterling's  first  novel, 
"Strangers  and  Afraid,"  shows  him 
to  be  a  writer  of  considerable  talent 
and  promise. 

Sterling  is  a  member  of  the  school 
which  developed  from  William  Faulk- 
ner by  way  of  William  Styron,  Thom- 
as Wolfe  and  other  young  writers 
questing  and  questioning.  The 
themes  of  the  school  border  on  fu- 
tility, returning  ultimately  to  hopes 
that  are  more  fragile  than  consoling. 
It  is  characterized  by  frank  and  bril- 
(Contimied  en  pag-e  27) 
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The  whirligig  of  international,  na- 
tional, and  local  events  has  moved 
with  such  rapidity  since  our  last  issue 
that  we  find  it  rather  difficult  to  se- 
lect topics  for  comment.  Selectivity 
always  presents  a  problem  when  writ- 
ing a  variety  column — you  just  can't 
comment  on  everything.  But  let  us 
begin  with  a  few  quips  from  the  col- 
umns of  our  daily  tabloids— we'll  just 
call  them— 

NEWS  QUIPS 

The  recent  visit  of  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Allen  on  our  campus  brings  to  mind 
a  number  of  thoughts  about  the  liv- 
ing of  a  worthwhile  life.  Dr.  Allen 
stimulated  our  thought  in  a  wonder- 
ful way,  and  we  could  not  help  but 
wonder  how  many  of  us  will  really 
count  for  something  in  this  world  in 
which  we  live.  Here's  a  thought 
worth  remembering  —  it  came  from 
Gus  Edison's  comic  strip,  "The 
Gumps,"  and  was  passed  along  by 
Uncle  Bim,  a  world-renowned  mil- 
lionaire and  philanthropist: 

"/^'s  not  what  we  gain,  but  xvhat  rve 
give, 

That  measures  the  ivorth  of  the  life 
we  livey 

Our  profs,  no  doubt,  felt  fully  the 
impact  of  Dr.  Allen's  statement  that 
to  "seek  God"  we  need  to  learn  "to 
empty  our  minds."  It's  our  thought 
that  most  of  the  profs  feel  that  our 
minds  are  quite  empty — especially  at 
test  time. 

Speaking  of  our  pedagogues  and 
tests,  we  wonder  how  many  of  them 
read  about  the  Italian  student  in 
Rome  who  shot  his  professor  because 
he  failed  a  test.  The  course?  Mathe- 
matics! 

Tragedy   struck    a  Spartanburg 


family  recently  when  their  son,  a  stu- 
dent at  Clemson  College,  was  killed 
accidentally  while  returning  from  an 
initiation  into  an  honorary  fraternity. 
No  harm  was  intended  in  the  course 
of  the  initiation,  but  irreparable  dam- 
age was  done.  It  might  be  well  for 
Wofford  social  fraternities  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  such  a  tragedy  re- 
sulting from  their  initiations.  Human 
life  is  invaluable.  We  should  treat  it 
as  such. 

Speaking  of  fraternities,  may  we 
offer  a  suggestion  or  two  to  them? 
First,  why  not  consider  a  second  se- 
mester rushing  season  for  next  year? 
And  second,  could  another  system  for 
spring  formals  be  arranged  so  that 
all  of  the  fraternity  dances  would  not 
be  crowded  into  the  very  short  space 
of  seven  or  eight  weeks?  How  about 
some  dances  in  the  fall — oh,  well,  it's 
only  an  idea. 

Someone  said:  All  girls  are  not 
interested  in  boys — some  are  interest- 
ed in  men.  A  verity,  yea,  a  verity! 
Remember  back  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  when  a  group  of  outraged 
CO  -  eds  from  Reading  University 
marched  to  No.  10  Downing  Street 
clad  in  bikinis  to  protest  to  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  that  their  men 
were  more  interested  in  French  girls 
than  in  the  English  variety?  Seems 
the  English  men  wanted  to  invite 
some  French  belles  to  the  school's 
annual  carnival  because  the  English 
girls  weren't  glamorous  enough." 
Who  said  something  to  the  effect, 
"Oh,  to  be  in  England,  now  that  April 
is  here!"?   We  see  what  he  meant! 

EDUCATION 

is  our  primary  purpose  for  being  in 
college.  But  have  you  ever  explored 
the  possibility  of  getting  an  educa- 


tion outside  of  college.  We  were 
thinking  just  the  other  day  that  you 
could  educate  yourself  (at  least  to  a 
lot  of  facts)  simply  by  reading  the 
fillers  in  newspapers.  We  selected  a 
few  samples,  and  are  willing  to  make 
the  wager  that  you  did  not  know  that 
.  .  .  losses  by  American  farmers  be- 
cause of  weeds  are  estimated  to  be 
in  excess  of  $3  billion  during  a  single 
growing  year,  or  that  .  .  .  there  are 
approximately  180,000  species  in  the 
family  of  beetles,  the  largest  single 
order  in  the  entire  animal  kingdom, 
or  that  .  .  .  Australia  is  about  equal 
in  area  to  the  United  States,  or  that, 

.  .  .  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  cannot  own  any  sea- 
going vessels  according  to  the  acts 
of  Congress. 

And  it's  a  fact  that  more  than 
25,000  U.  S.  communities  have  no 
land  transportation  other  than  that 
provided  by  motor  vehicles  over  high- 
ways; that  there  are  more  than  900 
species  of  flowering  plants,  trees  and 
ferns  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  that 
New  York  leads  the  nation  in  cab- 
bage production. 

Maybe  most  of  those  items  could 
best  be  labeled  "useless  information," 
but  it's  interesting  to  note  that  such 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  is  crowded 
into  the  pages  of  our  newspapers  in 
the  places  where  the  stories  don't 
quite  fit. 

RANDOM  SHOTS 

A  LONG  unsolved  mystery  here  at 
Wofi^ord  is  the  whereabouts  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Main  Building, 
about  as  big  a  mystery  as  "who  stole 
the  lock  off  the  henhouse  door."  We 
read  recently  of  some  other  folk  who 
were  having  "cornerstone  troubles." 
Seems  the  parishioners  of  St.  Paul 
Missionary  Baptist  Church  near  Fav- 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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DRAMA  I  IS    PFRSON  AK 

Big-  Jim  Talbot— He  ruled  the  state 
with  an  iron  hand,  but  Death  re- 
laxes the  firmest  grip. 

Tan  Steele— He  knew  what  he  wanted 
and  how  to  get  it.  He  didn't  count, 
however,  on  a  joker  in  the  deck  in 
the  person  of 

Ned  Charles- Newspaper  publisher. 
Some  called  him  ambitious,  others 
a  crusader,  but  all  knew  him  as 
a  man  to  be  feared. 

Boteler — He  held  the  fate  of  two  men 
in  his  hands. 
^  Forbes — He  bearded  the  lion  in  his 
den. 

Scene  1.  (The  executive  man- 
sion, Capital  City.  This  scene  takes 
place  in  the  private  suite  of  the  state's 
Governor,  Big  Jim  Talbot.  The  stage 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  parti- 
tion. Occupying  most  of  the  stage  is 
the  master  bedroom  furnished  som- 
berly and  in  a  disarray  so  common  to 
bachelor  quarters.  The  blinds  are 
drawn,  casting  a  peculiar  pattern 
across  the  features  of  the  elderly  man 
who  lies  resting  easily  against  his 
pillow  on  the  great  four-poster  bed. 
His  face  is  lined  heavily  with  the 
bitterness  of  grief  and  hard  toil.  He 
looks  up  as  a  buzzer  sounds  in  the 
ante-room  or  small  sitting  room  which 
occupies  the  extreme  left  of  the  stage. 
Rising  from  his  bedside,  a  nurse 
passes  through  the  connecting  door- 
way into  the  sitting  room  and  opens 
the  outer  door  leading  from  the  suite. 
Ian  Steele  enters. ) 

Nurse:  Mr.  Steele,  Governor  Tal- 
bot will  see  you,  but  I  must  warn 
you,  he's  very  low,  so  please  don't 
stay  longer  than  five  minutes,  and 
whatever  you  do,  don't  excite  him. 

Steele:   Depend  on  me,  nurse. 

( Steele  enters  the  bedroom,  remov- 
ing his  hat  and  then  advances  toward 


A  ONE-ACT  PLAY 

the  bed. )  Well,  .lim,  you're  looking 
better.  I  believe  your  color  is  coming 
back. 

Talbot:  Dribble.  You're  a  damn 
liar  and  you  know  it.  A  man  can't 
have  three  heart  attacks  the  same  day 
and  expect  to  come  out  of  it. 

Steele:   I'm  sure  

.  Talbot:  I  didn't  send  for  you  to 
discuss  my  health— no  point  in  dis- 
cussing that  SL-nyway.  My  number's 
up  and  I  know  it.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  a  man  can  fight,  Steele,  but 
death  isn't  one  of  them. 

Steele:  I'm  curious. 

Talbot:  Well,  then,  suppose  I  sat- 
isfy your  curiosity.  You've  been  itch- 
in'  to  be  Governor  of  this  state  ever 
since  I  took  you  out  of  reform  school 
and  made  a  man  out  of  you.  I  taught 
you  the  ropes  —  brought  you  up 
through  the  wards  —  taught  you  to 
trade  mud  with  the  best  of  them— 
made  you  state  senator.  You're  a  big 
man  now.  Well,  ever  since  my  at- 
tack, the  party's  been  hanging  over 
me  like  a  bunch  of  underfed  vultures 
waiting'  for  me  to  name  my  successor. 
Well,  I  have.  You're  it. 

Steele:  Me! 

Talbot:  Yes,  you!  The  conven- 
tion meets  next  month  and  I'm  gonna 
see  to  it  that  you  get  the  nomination 
by  acclamation.  Well,  haven't  you 
got  anything  to  say?  Isn't  this  what 
you've  been  scheming  for  all  these 
years? 

Steele:  I  don't  know  what  to  say, 
Jim,  you  don't  know  how  much  this 
means  to  me.  I  

Talbot:  Shut  up!  Shut  up  and 
listen.  I  came  up  the  hard  way  on 
the  streets  of  Watertown,  right  smack 
dab  in  the  middle  of  the  dingiest, 
toughest  collection  of  slums  in  this 
or  any  other  town.  I  saw  many  a 
guy  who  wasn't  fast  enough  with  his 
fists  end  up  in  the  gutter,  sapped  on 
the  head  or  knifed  in  the  back.  You 


had  to  learn  to  ride  with  the  punches 
and  then  hit  back  with  everything 
you  had.  If  you  saw  something  you 
wanted,  you  took  it.  If  you  didn't, 
somebody  else  would.  It  didn't  mat- 
ter how  you  got  what  you  wanted 
just  so  you  got  it.  That's  the  way 
politics  is.  That's  the  way  I  got  to 
the  top.  That's  the  way  I  got  to  be 
Governor.  I'm  handin'  you  this  job 
on  a  silver  platter  but,  by  God,  you'll 
have  to  fight  like  a  dog  to  hold  it. 

Steele:  Against  what?  The  oppo- 
sition! They  haven't  won  an  election 
in  this  state  in  twenty  years. 

Talbot:  Against  your  own  men, 
you  fool! 

Steele:   Such  as  

Talbot:  Such  as  Ned  Charles,  for 
one.  Have  you  read  what  that  yellow 
sheet  of  his,  the  Clarion  has  been 
printing  about  me  lately?  Rabble 
rouser,  he  calls  me— disgrace  to  the 
party.  He'd  like  to  be  Governor  some 
day  himself,  and  if  he  has  to  tan  your 
hide  to  get  there,  that's  tough. 

Steele:  Well,  I'll  remember  what 
you've  told  me.  But  I'm  sure  I  can 
bring  Charles  around.  After  all,  when 
he  realizes  it's  for  the  good  of  the 
party,  I'm  sure  he'll  listen  to  reason, 

Talbot:  The  good  of  the  party! 
Ha!  That's  a  good  one.  Steele,  Ned 
Charles  would  sell  his  own  mother 
if  he  thought  it  would  profit  him. 

Steele :  I  think  you're  wrong  about 
him,  Jim,  but  thanks  for  the  warning 
and  the  big  break.  I'll  never  forget 
to  my  dying  day  what  you've  done 
for  me. 

Talbot:  You  thank  me  now,  Steele, 
but  the  day  may  come  when  you'll 
curse  me. 

Steele:  I  doubt  that.  I'm  going 
now,  Jim.  I  don't  want  to  tire  you. 

Talbot:  Good  night,  Steele,  but 
remember,  keep  your  eye  on  Ned 
Charles. 
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Scene  2.  (The  Clarion  building, 
office  of  Ned  Charles,  editor  and  pub- 
hsher.  Charles  is  seated  at  his  desk, 
j  Ian  Steele  enters.   Charles  looks  up. 
Charles:    Congratulations,  Ian.  I 
hear  the  great  man  has  placed  the 
\  mantle  of  power  around  your  shoul- 
ders. 

Steele:  Subject  always  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people,  Ned. 

Charles:  In  this  state,  that's  pretty 
much  a  formality,  isn't  it? 

Steele:  I  don't  like  the  sarcasm  in 
your  voice,  Ned.  The  party's  done 
a  lot  for  the  people  of  this  state. 

Charles:  I'm  not  referring  to  the 
party,  Ian.  I'm  referring  to  the  meth- 
ods of  fraud  and  corruption  brought 
into  this  state  by  Jim  Talbot,  prob- 
ably the  worst  Governor  this  state  has 
ever  had. 

Steele:  You  say  that  now  that  he's 
dead  but  you  never  had  the  guts  to 
say  it  when  he  was  alive. 

Charles:  I  didn't  want  to  believe 
it  when  he  was  alive  but  what  else 
could  I  do?  I  fought  with  my  con- 
science for  two  years  and  then  I  knew 
I  had  to  tell  the  world.  I  had  to  tell 
the  people  of  this  state  that  "Old 
Jim,"  the  popular  hero,  was  a  rabble 
rouser  and  a  crook. 
11^  Steele:  Yes,  I've  read  the  filth  you 
have  been  printing  in  that  scandal 
sheet  of  yours.  You'll  never  persuade 
the  common  people  of  the  truth  of 
your  accusations.  Look  at  them  out 
there.  Thousands  upon  thousands- 
row  on  row  standing  silently  below 
us  in  Public  Square  in  the  shadow 
of  the  State  House  where  Jim  Talbot, 
a  man  who  will  live  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  his  people  forever,  rests 
in  state.  Sure,  his  methods  were  rough 
but  so  are  the  times.  And  look  what 
he's  done  for  those  people!  A  new 
road  system,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country— better  schools— new  indus- 
tries opening  up  every  day.  He  found 
this  state  poor  and  left  it  rich.  And 
look  what  he  did  for  you!  You  were 
a  two-bit  reporter  on  a  back  country 
weekly  when  he  picked  you  up  in 
'36  and  made  you  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Clarion,  the  official  party 


organ.  What  was  it  Shakespeare  said 
about  ingratitude? 

Charles:  All  right,  so  I'm  ungrate- 
ful, but,  Ian,  there  are  some  things 
to  which  I  can't  close  my  eyes  any 
longer. 

Ian:    Such  as  

Charles:  Such  as  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  Horace  Wigley,  the  editor 
of  the  Provincetoivn  Journal  because 
he  knew  too  much. 

Steele:  There  was  nothing  to  con- 
nect Wigley's  murder  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Charles:  What  would  you  say, 
Ian,  if  I  told  you  that  I  had  definite 
proof  that  Jim  Talbot  had  personally 
ordered  the  death  of  Wigley  and 
could  put  my  finger  on  the  man  who 
actually  did  the  job?  Suppose  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  I  knew  why  Wigley 
was  murdered?  Suppose  I  were  to 
mention  a  three-millior-dollar  swindle 
from  the  state  treasury  last  year. 

Steele:  I'd  say  you  were  a  damn 
liar.  I  won't  listen  to  any  more  of 
your  cheap  lies— I'm  leaving. 

Charles:  Just  one  thing  before  you 
go.  Tomorrow  morning,  the  Clarioyi 
goes  over  to  the  opposition.  It's  going 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  We're  going 
to  name  names,  influence  voters  and 
break  the  biggest  scandal  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  state.  And  I  wouldn't  be 
a  bit  surprised  if  some  of  the  dirt 
didn't  rub  off  on  you.   (Exit  Steele.) 

Scene  3.  (Senator  Steele's  office. 
Steele  speaks  into  the  office  inter- 
com. ) 

Steele:  Miss  Riley,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Boteler,  the  chief  of  the  state  constab- 
ulary, arrives,  send  him  in.  Oh!  He 
is?  Good.  (Boteler  enters.  Steele 
shuts  ofi^  the  intercom  and  looks  up. ) 

Boteler:  You  wanted  to  see  me, 
Senator  Steele. 

Steele:  Yes,  Boteler,  come  in.  I 
want  you  to  do  me  a  favor. 

Boteler.  Another  one,  well,  what 
is  it  this  time? 

Steele:  This  will  be  the  last  one, 
I  promise  you.  You're  no  doubt  ac- 


quainted with  Ned  Charles,  the  pub- 
lisher. 

Boteler:    I  am. 

Steele:  I  want  you  to  have  him 
arrested. 

Boteler:   What!  But  why? 

Steele:  Don't  ask  questions.  Just 
do  as  I  tell  you. 

Boteler:   And  if  I  refuse? 

Steele:  Your  prerogative  of  course, 
but  I  wouldn't  advise  it.  I  have 
enough  on  you  to  send  you  up  the 
river  for  quite  a  stretch.  And  don't 
you  forget  it — little  matter  of  a  three- 
million-dollar  embezzlement  last  year, 
for  instance. 

Boteler:  You  were  in  on  that,  too. 
Senator.  I  could  tell  plenty  

Steele:  But  you  won't  for  two  rea- 
sons. First  of  all  because  you  haven't 
got  the  guts,  and  secondly  because 
you  like  your  job  and  value  your 
freedom  too  much. 

Boteler:  You  win!  What's  the 
charge? 

Steele:  Income  tax  evasion.  We've 
found  some  discrepancies  in  his  re- 
turns. 

Boteler:   Can  we  make  it  stick? 

Steele:  I'm  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  making  it  stick.  The  shock 
of  his  arrest  is  going  to  cause  Mr. 
Charles  to  suffer  a  heart  attack  which 
will,  of  course,  be  instantly  fatal.  Do 
I  make  myself  clear? 

Boteler:  Perfectly. 

Steele:  In  that  case— good  night, 
Mr.  Boteler. 

Boteler:    Good  night.  Senator 
Steele. 

Scene  4.    {Clarion  office). 

Charles:  Come  in,  Boteler.  Sit 
down.  You  look  worried.  What's  the 
trouble? 

Boteler:  Ned,  I'm  in  a  jam  and 
so  are  you. 

Charles:   What  do  you  mean? 

Boteler:  Ian  Steele  called  me  into 
his  office  about  an  hour  ago. 

Charles:  Oh!  He  hasn't  found  out 
that  you  were  my  informant  on  that 
Treasury  swindle  deal,  has  he? 
Boteler:    No.    Nothing  like  that. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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soflly.    "1  irally  do." 

"we'll  try  not  to  miss  her  one  bit." 

In  the  kn-o-e  dining,-  room  around 
tlie  table  over  which  hunp,-  a  sort  of 
fog-  formed  by  the  vapors  of  numer- 
ous steaming  dishes  sat  Jason,  Daph- 
ne, her  mother  and  father,  and — 
though  one  would  not  notice  her  im- 
mediately, for  her  head  barely  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  table— Daphne's 
niece,  Cynthia,  who  was  a  summer 
guest.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  proper 
light  (only  candles)  one  nevertheless 
could  easily  see  that  the  two  old  peo- 
ple were  both  small  and  gray  and 
should  have  died  years  ago.  How- 
ever, all  that  could  be  seen  of  Cyn- 
thia was  her  hand  which  periodically 
appeared  from  below  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  brought  food  down  to  the 
poor  child's  level.  Cynthia  was  a  "re- 
jected" child — and  a  very  dull  one. 
When  her  mother,  Daphne's  sister, 
discovered  that  her  I.Q.  was  prob- 
ably no  more  than  one  hundred  six, 
she  refused  to  keep  her  and  quite 
rightly  so.  After  all  there  ivere  fam- 
ily traditions.  Jason  was  probably 
the  only  outsider  who  even  knew  of 
the  existence  of  Cynthia,  for  her 
mother  was  in  Europe  (employed  in 
a  brothel)  and  the  family  was  care- 
ful to  keep  the  whole  thing  a  secret. 

"Cynthia,  if  you  can't  stop  picking 

your  nose  "  Daphne's  father 

spoke  sternly. 

"we  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  leave 
the  table,"  her  mother  interrupted. 
"Daphne,  slap  her.  Cynthia,  we  have 
told  you  and  told  you  and  told  you 
about  manners  " 

"time  after  time  after  time,"  the 
father  added.  "We're  awfully  sorry, 
Jason,  we  " 

"shouldn't  have  let  her  have  din- 
ner with  us." 

"Yes." 

Cynthia  was  just  about  as  "reject- 
ed" as  a  poor  child  could  be.  Every- 
one ate  in  silence  for  a  few  moments 


aiul  (hought  al)out  Cynthia's  poor 
mother— a  Lost  Woman  on  the  Con- 
tinent, probably  starving,  no  home  to 
call  her  own.  Daphne  wiped  away 
a  single  tear  with  her  paper  napkin 
and  then  gently  stroked  little  Cyn- 
thia's head  somewhere  in  the  dark- 
ness below  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"Well,  Daphne,"  her  mother  said, 
"I  suppose  you  got  everything  straight 
at  the  library  this  morning.  I  do 
think  it's  rather  bad  that  she  has  to 
leave  her  work  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  Chansons,  don't  you,  Jason?" 
Jason  nodded  that  he  did  and  wanted 
to  express  himself  more  fully,  but: 
"Why,  she  has  been  listening  to  the 
Debussy  settings  day  after  day  after 
day  trying  to  work  into  her  transla- 
tion the  same  effect  that  he  got  with 
music." 

"Why,  I  think  she's  done  even  bet- 
ter  "  her  father  interrupted. 

"than  the  original  Louys.  I  really 
think  so." 

"Mother,  I  didn't  even  know  that 
you'd  read  the  original  French," 
Daphne  said  with  appropriate  sur- 
prise, as  she  slipped  her  foot  from 
her  moccasin  and  rubbed  it  gently, 
cat-like,  against  Jason's  leg  beneath 
the  table. 

"My  dear,  just  years  ago.  My 
French  may  not  be  the  best,  but  it's 
really  quite  adequate.  .  .  .  Jason, 
you've  been  so  quiet.  Come  on,  now, 
pop  out  of  it." 

"Now,  really,  Jason,"  Daphne 
seemed  a  bit  annoyed  and  shook  cig- 
arette ashes  into  her  salad.  "I  never 
meant  for  you  to  ever  get  so  upset 
over  this.  You're  just  being  a  child 
— much  more  so  than  those  dreadful 
boys  in  your  Greek  classes.  I  hate 
seeing  you  like  this;  you  know  how 
I  feel  about  you.  .  .  ." 

Daphne's  father  squirmed  with 
embarrassment.   "H-m-m-m-m.  .  .  ." 

"H-m-m-m-m.  .  .  ."  Her  mother, 
though  not  embarrassed,  was  never- 
theless, decidedly  amused  and  not 
overly  successful  in  concealing  her 
emotion.  (She  had  a  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous.)  But  the  indiscreet 
laughter  irritated  Daphne,  for  even 


])oor  Cynthia  giggled  with  a  sort  of 
hiccoughing  sound. 

"Well,  is  everybody  finished?" 
Daphne  said  brightly,  as  she  pushed 
her  plate  away;  she  was  determined 
not  to  fall  for  her  mother's  attempt 
to  belittle  the  love  affair.  "  ''Hurry 
up,  please,  it's  time,''  "  she  had  a  pas- 
sion for  quoting  poetry.  After  a  few 
moments  Arnold  entered  slowly,  car- 
rying a  tray  on  which  there  were  five 
small  dishes  of  red  jello  with  a  top- 
ping of  whipped  cream  and  choco- 
late syrup.  The  spectacle  caused  one 
to  grope  in  vain  for  a  simile.  After 
Arnold  had  placed  the  desserts  around 
the  table,  he  stood  quite  erect  where 
the  candlelight  cast  enticing  shadows 
across  his  face.  And  having  changed 
the  blue  jeans  for  gray  corduroy,  he 
looked  exceedingly  impish.  He  was 
sure  that  Daphne  was  impressed. 

Jason  saw  this  entire  disgusting 
display  but  in  spite  of  his  anger  sat 
in  gallant  silence  very  close  to  the 
table.  He  enjoyed  the  painful  pres- 
sure of  the  sharp  table  edge  against 
his  body  and  a  not  unforeign  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  moved  quickly  down 
his  spine:  "I  often  wish  that  when  I 
die  my  friends  would  neither  movirn 
nor  .  .  ."  But  his  thoughts  broke  oft' 
in  a  little  sob  that  the  others  around 
the  table  mistook  for  a  burp. 

"Arnold,  do  bring  Mr.  Agnew 
some  water,"  Daphne's  mother  said 
and  turning  to  Jason  with  sparkling- 
eyes  she  laughed  coquettishly:  "Pepsi- 
Cola  does  the  same  thing  to  me." 

in. 

Two  weeks  passed  after  the  police 
had  gathered  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion—the combing  of  her  hair,  the 
work  at  the  library,  the  tampering 
with  French  literature  —  concerning 
Daphne's  sudden  and  mysterious  dis- 
appearance before  the  president  of 
the  University  summoned  poor  Jason 
Agnew  into  his  office  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  been  relieved  of  his  position 
as  assistant  professor  of  Greek.  Jason, 
needless  to  say,  was  dumfounded;  all 
he  could  do  was  stare  blankly  at  the 
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small  Crucifix  upon  the  desk  and  wish 
that  his  own  bodj'  were  quivering 
with  physical  pain.  But  then  after 
the  numbness  which  seized  his  limbs 
had  passed  he  began  to  weep  softly 
.  .  .  softly  as  he  later  wept  and  per- 
spired very  unprofessor-like  beneath 
the  white  hot  lights  at  the  gaol. 
Though  they  punched  him  and 
screamed  at  him  and  threatened  much 
worse,  much  more  distasteful  things, 
his  story  remained  the  same: 

"I  don't  knoiv  where  she  is!  I  left 
her  alone  at  eleven  o'clock.  She  was 
sitting  at  the ,  harpsichord  playing 
Chopin  Nocturnes.  .  .  He  broke 
off  in  tears. 

"But  what  about  the  house  boy?" 
a  very  small  man  with  a  red  face  like 
jello  bellowed  and  stamped  his  feet 
in  a  pleasing  —  though  modern  — 
rhythm.  "He  says  he  saw  both  of 
you  in  the  garden  by  the  fountain 
at  twelve.  You're  lying!  And  we're 
going  to  get  the  truth  if  it  takes  all 
night!"  Then  he  spoke  seriously  and 
deliberately:  "You're  going  to  burn 
for  this  terrible  crime,  Jason  Agnew." 

"No,  no,  no,  no!  I  didri't  do  it!" 
Jason  sobbed  artfully,  having  had 
much  practice  crying  before  each  of 
his  attempted  suicides.  But  it  was 
no  use;  everything  pointed  to  his 
guilt;  he  had  been  the  last  to  see  her; 
then  there  was  Arnold's  testimony. 
"  'When  will  this  ,  fearful  slumber 
have  an  end?'  "  he  muttered  ( Shakes- 
peare, Titus  Andronicus^  Act  HI, 
Scene  I)  as  they  dragged  him  back 
to  his  cell. 

Suppose  Jason  were  to  tell  them 
the  truth,  they  would  never  believe 
him.  They  would  only  say  that  he 
was  insane  and  what's  more  they  in- 
tended to  electrocute  him  anyway. 
What  did  they  know  about  Greek 
literature?  Had  they  even  ever  heard 
of  tlie  legend  of  Daphne  and  Appolo? 
(But  Jason  knew  it  was  not  a  legend. 
It  was  true! )  He  had  seen  it  happen 
himself.  Had  he  not  chased  the  poor 
girl  ( here  he  paused  in  his  thoughts 
for  a  small  sob )  from  the  music  room 
into  the  garden?  And  v\^hen  he  em- 
braced her  by  the  fountain  had  she 
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not  ?  No,  they  would  never  be- 
lieve him,  though  the  laurel  tree  grew 
there  at  the  very  moment  close  to  the 
fountain  where  he  had  left  her.  That 
night  in  his  cold  cell  Jason  dreamed 
quietly  of  Greek  islands  in  the  Med- 
iterranean and  when  the  first  beams 
of  the  morning  sun  had  slipped 
through  the  bars  onto  the  floor  be- 
side his  cot,  Jason  crept  cautiously 
across  the  floor  and  caught  the  silky 
yellow  rags  in  his  chalky  pale  hands: 
"They  are  mine,"  he  said.  "I  know 
it  now;  they  are  all  mine."  And  the 
gaolers  began  to  reconsider  when  he 
told  them  the  consequences  the  world 
would  face  if  he  were  not  allowed 
to  escape  to  his  chariot  and  restless 
horses. 


A  BRILLIANT  SUN 

(From  pag-e  8 ) 

fix  it  yourself."  And  with  that,  he  lay 
back  down  and  feigned  sleep. 

"Oh,  all  right  .  .  .  I'm  sorry.  Please 
help  me."  Her  tone  had  changed  com- 
pletely, and  'he  believed  he  liked  her 
more  in  her  pleasant  tone. 

While  he  tinkered  around  with 
the  motor,  he  found  out  that  her  name 
was  Ann  Wilson  and  that  she  lived 
just  down  the  lake  from  his  house. 
She  calmly  but  surely  found  out  who 
he  was  and  what  he  did.  Information 
passed  between  them  just  as  it  would 
have  between  old  friends.  She  talked 
as  he  worked,  and  he  repeatedly  light- 
ened and  loosened  the  same  bolt  just 
to  make  her  visit  last  longer. 

At  last,  'he  hooked  up  all  the  wires 
on  the  motor  and  gave  it  a  whirl. 
First  time  over  it  fired  and  ran  like 
a  new  one;  but  after  seeing  that  it 
was  fixed,  she  did  not  seem  anxious 
to  want  to  leave.  "Funny  woman- 
all  I  ever  knew  before  were  always 
in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  me. 
Maybe  there  is  something  to  what 
Bob  had  told  him,"  he  mused  to  him- 
self. 

They  talked  on  and  on  about  minor 
things,  and  he  tried  to  play  a  gentile 
host  bv  offering  her  a  Coke  from  his 


dock  box  that  he  kept  in  order  to 
save  him  from  having  to  walk  up 
the  hill  every  time  he  got  thirsty. 

"I  must  go— you've  been  so  kind 
and  I've  enjoyed  the  afternoon  very 
much,  but  it  is  getting  late  and  will 
soon  be  too  dark  to  be  out  on  the 
lake,"  she  commented  as  she  rose  to 
get  into  the  boat.  With  a  twirl,  the 
boat  started  and  she  was  gone  into 
the  gathering  dusk,  waving  back  to 
him. 

Days  grew  into  weeks,  and  their 
visits  continued.  Sometimes  she  would 
stop  by  and  chat  when  she  saw  him 
out,  or  he  would  pull  by  her  yard 
on  his  way  to  work  in  that  run-about 
skift'  misnamed  a  boat.  Never  were 
they  close,  nor  was  there  any  hint 
other  than  the  meetings  and  visits  of 
anything  between  them.  Still,  she 
was  a  nice  girl  .  .  .  the  kind  Bob  had 
been  talking  about,  but  he  knew  he 
did  not  have  a  chance  of  getting  any- 
where, nor  was  he  trying  very  hard. 

One  afternoon  when  she  was  swim- 
ming with  him  close  to  his  yard  a 
sudden,  squally  storm  had  come  up, 
and  they  had  run  for  the  house.  Two 
dripping  people,  she  called  them,  and 
then  she  had  started  worrying  about 
the  water  on  the  floor.  Just  like  a 
woman,  he  thought,  always  fussing 
over  something.  But,  he  must  admit 
to  himself,  she  was  quite  a  girl  and 
would  be  what  he  would  want  if  he 
ever  got  a  wife. 

A  fire  soon  crackled,  and  they  were 
sipping  cofl'ee,  oblivious  to  the  yowl- 
ing storm  outside.  She  seemed  totally 
at  home,  curled  up  on  the  sofa  in  front 
of  the  blaze,  and  the  room  was  made 
more  cheery  by  her  radiant  smile. 
She  was  completely  fascinated  with 
the  inside  of  his  house,  and  was  at- 
tounded  that  he  could  keep  house  so 
neatly  and  did  not  ha\  e  an  utter  mess 
for  his  efl^orts  as  did  most  men. 

Idle  conversation  about  any  and 
everything  filled  their  moments  to- 
gether in  the  warm  glow  of  the  fire. 
The  storm  was  showing  signs  of  be- 
coming worse,  and  the  wind  was  in- 
creasing in  its  ferocity. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Miss  Garbo  and  Alfred 

(  I'Vdiii  |):it;i'  ;>  ) 

The  Mciulcl  and  Sticglitz  inllu- 
cnccs  caused  Alicia  rather  more  trou- 
ble. The  Viscountess  had  to  gather 
all  manner  of  disgusting  animals 
("anything  with  more  than  four 
legs,"  the  Princess  had  said)  for  the 
Princess  Bertha  to  take  apart  and 
rearrange  in  the  way  that  Stepmother 
Nature  should  have  in  the  first  place, 
fiertha's  bedroom  was  filled  with  Ma- 
son jars  containing  the  tangible  fig- 
ments of  an  overworked  imagination. 
There  were  spiders  with  legs  in  all 
numbers  from  one  through  ten,  ex- 
cepting eight;  there  were  lizards  with 
two  heads;  these  biological  composi- 
tions in  varying  stages  of  decompo- 
sition were  arranged  in  neat  rows  on 
the  marble  mantle.  Since  keeping 
the  originals  of  these  crotchets  was 
not  always  advisable  for  olfactory 
reasons.  Bertha  had  delved  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  dark  closet  and  the 
red  light  and  had  come  up  with  a 
quite  remarkable  talent  for  the  tak- 
ing, developing,  and  printing  of  pho- 
tographs. For  a  child  of  seven  she 
was  really  rather  good.  The  Vis- 
countess Alicia  had  to  prepare  the 
hypo,  help  to  graft  legs  onto  legless 
beings,  take  the  temperature  of  the 
water  for  the  developer  and  fixer, 
prepare  the  black  dress  for  the  Fri- 
day evening  ritual,  and  smell  formal- 
dehyde until  she  was  almost  a  mad 
thing.  She  often  felt  that  if  she  had 
to  wash  one  more  negative,  make  one 
more  visit  to  Mars,  or  decorate  one 
more  roach,  she  would  run  screaming- 
through  the  throne  room.  All  in  all, 
the  Princess  Bertha,  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne,  future  leader  of  the  moral 
and  political  destinies  of  the  country, 
Order  of  the  Mystic  Marble,  and 
Campfire  Girl  second  class,  was  a 
mess. 

A  footman  stepped  into  the  salon 
and,  helping  the  Viscountess  to  her 
feet,  offered  to  bring  hot  tea  after  the 
Space  Ship  Incident.  Alicia  smiled 
a  wan  "No,  thank  you"  to  him  and 
limped  to  her  bedroom.  On  reaching 


her  apartments  she  runuuaged  about 
in  luM-  largest  hat  box  for  the  pint 
of  gin  she  allowed  herself  every  other 
day  and  vaguely  wondered  if  this 
were  what  being  driven  to  drink  was 
like.  "Oh,  well,"  she  muttered,  "Lord 
knows  Pve  been  driven  to  worse 
things.  ..."  Experiencing  a  slight 
discomfort  she  added,  "What  was  in 
that  dratted  'miracle'  pie?" 

"What  could  have  been  in  that 
abominable  pie?  I  am  sure  it  could 
never  have  happened  in  Dear  Paris. 
.  .  .  The  food  is  only  one  of  the  many 
reasons  that  this  place  is  like  Death 
to  a  constitution  as  delicate  as  mine. 
...  Is  there  any  Wonder  that  I  have 
no  time  to  spend  with  my  dear  Ber- 
tha? Bertha,  my  precious,  my  love. 
.  .  .  Mummy  is  sorry,  but  she  just 
doesn't  have  time  for  pat-a-cake  and 
those  filthy  aflFaii\s  of  state  simulta- 
neously. .  .  .  Why  I  was  ever  bur- 
dened with  the  Cross  of  riches  and 
fame  I  shall  never  know.  .  .  .  One 
always  bears  an  ironic  sort  of  Cross, 
but  if  mine  is  supposed  to  be  a  fa- 
talistic comment  on  the  sins  of  my 
youth,  I  must  say  that  I  miss  the 
connection.  .  .  .  Anyway,  if  this  Cross 
is  because  of  my  Paris  sins,  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  the  sins  more 
than  made  up  for  the  punishment. 
.  .  .  Dear,  Dear  Paris.  .  .  .  Why  did 
I  ever  let  Mama  talk  me  into  marry- 
ing this  idiot  of  a  king  (who  is  still 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Stair  and 
late  for  dinner)?  I  suppose  it  was 
the  talk  of  all  the  diamonds  that  I 
should  own  when  I  should  become 
Queen  that  turned  my  silly  head  and 
made  me  leave  Dear  Paris.  .  .  .  And 
the  only  diamonds  that  I  can  call 
my  own  (the  only  ones  that  aren't 
locked  up  in  the  Donjon )  are  the 
two  that  I  knocked  out  of  Dear  Fa- 
bian's front  teeth  when  I  was  demot- 
ing Alicia  at  the  christening.  .  .  . 
Was  it  my  fault  I  forgot  I  was  car- 
rying my  lavender  fan  with  the 
wrought  iron  filigree?  And  I  certain- 
ly didn't  know  that  Dear  Fabian  was 
directly  behind  me.  .  .  .  And  how 
was  I  to  know  that  Dear  Fabian 


would  leave  because  of  two  lousy 
lillings?  O  Fabian!  leave  your  dreary 
old  diamond  mines  and  rush  back  to 
me  and  your  child.  .  .  .  Our  child. 
.  .  .  Our  Bertha.  ...  I  must  try  to 
see  Bertha  sometime  this  week;  I 
wonder  if  I  found  a  fairy  tale  to  read 
to  her.  ...  Or  does  one  read  to 
seven-year-olds?  Of  course  Alicia 
takes  good  care  of  the  child,  but 
Mummy's  Precious  needs  a  Mother's 
Love  and  Understanding.  .  .  .  This 
dreadful  sort  of  arrangement  could 
never  happen  in  Dear  Paris.  .  .  . 
Paris  with  the  delicate  pastel  colors. 
.  .  .  Paris  of  the  marvelous  air  .  .  . 
marvelous  wines  .  .  .  marvelous  food 
.  .  .  divine  food.  .  .  .  What  was  in 
that  damned  pie?" 

Deciding  that  one  tiara  was  not 
enough,  the  Queen  finished  her  mon- 
ologue while  adjusting  a  second  tiara 
of  paste  tourmalines  over  her  first 
of  cultured  pearls;  she  gave  herself 
a  self-satisfied  smirk  in  the  mirror 
and  went  down  to  dinner  wearing 
her  most  eflfective  we ary-of -it-all  look. 

The  next  day  dawned  hesitantly. 
The  weather  was  going  to  be  much 
too  placid  and  calm  to  rush  into  be- 
ing at  one  point  in  time,  so  the  early 
hours  of  the  day  were  a  delicate  ere-  j 
scendo  of  warm  breezes  and  improb-  { 
able  colors  streaking  the  sky.  "A 
really  yellow  Thursday!"  the  Vis-  ^ 
countess'  husband  described  it  as  he 
seated  himself  at  his  clavilux  for  an 
early  morning  "soother."  Perform- 
ing at  the  clavilux  was  the  man's  only 
legal  form  of  relaxation,  and  he  gave 
frequent  recitals  on  this  instrument 
in  the  provinces.  Not  the  least  fasci- 
nating moment  during  one  of  these  j 
programmes  would  be  the  intermis- 
sion; three  young  pages  would  delight 
the  audience  with  their  clumsy  efforts  | 
to  try  to  replace  the  burned-out  Maz- 
das. The  Viscountess'  husband  struck 
a  casual  chord  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  blinding  flash  from  the  bowels  of 
the  instrument;  the  Princess  Bertha 
had  replaced  all  of  the  salmon  pinks 
with  flash  bulbs. 

The  Princess  announced  an  inten- 
tion to  spend  this  particular  Thurs- 
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day  afternoon  in  the  formal  gardens 
photographing  flowers.  This  bit  of 
information  was  received  with  many 
misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  Vis- 
countess. Alicia  had  learned  long 
since  that  the  Princess'  projects  were 
dangerous  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  alarm  experienced  at  the 
initial  announcement  of  the  pro- 
p-ramme.  When  the  Garbo  sessions 
had  started  twelve  weeks  before,  Ber- 
tha had  stated  that  she  planned  to 
shoot  herself  before  the  evening  was 
over.  This  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  placid  calm  by  Alicia, 
who  knew  that  the  horror  of  the  state- 
ment would  cancel  any  unpleasant- 
ness in  the  actual  carrying  out  of  this 
scheme.  When,  however,  Bertha  had 
evinced  an  interest  in  photography, 
the  Viscountess  had  spent  several 
days  in  bed  with  acute  vapours.  Her 
apprehensions  had  not  been  ground- 
less, as  several  dozen  dismembered 
insects  could  testify.  Therefore,  when 
the  Princess  quietly  said  that  she 
would  spend  this  Thursday  photo- 
graphing daisy  petals  in  the  formal 
gardens,  the  Viscountess  experienced 
a  crise  de  nerfs  second  only  to  the 
decline  into  which  she  had  lapsed 
when  she  had  lost  rank  and  Dear 
Fabian  had  lost  teeth  in  the  same 
gesture.  After  seven  years  of  play- 
ing Games  Mistress  to  a  Princess 
with  the  moral  code  of  a  tarantula, 
Alicia  was  better  equipped  to  face 
moments  of  Deep  Stress;  she  merely 
polished  off  an  extra  half  bottle  of 
gin  and  prepared  herself  for  the 
worst. 

The  Viscountess  decided  to  follow 
Bertha  unobserved  and  to  intervene 
whenever  today's  particular  horror 
seemed  to  approach  a  climax.  She 
felt  that  she  could  best  see  without 
being  seen  by  disguising  herself  to 
blend  in  with  the  foliage  of  the  gar- 
den. She  got  out  her  green  ball  dress 
which  had  faded  to  a  color  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  most  of  the  leaves 
then  extant  in  the  garden  and  smeared 
green  eye-shadow  over  her  face,  neck, 
and  arms.  Breaking  off  a  few  snarls 
of  the  ivy  that  had  grown  three  times 
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around  her  window  before  trailing 
away,  she  deftly  stuck  these  into  her 
hair  and  Scotch-taped  a  few  fronds 
of  fern  to  her  bustle  to  complete  the 
camouflage.  Glancing  critically  in  the 
mirror  she  breathed,  "In  this  I  sup- 
pose Pm  ready  for  anything!"  As  it 
turned  out,  she  was. 

Keeping  in  sight  of  Bertha  with- 
out having  to  stay  close  enough  to 
be  discovered  was  a  complicated  mat- 
ter. Once,  the  Princess  had  turned 
back  to  the  palace  for  a  yellow  filter, 
and  Alicia  had  been  forced  to  crouch 
in  an  ossifying  position  in  a  clump 
of  what  looked  suspiciously  like  poi- 
son ivy.  On  another  occasion,  Alicia 
had  rounded  a  sharp  turn  in  the  path 
and  surprised  a  young  rustic  who 
was  spending  his  first  day  as  Appren- 
tice Gardner  to  His  Majesty.  The 
Viscountess  waved  her  arms  franti- 
cally for  silence,  but  the  sight  of  a 
green-faced  hag  popping  out  of  the 
privet  hedge  and  flailing  its  arms 
about  frenetically  sent  the  poor  boy 
howling  out  of  the  woods  and  into 
the  druidic  ministry.  The  Princess 
seemed  to  be  concerned  with  her  own 
affairs,  however,  and  noticed  nothing- 
strange.  She  walked  on  rapidly  and 
passed  several  daisy  beds  without  cap- 
turing their  questionable  charm  on 
film.  Alicia  would,  of  course,  have 
been  really  frightened  if  the  Princess 
had  shown  an  interest  in  matters 
floral. 

Alicia  was  never  able  to  explain 
what  happened  next.  Bertha  simply 
vanished  into  the  landscape.  One  min- 
ute she  was  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
the  Viscountess,  and  in  the  next  min- 
ute she  had  disappeared.  Alicia  was 
as  startled  as  her  childhood  training 
allowed  her  to  be  and  began  a  fran- 
tic search  for  the  Princess.  She  tried 
to  be  as  quiet  as  possible  in  case 
Bertha  were  hiding  near,  but  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes  she  was  beat- 
ing bushes  with  blows  that  would 
have  killed  the  Princess  had  she  been 
crouched  beneath  one  of  them.  Work- 
ing her  way  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
formal  garden  and  into  the  thicker 
growth  of  uncultivated  woods,  she 


pushed  her  way  through  heavy  un- 
derbrush making  small  whimpering 
noises  as  she  went.  She  stopped  sud- 
denly at  the  sound  of  a  rich  throaty 
laughter  that  came  from  behind  a 
dense  clump  of  shrubbery.  As  she 
pressed  slowly  into  the  mass  of  leaves 
and  branches  she  all  but  stopped 
breathing  in  a  supreme  effort  in  noise- 
less stalking.  She  halted  before  she 
reached  the  clearing  immediately  be- 
yond the  bushes  in  which  she  had 
become  entangled.  There,  less  than 
fifty  yards  away,  was  the  Queen  in 
an  unmistakably  languid  attitude  with 
the  only  naturally  blond  page  at  the 
court.  A  small  yellow  carton  at 
Alicia's  feet  assured  her  that  the 
quaint  pastoral  scene  in  progress  had 
been  recently  recorded  in  the  best 
Panchromatic  Black  and  White  116. 

;f.  If  >f-  -V-  ^ 

Alicia  sprinkled  a  generous  layer 
of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tub,  turned  on  the  water, 
and  climbed  in.  As  she  scraped  the 
tenacious  particles  of  green  from  her 
face  and  arms  she  went  through  an 
enormous  mental  strain  trying  to  give 
new  definitions  to  words  like  "loyal- 
ty," "vengeance,"  and  "selfishness." 
As  each  patch  of  flesh  grew  wider  and 
each  patch  of  green  grease  diminished 
the  words  under  consideration  seem- 
ed to  focus  themselves  into  a  single 
definition  that  was  equally  good  for 
each  of  the  three  words.  The  entire 
process  of  deciding  between  Right 
and  Wrong  became  a  simple  matter 
as  the  bath  water  cooled.  The  only 
thing  missing  from  the  puzzle  was 
the  name  of  the  action  Alicia  was 
about  to  engage  in. 

Since  Alicia  did  not  have  an  or- 
derly mind,  she  felt  that  she  must 
define  everything  she  did;  she  had 
no  notion  as  to  why  she  did  certain 
things,  but  she  knew  the  name  of 
everything  she  had  ever  done.  She 
had  never  thought  of  her  marriage 
as  an  escape  from  loneliness;  she 
called  it  a  marriage  of  convenience. 
She  was  extremely  vague  as  to  why 
she  played  nurse,  policeman,  and  es- 
pecially victim  to  Bertha;  she  did 
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know  IIkiI  (lie  wluilc  husiiicss  could 
l)c  inllccl  "I'uiiishnu-nt."  If  she  could 
liiul  the  i)hrasc  that  dctiucd  what  she 
w  as  about  to  do  concerning  the  Prin- 
cess, she  might  proceed  without  ner- 
Nousness;  it  was  only  the  undefined 
actions  that  left  one  with  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  an  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  the  conseciuences. 

With  a  mighty  efl'ort  of  the  will, 
she  tried  to  grope  through  her  vo- 
cabulary to  find  the  missing  term. 
The  only  hint  that  she  could  glean 
was  the  fact  that  this  same  process 
that  she  was  about  to  be  involved  in 
(and  which  needed  defining  so  des- 
perately )  had  been  used  in  China  and 
Japan  as  a  means  of  lowering  the 
birth  rate.  Thinking  of  things  orien- 
tal, the  Viscountess  began  to  dry  her- 
self. Thoughts  of  Chinese  children 
and  f  ami  lie  noir  vases  occupied  her 
until  the  missing  phrase  popped  up 
of  its  own  accord.  With  a  triumph- 
ant smile  she  said,  "Youth  in  Asia." 

She  managed  the  lock  on  the  dark- 
room with  a  hatpin  and  confiscated 
the  negatives  after  assuring  herself 
that  no  prints  had  been  made.  She 
then  went  to  the  Trophy  and  Gun 
Room  to  fetch  the  single  item  needed 
for  the  following  evening,  which  was 
Friday. 

;f.  ;f  ^ 

"My  dear,  look  at  your  watch  and 
tell  me  how  long  we've  been  here. 
.  .  .  This  is  quite  the  longest  funeral 
in  the  history  of  the  entire  world. 
.  .  .  And  in  such  heat!"  "And  did 
you  ever  hear  such  music?  Natural- 
ly, when  the  Queen  said  that  there 
would  be  nothing  but  Copeland, 
Schoenberg,  and  Edgar  Varese,  I 
thought  she  was  being  funny.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  I  must  say  that  Ionization 
fits  my  mood  exactly  at  this  point. 
.  .  .  Did  you  ever  feel  such  heat?" 
".  .  .  and  then  Alicia's  husband  said 
that  the  body  wouldn't  be  burned 
because  the  Queen  had  cremnopho- 
bia"  ".  .  .  but  it  seems  that  the  Prin- 
cess had  been  doing  this  sort  of  thing 
on  Fridays  for  weeks.  .  .  .  She  just 
overdid  it  slightly  day  before  yester- 
day. .  .  ."   "No,  dear,  we  felt  that 
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a  Cross  of  orchids  would  be  a  little 
old  hat,  so  we  had  them  make  that 
divine  little  Taj  Mahal  out  of  petu- 
nias that's  sitting  over  there  on  the 
Gospel  side.  .  .  .  We  Bohemians  have 
standards  to  maintain.  .  .  ."  "What 
time  is  it  now?  .  .  .  Are  you  sure  it 
hasn't  stopped?  .  .  ."  "Edith!  Did 
you  hear  what  the  Viscountess'  hus- 
band said  about  cremating  the  body?" 
"Have  you  ever  felt  such  heat?"  "! 
I  !"  "Oh,  I  don't  know.  ...  I  must 
say  Fve  always  associated  the  Prin- 
cess with  a  hellion  sort  of  atonal- 
ism.  .  .  ."  "This  service  is  quite  the 
longest  we've  had  since  the  Dear 
Queen  was  received  into  the  Church. 
.  .  .  That  one  went  on  for  days.  .  .  ." 
"I  know  it's  a  good  watch,  but  did 
you  shake  it  good?"  "!  !  !"  "Of 
course,  it's  better  than  hearing  'Cross- 
ing the  Bar'  in  that  southern  accent 
he  affects.  .  .  ."  "I  must  remember 
to  use  a  lightweight  fan  when  Alicia 
comes  for  supper  tonight.  .  .  ." 

^  ?f"  ^ 

When  Alicia  arrived  at  the  Queen's 
apartments  that  evening,  the  Queen 
greeted  her  with  a  simple  "My  dear 
Duchess!"  Supper  was  quiet  and  nos- 
talgic; the  presentation  of  diamond 
bracelets  by  the  Queen  to  Alicia  was 
simple  and  in  the  best  of  taste.  After 
the  reinstatement,  the  Martinis,  the 
gift  of  diamonds,  and  a  delightful 
meal,  Alicia  was  almost  tempted  to 
destroy  the  negatives  she  was  car- 
rying in  her  reticule.  Fortunately, 
she  caught  the  Queen  giving  her  a 
guarded  look  over  the  "miracle"  pie, 
and  on  the  following  morning  the 
Duchess  of  Petal  added  a  small  ma- 
nila  envelope  to  her  safety  deposit 
box. 


A  BRILLIANT  SUN 

(From  page  17) 
"You  couldn't  get  a  boat  across  that 
lake  now  if  you  wanted  to  —  not 
alone."  Ed  told  her  after  surveying 
the  wave-torn  water  from  the  front 
of  the  house.  "We'll  just  have  to 
make  the  best  of  it  until  it  dies  down 


a  little,  and  then  FU  take  you  across." 

"Oh,  Fm  perfectly  satisfied  right 
where  I  am,"  Ann  retorted  without 
apparent  concern  for  her  situation. 

Foolish  woman,  he  observed  to 
himself  .  .  .  anyone  else  would  be 
worried  about  her  safety,  but  not 
her.  Nor  did  she  move  when  he  made 
a  motion  to  sit  on  the  side  of  her 
chair  and  put  his  arm  behind  her  on 
its  back.  The  two  of  them  made  a 
perfect  scene  of  domesticity,  but  as 
always,  it  could  not  last.  The  shrill, 
harsh  jangle  of  the  telephone  shat- 
tered the  serenity  of  the  environs,  and 
with  the  thought  that  it  never  failed 
he  picked  up  the  receiver.  A  serious 
frown  creased  his  forehead  as  he 
learned  of  trouble  caused  by  the  storm 
and  rain  down  the  line  on  the  moun- 
tainous stretch  of  track.  Slowly  he 
turned  and  tersely  told  her: 

"Fve  got  to  try  to  get  across  the 
lake  and  to  the  station.  They've  had 
some  bad  slides  in  a  few  of  the  soggy 
spots  of  track,  and  it'll  mean  I  have 
to  sit  over  there  all  night  while  the 
relief  man  goes  down  there.  It  would 
have  to  happen  just  when  .  .  ." 

Without  a  change  of  expression  or 
a  movement  of  any  sort,  she  calmly 
announced,  "Then  Fm  going  with 

"You're  going  to  do  what?"  he  al- 
most roared. 

"Fm  going  with  you  to  try  to  help 
a  little  anyway." 

"But  .  . 

"No  'buts'  about  it.  .  .  .  Fm  go- 
ing!" 

The  old  adage  about  never  arguing 
with  a  woman  came  to  Ed's  mind,  so 
he  resignedly  motioned  her  toward  a 
closet,  and  told  her,  "Get  yourself  a 
coat  out  of  there.  It'll  be  rough  cross- 
ing the  water  and  climbing  that  slip- 
pery hill  to  the  station." 

Wind  and  water  alike  buflfeted 
them  as  they  fought  the  little  boat 
all  the  way  across.  After  tying  the 
boat  up,  they  climbed  the  hill  to  the 
station.  The  rails  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing reflected  wetly  the  light  that  slip- 
ped out  through  the  dirty  windows. 
The  inside  w^alls  of  the  building  were 
reverberating  with  the  mechanical, 
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monotonous  clicking  of  the  telegraph 
sounder.  Off  in  the  distance  that  was 
covered  by  a  stygian  darkness,  a  whis- 
tle moaned  and  only  served  to  em- 
phasize the  depths  of  futility  that  en- 
veloped the  scene. 

Taking  over  the  desk,  Ed  began 
his  long  grind  through  the  night. 
Never  did  Ann  move  too  far  away. 
She  made  coffee  for  them  and  an- 
swered the  local  telephone  inquiries 
from  residents  about  the  situation  and 
weather  reports  since  the  railroad  tel- 
egraph line  was  the  only  connection 
to  the  outside  that  had  not  been  torn 
down  by  the  storm. 

Disgust,  brought  on  by  exhaus- 
tion, crept  its  way  into  Ed's  being. 
Everything  went  wrong  at  the  exact 
same  time;  and  when  Ann  happened 
to  say  something  to  him,  misunder- 
standing, he  snapped,  "Why  don't 
you  leave  me  alone?  I  don't  see  why 
you  came  over  here  anyway.  You 
only  bother  me!" 

Startled,  stunned,  she  said  softly 
without  a  hint  of  anger,  "Okay,  if  you 
want  it  that  way."  Quietly  she  slip- 
ped on  her  coat  and  moved  noiselessly 
out  the  door  into  the  night  and  down 
the  path  to  the  road  and  home. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  a  bril- 
liant sun.  Through  the  night  he  had 
worked;  but  now  that  he  was  guiding 
the  boat  home  over  placid  water, 
events  of  the  night  whirled  around  in 
his  tired  brain.  The  way  he  had 
acted  worried  'him.  A  day  spent  in 
troubled  sleep  did  nothing  to  help 
him  in  the  thoughts  of  the  past  night. 
What  had  she  thought,  and  how 
would  she  feel  about  it  all?  Would 
she  understand?  He  would  not  call 
her,  because  of  pride— his  own  inter- 
minable pride— and  the  evening  wore 
on  until  he  had  to  leave  for  work. 

Several  days  passed,  and  he  looked 
for  her  boat  on  the  lake.  He  tried 
to  tell  himself  that  it  did  not  matter 
—  she  meant  nothing  to  him  —  but 
somehow,  the  argument  was  not  too 
convincing  when  he  went  over  it.  The 
days  lacked  something,  and  he  be- 
came more  and  more  aware  that  it 
was  her  visits  that  he  missed.  Most 


of  all,  he  missed  the  girl  herself. 
She  had,  without  his  knowing  it,  be- 
come a  part  of  him  and  his  life.  Noth- 
ing was  meaningful  in  his  day  with- 
out the  cheery  smile  he  was  used  to 
seeing  along  with  the  happy  voice 
that  he  liked  to  hear. 

Throwing  pride  to  the  wind  and 
obeying  his  feelings,  he  dialed  her 
number  on  his  telephone.  Might  as 
well  make  the  break  clean,  he 
thought,  as  to  have  it  hang  on  and 
drag  like  this.  After  what  seemed  to 
him  and  unending  session  of  ringing, 
she  answered. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  that 
he  had  been  wrong  in  thinking  she 
was  hurt  at  his  actions. 

"I  understood  you  were  worried 
and  had  too  much  bothering  you  to 
be  yourself.  I  knew  I  was  out  of 
place  with  you  that  night  in  the  sta- 
tion, but  I  only  wanted  to  help,"  she 
explained. 

He  started  to  tell  her  all  the  things 
he  had  thought  she  would  be  bitter 
and  hurt  about;  to  explain  why  he 
had  acted  as  he  had;  to  try  to  say 
some  word  of  apology,  but  she  inter- 
rupted him  with  a  laugh: 

"I  think  my  motor  is  giving  trouble 
again." 


MORNING  SPORT 

(From  page  4) 
thought  that  you  might  want  some 
of  these." 

"No,  we  don't  need  any." 

They  decided  that  they  would  use 
Adams'  car.  It  was  larger  and  a  good 
bit  older  than  theirs.  A  little  mud 
or  blood  on  the  seats  wouldn't  matter. 

After  they  had  gone  to  three  other 
houses  and  rounded  up  the  other 
members  of  the  party  the  sky  was 
gray.  There  were  only  a  few  clouds 
in  the  sky  and  these  were  like  thin 
feathers  streaked  in  some  unknown 
pattern.  The  water  was  calm.  This 
had  worried  the  hunters  yesterday 
when  a  wind  from  the  water  had 
whipped  up  whitecaps  in  the  harbor. 
Now  the  boats  swung  slowly  on  their 


chains  in  the  inlet  where  they  had 
come. 

There  were  seven  men  in  the  party. 
Joe  Stewart,  the  cripple  was  there. 
His  body  was  bent  over  nearly  double 
and  across  the  ugly  hump  that  was 
his  back  the  strap  to  a  hunting  bag 
was  hanging.  Dave  had  known  .Joe 
for  many  years  now.  He  remembered 
that  he  had  been  afraid  of  him  when 
he  was  young.  He  had  gradually 
gotten  used  to  the  idea  that  Joe  was 
kindly  and  humorous  despite  his 
twisted  body.  The  other  men  liked 
to  have  him  around  on  these  trips. 
He  didn't  shoot  well.  It  was  difficult 
to  do  with  his  question-mark  body, 
but  hunting  was  good  when  he  was 
along. 

Jim  Cooper,  who  owned  one  of 
the  boats  that  they  were  now  pulling 
in  to  shore,  was  the  postmaster  on 
the  island.  He  also  had  some  sort  of 
job  in  the  city  which  Dave  was  not 
sure  about.  He  was  sober  in  con- 
trast to  the  cripple.  A  handsome  man 
with  dark,  strong  features,  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  much  talk  by  the 
natives  of  the  island.  He  was  a  heavy 
drinker  and  did  not  worry  about  what 
he  said  or  whom  he  offended  when 
he  was  drinking.  He  and  his  wife 
had  quarreled  a  great  deal  over  this 
and  they  no  longer  lived  together. 

This  morning  he  had  offered  his 
whiskey  around  before  they  got  out 
of  the  cars.  He  drank  a  great  deal 
now  that  he  and  his  wife  were  sepa- 
rated. Dave  was  the  only  one  to  turn 
down  the  whiskey.  He  had  learned 
not  to  drink  with  older  men  than 
him.  He  had  tried  it  once  and  gotten 
drunk  and  they  had  joked  about  it 
for  a  long  time. 

The  other  two  members  of  the 
party  were  busy  getting  the  outboard 
motor  on  the  largest  boat.  Dave  had 
not  known  them  very  long.  Only 
twice  had  they  hunted  together.  They 
were  friends  of  his  father.  One  was 
thin  and  wore  a  bright  red  hunting 
hat.  There  was  nothing  outstanding 
about  the  other.  He  was  just  another 
member  of  the  party.  Dave  hoped 
that  he  wouldn't  be  in  the  same  boat 
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w  ith  hini.  Tlit'  num  looked  dull  and 
he  had  taken  the  drink  ironi  Cooper 
too  (luickly. 

They  had  only  one  motor,  so  the\' 
tied  the  lightest  boat  which  was  made 
ol'  canvas  to  the  other  and  towed  it 
until  they  got  into  the  marsh. 

Other  hunters  had  gotten  out  be- 
fore them.  E\ery  now  and  then  there 
was  a  sound  of  a  shotgun.  It  echoed 
across  the  marsh  and  sounded  too 
loud  for  a  shotgun.  Dave  watched 
the  hunters  in  the  distance.  They 
were  dark  in  the  morning  light.  Ev- 
ery little  while  one  of  them  would 
point  his  gun  and  aim  into  the  reeds. 
There  would  be  a  little  puff'  of  white 
and  the  sound  of  the  shot  would  come 
slowly  to  him. 

They  were  drinking  freely  now. 
Another  bottle  had  been  offered. 
There  was  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
jollity  among  the  hunters  as  they 
neared  the  place  where  they  had  de- 
cided to  hunt. 

Marsh-hens  are  hunted  from  boats. 
They  are  stupid  birds  and  when  they 
are  stirred  up  by  the  boats  they  fly 
a  circle  which  brings  them  alongside 
the  hunters  boat.  They  are  easily 
killed  but  still  they  fly  in  a  circle, 
which  makes  them  easy  to  kill. 

Three  men  went  in  the  canvas- 
bottom  boat.  When  they  had  gone 
a  few  yards  they  stopped  and  aimed 
at  some  birds  that  sat  on  the  water 
in  front  of  them.  The  man  in  the 
front  of  the  boat  who  was  given  first 
shot  had  a  double-barreled  shotgun. 
He  took  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger 
but  nothing  happened.  He  tried  the 
safety  to  see  if  he  had  forgotten  that 
but  he  hadn't.  He  aimed  again  and 
pulled  the  other  trigger.  Both  barrels 
went  off  at  the  same  time  and  all  the 
men  in  the  canvas-bottom  boat  were 
thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

All  the  men  laughed  and  the  one 
who  had  fired  stood  up  and  sheep- 
ishly rubbed  his  shoulder. 

"Maybe  that'll  teach  you  not  to 
drink  so  damned  fast."  Cooper  laugh- 
ed as  he  shouted  to  the  man  in  the 
canvas-bottom  boat. 


Dave,  his  father,  Cooper,  and  Stew- 
art, tlie  cripple,  were  in  the  big  boat. 
Adams  and  the  other  two  men  were 
in  the  other.  After  a  while  the  two 
boats  were  a  long  way  apart  and 
they  could  not  even  shout  to  each 
other. 

After  an  hour  they  had  killed  only 
six  birds.  They  had  had  many 
chances  but  they  were  drinking  a 
little  too  much  to  be  interested  in 
shooting  birds  and  their  aim  wasn't 
too  good  now. 

Dave  had  poled  his  father  within 
only  a  few  yards  of  five  birds.  He 
fired  twice  and  the  birds  only  rocked 
on  the  water.  He  unbreeched  his  gun, 
loaded  and  fired  twice  again,  but  the 
birds  only  were  frightened  and  rose 
off  the  water  and  started  making  their 
circle.  Cooper  stood  up  in  the  back 
of  the  boat  and  fired  three  times  and 
one  of  the  birds  dropped  to  the  water 
in  a  little  red  circle. 

Dave  cursed  as  he  poled  the  boat 
over  to  pick  up  the  bird.  He  had 
known  this  would  happen  when  they 
had  drunk  too  much. 

The  cripple  had  four  shots  all 
morning  but  hit  nothing.  He  didn't 
seem  to  mind.  He  laughed  and  was 
happy.  The  whiskey  was  good  and 
it  didn't  make  much  difference  if  he 
had  missed  them  all.  He  had  no  use 
for  the  birds  anyway. 

This  went  on  for  another  half  hour 
and  Dave  talked  them  into  quitting. 
The  tide  was  beginning  to  go  out  and 
the  sun  was  getting  brighter  every 
minute. 

Dave,  his  father,  Cooper,  and  the 
cripple  had  killed  twelve  birds.  Dave 
had  killed  seven  of  these.  There  were 
two  empty  boxes  of  shells  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat. 

They  saw  the  other  boat  across  the 
marsh  and  shouted  to  them  to  meet 
at  a  large  stream  that  led  into  the 
waterway. 

The  poling  was  getting  hard  now 
that  the  tide  was  going  out  and  Dave 
moved  to  the  middle  of  the  boat  to 
balance  it  and  lighten  the  front.  His 
father  and  Cooper  were  in  the  front 


and  Stewart  was  behind  him.  Stew- 
art sat  with  his  gun  cradled  in  his 
arms.  Then  he  changed  his  position 
sothat  the  gun  rested  on  its  stock  with 
the  barrel  pointing  up.  He  was  hold- 
ing the  gun  along  the  trigger  guard. 

He  was  beginning  to  get  a  little 
sleepy  in  the  hot  sun.  He  dropped 
his  head  and  dozed,  half-asleep.  His 
fingers  slipped  from  the  guard  and 
dropped  to  the  trigger.  Dave  was 
standing  in  front  of  him  when  the 
gun  went  off.  The  shot  took  the  back 
of  his  head  away  and  threw  him  to 
the  front  of  the  boat  across  his  fath- 
er's back. 

He  was  not  killed  right  away  by 
the  blast.  He  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  in  his  father's  arms  while 
Cooper  and  the  cripple  tried  to  start 
the  motor  on  the  back  of  the  boat. 
The  motor  caught  but  the  blades 
hung  on  the  reeds  and  stopped  it. 
Dave  lay  in  his  father's  arms  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  and  cried  softly. 
Before  they  could  get  the  boat  out 
of  the  marsh  and  into  the  waterway 
he  was  dead. 


INCIDENTALLY 

(From  page  13) 
etteville,  N.  C,  came  to  church  one 
Sunday  morning  and  discovered  their 
cornerstone  missing.  Seen  anybody  j 
lugging  a  cornerstone  around  lately 
—the  church  offered  a  $50  reward 
for  evidence  leading  to  the  culprit. 

*  ¥•  >!■  * 

And  speaking  of  missing  property, 
we've  heard  by  the  grapevine  that  one 
of  the  residents  of  Greene  Hall  has 
been  having  a  LITTLE  trouble  keep- 
ing up  with  his  property.  .  .  .  Seems 
that  said  party  has  so  many  shingles 
hanging  on  the  wall  (we  said  wall, 
singular;  he  has  them  concentrated  [ 
in  one  spot )  of  his  room  that  he  can't  i 
keep  track  of  them.  Shingles  are  the 
mark  of  a  "man  of  distinction,"  and 
when  you  amass  quite  a  few  of  them 
it's  no  LITTLE  job  keeping  track 
of  them. 
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THE  STRIKE 

—of  the  bus  drivers  of  Carolina  Sce- 
nice  Stages  brought  to  mind  a  story 
about  a  city  bus  driver  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  story  has  it  that  the  driver 
was  constantly  plagued  by  two  of 
his  regular  passengers  who  steadfast- 
ly refused  to  move  to  the  rear  of  the 
coach  when  they  boarded  the  bus 
each  morning.  One  day  last  month 
he  put  a  stop  to  the  situation;  right 
at  the  height  of  the  morning  rush 
hour,  he  pulled  his  bus  to  the  curb, 
climbed  out,  and  announced  that  he 
had  taken  enough.  He  was  last  seen 
heading  for  Florida. 

WOFFORD  AND  CO-EDS 

—has  long  been  a  topic  which  at- 


tracted much  attention  here  at  the 
school  of  the  twin  towers.  The  nurses 
who  attend  classes  here  in  the  fall, 
Senator  Gall's  features  in  the  OG&B, 
and  many  other  features  cause  the 
male  population  of  the  school  to  won- 
der if  their  Alma  Mater  will  eventu- 
ally be  won  over  to  admitting  females 
in  the  regular  fall  and  spring  ses- 
sions. Men,  we  must  face  the  facts, 
—it's  entirely  possible.  You  are  aware 
no  doubt  that  Davidson  College  has 
already  begun  to  fall  to  the  weaker 
sex:  out  of  their  829  students  en- 
rolled at  that  Presbyterian  school, 
828  are  males,  and  one  is  a  female. 
It's  easy  to  see  how  they  operate— 
they  move  in  one  at  a  time.  Oh,  well, 
they  do  add  a  certain  charm  that  the 
campus  would  not  have  otherwise. 


SPEAKING  OF  FEMALES 

—have  you  heaixl  about  the  experi- 
ment that  was  recently  conducted  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo  in  New  York?  The 
zoo  had  a  five-year-old  female  gorilla 
and  a  three-year-old  male  gorilla  who 
had  never  been  introduced  to  each 
other,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other 
gorilla.  When  they  were  placed  in 
the  same  cage,  the  female  seemed 
quite  anxious  to  strike  up  an  acquain- 
tance, but  the  male  hid  behind  the 
zoo  keeper.  So  you  see  the  desire  to 
"chase"  is  innate  in  the  female. 

BOYS  WILL  BE  BOYS 

—is  frequently  tlie  excuse  for  many 
of  the  misdeeds  of  youngsters,  but 
we're  sure  that  a  mother  out  in  Ken- 
tucky felt  it  wasn't  quite  sufficient 
when  her  11 -year-old  son  broke  both 
her  jaws  while  demonstrating  a  stran- 
gle hold  he  had  seen  on  television. 
Who  said  television  isn't  dangerous? 

MARCH  15, 

—"income  tax  day,"  no  doubt  finds 
the  Federal  workers  in  the  depart- 
ment of  internal  revenue  with  many 
amusing  stories,  but  we  know  of  one 
right  here  in  South  Carolina  that  will 
top  most  of  them.  The  S.  C.  State 
Tax  Commission  has  on  file  in  Co- 
lumbia the  return  of  a  South  Carolina 
citizen  whose  total  income  tax  for 
last  year  was  12  cents.  He  elected 
to  pay  it  quarterly  and  the  records 
show  that  he  paid  his  three  cents  each 
quarter.  Guess  he  just  took  the  three 
cents  by  the  Tax  office  e\ery  three 
months  so  as  to  save  postage;  a  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned,  said  Frank- 
lin. Do  you  pay  tax  on  savings? 

Another  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
this  great  world's  history  came  to  a 
close  on  March  5,  1953,  with  the 
demise  of  Josef  Stalin.  And  simul- 
taneously another  chapter  was  begun 
as  Georgi  Malenkov  took  the  reins  of 
the  Russian  government.  We  knew 
little  about  the  "Man  of  Steel";  we 
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know  less  about  MiiliMiko\'.  Russia 
has  lonu,-  l)een  a  mystery  to  us.  It's 
an  anxious  world  that  is  waiting  to 
see  what  new  will  come  from  this 
"Wonderland." 

A  LITTLE  LEARNING 

— is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  truth 
of  that  adage  cannot  be  denied.  The 
thought  has  occurred  to  us  that 
MUCH  LEARNING  can  also  be  a 
dangerous  thing.  Yale  University's 
President,  Whitney  Griswold,  in  a 
recent  address  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  said,  "We  are  the  best  in- 
formed nation  in  the  world,  with  the 
most  primitive  ideas  of  what  to  do 
with  the  knowledge."    We'll  close 


with  that  thought,  because  we  feel  it 
ought  to  set  (juite  a  few  wheels  to 
turning. 
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THE  BIG  BREAK 

(From  page  15 ) 
It  seems  that  I'm  to  arrest  you  on  a 
trumped-up  tax-evasion  charge. 

Charles:  How  does  he  expect  to 
get  away  with  that  one? 

Boteler:  In  the  process  of  being- 
arrested  you're  supposed  to  drop  dead 
from  a  heart  attack — with  a  little  help 
from  the  arresting  officers,  of  course. 

Charles:    Well,  that's  interesting. 

Boteler:  You  can  see,  Ned,  what 
a  spot  that  puts  me  in. 

Charles:  If  we  play  our  cards  right 
we  can  turn  this  business  to  our  own 
advantage.  I  think  our  friend  Ian 
Steele  has  at  last  outsmarted  himself. 

Boteler:  What  do  you  want  me 
to  do? 

Charles:  Nothing!  Absolutely 
nothing.  Go  home  and  go  to  bed. 
I'm  going  to  run  the  story  of  tonight's 
little  incident,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  expose.  By  tomorrow  morning- 
Ian  Steele  won't  have  enough  influ- 
ence in  this  state  to  get  free  air  at  a 
gas  station. 

Scene  5.  (Noon,  Steele's  office.) 

Steele:  Send  Mr.  Forbes  in.  (En- 
ter Forbes. ) 

Steele.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Forbes. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?  Won't  you 
sit  down? 

P'orbes:  Thanks,  Mr.  Steele.  I'll 
stand.  I  presume  you've  seen  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  Clarion. 

Steele:  Yes,  a  filthy  pack  of  lies. 
I  intend  to  sue  Charles  for  everything 
he's  got. 

Forbes:  Be  that  as  it  may,  Steele, 
the  party  can't  afford  to  take  chances. 
Bad  publicity  could  ruin  us,  especially 
at  this  particular  time,  with  the  op- 
position crying  for  reform  even  before 
Old  Jim  is  cold  in  his  grave.  As  chair- 
man of  the  state  committee,  I've  come 
here  to  ask  you  to  withdraw  from  the 
race.  The  disclosures  in  the  Clarion 
were  shocking  even  to  me.  Three 


million  dollars!  How  could  you  and 
Talbot  have  been  so  stupid! 

Steele:  They  can't  prove  anything 
if  we  just  sit  tight  

Forbes:  That's  no  good.  Public 
opinion  has  forced  Macklin  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  acting  governor  of  the  state 
to  subpoena  the  treasury  books.  The 
accountants  are  going  over  them  right 
this  very  minute  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb.  The  jig's  up.  You've  got  to 
withdraw  your  name  from  the  race, 
for  the  good  of  the  party. 

Steele:  So  I'm  to  be  a  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  party,  eh!  No, 
thanks.  My  name's  before  the  con- 
vention and  it's  going  to  stay  there 
until  I'm  nominated. 

Forbes:  As  things  stand  now, 
Steele,  you  haven't  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  getting  the  nomination.  If  the  con- 
vention were  to  meet  tomorrow,  you 
wouldn't  get  two  votes  on  the  first 
ballot.  And  you  know  it.  Your  best 
bet  is  to  quit  now  and  save  yourself 
and  the  party  a  lot  of  grief. 

Steele:  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
Forbes.  I'll  think  about  it. 

Forbes:  I'm  sorry,  Steele.  (Exit 
Forbes,  enter  Boteler. ) 

Steele.  You  damn  fool!  You've 
hung  us  both.  Get  out  of  here.  You 
have  ruined  my  life  and  smashed  my 
career.  Aren't  you  satisfied? 

Boteler:  Even  a  man  like  me, 
crook  that  I  am,  has  a  conscience, 
Senator.  I'm  about  to  resign  the  of- 
fice I  betrayed,  but  before  I  do  there 
is  one  more  official  act  I  am  author- 
ized to  perform.  Ian  Steele,  I  arrest 
you  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this 
state.  You  are  charged  with  embez- 
zlement of  state  funds  and  complicity 
in  the  wilful  murder  of  one  Horace 
Wigley,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Provincetown  Journal.  It  is  my  duty 
to  warn  you  that  anything  you  say 
may  be  used  against  you.  Come  with 
me,  please. 

Steele:  All  right,  let's  go.  (To 
himself)  I'm  sorry,  Jim,  I  failed  you. 
I  just  didn't  have  it. 

Boteler:  Were  you  talking  to  me? 

Steele:  No,  just  talking  to  myself. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 

(From  page  7 ) 

everyone  and  sang  with  the  records. 
He  asked  them  to  keep  the  bottle  out 
of  sight.  It  was  New  Year's  but  keep 
the  bottle  out  of  sight. 

They  talked  and  then  it  was  twelve 
o'clock.  The  one  who  looked  like  a 
wrestler  played  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  on 
the  juke  box.  Everyone  wished  ev- 
eryone a  Happy  New  Year.  One  cou- 
ple kissed  and  they  all  had  a  few 
drinks.  It  was  a  new  year.  The  large 
one  played  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  again. 
They  didn't  wish  each  other  Happy 
New  Year  this  time.  Nick  wondered 
where  he  would  be  this  time  next 
year.  He  wondered  where  they  would 
all  be  next  year.  Jim  wondered  where 
she  was  and  cursed  himself  for  taking 
her  home. 

It  was  time  to  go.  Nick  picked 
up  the  bottle.  They  wished  everyone 
a  Happy  New  Year.  When  they  had 
driven  a  few  blocks  Jim  remembered 
that  he  had  left  a  glass.  It  was  one 
of  his  mother's.  They  turned  around 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  went 
back.  They  almost  hit  a  tree  when 
they  turned.  It  didn't  make  any  dif- 
ference. They  hadn't  and  everybody 
was  feeling  good.  They  got  the  glass 
and  wished  everyone  a  Happy  New 
Year. 

The  ride  to  the  city  didn't  take 
long.  No  one  said  very  much.  They 
were  happy.  Everyone  was  happy  at 
this  time  of  year. 

They  took  the  girls  in  and  thanked 
them  for  the  evening.  The  girls 
thanked  them  for  the  evening.  Jim 
almost  forgot  Nancy's  last  name 
again.  He  remembered  this  time. 
They  went  back  to  Nick's  for  a  few 
more  drinks.  Nick  was  wondering 
if  he  could  get  drunk  and  how  it 
would  feel  if  he  did.  He  had  been 
downing  a  few  drinks  all  night.  He 
didn't  feel  drunk  now.  He  felt  good. 
But  he  didn't  feel  drunk. 

They  talked  and  had  a  few  drinks. 

"Do  you  remember  that  time  when 
we  had  to  memorize  some  sort  of 


poem  when  we  were  seniors  in  high 
school?"  That  was  a  long  time  ago. 
"You  memorized  'Gunga  Din.'  Only 
you  thought  it  was  pronounced  'din' 
and  Father  Quinn  said  no  that  it  was 
'deen.'  Damn,  what  a  day  that  was. 
Every  time  you  said  'din'  he'd  stop 
you  and  make  you  say  'deen.'  " 

"Lord,  yes.  I  thought  I  would 
never  get  through.  I  never  did  pro- 
nounce it  right." 

"Those  were  the  days." 

They  had  a  few  more  drinks. 
There  wasn't  much  left  in  the  bottle. 
It  wouldn't  taste  the  same  in  the 
morning. 

"You  know,  I  don't  think  that  I 
can  get  drunk.  At  least  not  tonight. 
I've  been  drinking  this  stuff  all  night 
and  I  don't  feel  drunk.  I  feel  good 
but  I  don't  feel  drunk." 

"Do  you  know  'Dangerous  Dan 
McGee'?" 

"If  you  know  it  go  ahead." 

He  ran  through  five  lines  and  stop- 
ped. "Hell,  I  can't  remember  what 
comes  next." 

"That's  okay.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  anyway." 

"I'd  better  be  going.  It's  late  isn't 
it?" 

"I  don't  think  you'd  better  try  driv- 
ing home  tonight.  Not  with  the  new 
car.  Why  don't  you  stay  here?" 

"Maybe  I'd  better." 

"You  can  call  your  folks  first  thing 
in  the  morning." 

"I  guess  you're  right." 

The  bedroom  was  cold.  They 
talked  as  they  undressed.  It  was  most- 
ly words.  It  was  getting  late  and  it 
had  been  a  long  day.  This  was  a 
new  year. 

"I  guess  you're  wondering  what 
happened  to  her."  They  had  lain  there 
for  some  time  in  the  dark. 

"Yes,  but  don't  talk  about  it  unless 
you  want  to." 

"It's  all  right.  I  picked  her  up. 
It  was  the  first  time  I'd  seen  her  in 
a  long  time.  You  know  that.  You 
know  how  hard  I  tried  to  forget  her. 
She  told  me  tonight  that  she  dated 
some  boy  at  home  a  lot  after  the  last 


time  we  broke  up.  I  don't  remember 
what  his  name  was.  She  said  that 
one  night  she  gave  in  to  him." 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  me  this." 

"It's  all  right.  I  told  her  that  if 
she  did  that  she  loved  him  more  than 
she  did  me.  She  said  no.  I  told  her 
that  if  she  loved  me  she'd  let  me. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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( From  page  25 ) 

It"  she  could  give  in  to  that  bastard 
and  not  me,  she  didn't  love  me.  She 
wouldn't  so  I  took  her  home.  I  hope 
I  never  see  her  again." 

Nick  lay  there  in  the  dark  and 
said  nothing.  He  would  have  said 
something  but  he  couldn't  think  of 
anything  to  say. 

"Are  you  awake,  Nick?" 

"Yes." 

"Goodnight." 


The  Stranger's  Voice 

(From  page  9 ) 

He  didn't  say  anything  but  was 
wondering  if  they  could  clean  up  that 
pool  he  had  left  in  the  car  on  the 
way  to  the  doctor. 

"That  sure  was  quick  action  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  North,"  again  he  was 
thinking.  "He  knows  his  business  all 
right.  It  gave  me  a  strange  feeling 
when  he  said  that  he  could  either 
trim  the  bone  and  sew  it  up  like  it 
was,  or  he  could  sew  the  cut-off  part 
back  on  and  take  the  chance  of  its 
staying.  I  guess  I  prayed  the  fastest 
prayer  of  my  life  right  then  while 
he  was  cleaning  it.  Thank  you.  Lord, 
for  letting  him  put  it  back.  That 
was  the  first  part  of  the  prayer.  Now 
if  it  will  just  grow  back." 

The  front  door,  opening,  interrupt- 
ed his  thought  and  he  heard  his 
mother's  voice  and  buried  his  head 
in  the  pillow— wondering. 
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BOOKS 

(From  page  12) 

!  liant  writing,  clever  interplay  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy  and  an  irony 
I  which  is  shocking  to  the  uninitiated. 
1     "Strangers  and  Afraid"  contains 
I  faint  echoes  of  both  Faulkner  and 
I  Styron   and  more   audible  ones  of 
li  Wolfe.  Using  the  vague  outhnes  es- 
'  tablished  by  his  predecessors  Sterling 
builds  upon  them  with  originality  and 
brilliance.  At  times  the  originality  is 
so  extreme  as  to  produce  confusion. 

The  characters  of  this  work  are 
drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
that  Sterling  is  a  firm  believer  in  in- 
dividuality and  in  the  need  for  one 
to  remain  an  individual  and  not  a 
member  of  collective  type.  Each  is 
unable  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
himself  and  others  and  to  the  end 
they  remain  essentially  strangers. 

Lyle  Bishop  is  unable  to  build  more 
than  a  partial  bridge  across  the  gap 
which  separates  him  from  his  wife, 
Mamie.  He  is  head  of  the  League 
for  the  Right  to  Freedom,  and  begins 
to  sense  that  justice  and  freedom  are 
elusive  qualities  which  exist  only  in 
the  abstract.  He  is  afraid  that  his  love 
for  Mamie  is  something  he  has 
thought  himself  into  and  that  his  val- 
ues will  not  be  permanent  ones. 

He  is  brought  into  contact  with 
Maccabee  David,  a  fugitive  Negro, 
whose  life  has  taught  him  the  need 
for  caution  and  pride.  Maccabee  is 
afraid  that  whatever  security  he  may 
find  will  be  only  temporary. 


Mamie  is  more  bewildered  than 
afraid.  She  fails  to  understand  either 
her  desires  or  her  reactions. 

Around  these  characters  the  novel 
is  built.  There  are  others,  equally  in- 
dividual—Irene, who  seeks  the  tran- 
sitory love  and  consolation  of  strang- 
ers; Timmy,  whose  ability  to  pretend 
fails  him  when  he  most  needs  it; 
Yolende,  who  finds  in  Maccabee  the 
satisfaction  of  her  mental  and  physi- 
cal appetite.  All  are  individuals  and, 
above  all,  strangers  and  afraid. 

Maccabee's  story  is  told  through  a 
first  person  singular  narrative;  Lyle's 
through  the  eyes  of  the  author  omnis- 
cient. The  alternate  devices  are  some- 
times annoying,  and  when  the  story 
is  attributed  entirely  to  Maccabee  at 
the  conclusion,  the  work  loses  its 
unity. 

Sterling  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  treatment  of  sex.  In  such  an  at- 
mosphere as  pervades  this  work  one 
would  expect  a  rather  depressing  view 
of  sex.  Sterling  handles  it  with  skill 
and  excellent  taste.  It  is  properly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  themes. 

It  is  unlikely  that  this  work  will 
find  a  large  reading  audience,  for 
this  school  has  not  yet  met  with  wide 
public  reception.  Even  so,  among 
those  who  are  interested  in  a  worth- 
while and  serious  American  hterary 
tradition,  this  work  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  highly  significant  contri- 
bution. 

It  has  its  flaws— though  they  be 
minor  ones— yet  remains  brilUant  and 
sincere.  If  nothing  more,  it  is  an 
impressive  tour  de  force. 
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EDITORIAL.  . 


The  results  of  a  survey  on  the 
Journal  appeared  several  weeks  ago 
in  the  Old  Gold  and  Black.  This 
survey  vv^as  conducted  by  "Senator" 
Gall.  Assuming  that  the  sample  was 
representative,  some  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  was  encouraging  and 
some  was  not.  I  want  to  deal  chiefly 
with  the  suggestions  and  criticisms 
that  this  survey  reported. 

Admittedly,  lack  of  variety  and  a 
limited  number  of  writers  is  a  prob- 
lem. Yet,  this  in  a  sense,  reflects 
back  to  the  students  themselves,  since 
they  are  the  producers  of  material. 
It  seems  that  only  a  relatively  small 
number  are  willing  to  put  out  the 
necessary  time  and  effort.  And  nat- 
urally, a  smaller  number  results  in 
less  variety.  Then,  too,  most  people 
attempt  to  write  stories  or  poetry. 

However,  after  looking  at  the  lit- 
erary publications  of  larger  colleges, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Wofford  stu- 
dent body  is  comparatively  produc- 
tive. We  probably  produce  as  much 
as  many  of  these  schools  do.  (I  make 
no  statement  concerning  quality. ) 
Making  a  very  crude  estimate  I 
would  say  that  all  five  issues  of  the 
Journal  add  up  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand words. 

Expense  prohibits  illustrations. The 
same  factor  prevents  more  use  of 
color.  Cartoons  we  have  used  spar- 
ingly. The  question  of  jokes  is  an 
old  one.  They  have  been  used  in 
the  past,  but  this  editor  feels  that 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  purpose 
of  the  magazine.  I  think  the  present 
purpose  justifies  the  expense,  but  a 
humor  magazine  merely  for  readabil- 
ity and  enjoyment  would  not.  The 
college  newspaper  is  a  better  medium 
for  this.  Why  not  satire  if  we  must 
have  humor? 

This  leads  to  the  last  comment; 
namely,  that  the  Journal  is  "high- 
brow." This  contention  I  view  with 


mixed  feelings.  Is  it?  Should  it  be? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  should 
not.  I  hope  this  is  not  the  case. 

^  ¥•  ¥■  * 

Having  been  accused  of  cynicism 
once  or  twice  in  the  past,  perhaps  I 
can  take  this  opportunity  for  justifi- 
cation or  explanation.  Cynicism  prob- 
ably reflects  the  transformation  from 
childhood  idealism  to  adulthood  real- 
ism. Some  of  these  childish  ideals 
one  parts  with  reluctantly.  But  now 
one  can  happily  say  that  there  are 
the  finer  things.  Look  about  you. 

Our  society  is  competitive  and  ag- 
gressive, but  supposedly  Christian. 
One  sees  people  who  study  ethics  and 
religion,  but  only  study  them.  There 
is  justice,  of  course,  but  then  there 
are  idiots  and  invalids.  Or  perhaps 
"Justice  is  a  human  invention."  One 
watches  with  amusement  the  expres- 
sion of  pain  or  sympathy  that  an  in- 
dividual attempts  to  place  on  his  coun- 
tenance when  he  is  told  of  someone's 
misfortune;  an  expression  with  no 
emotional  component  at  all. 

But  then  one  should  never  be  cyn- 
ical. Money,  the  material,  does  not 
matter.  It  is  merely  required.  One 
can  ahvays  admire  the  girl,  beautiful 
and  provocative,  who  parts  her  red 
lips  slightly,  and  then  laughingly 
turns  and  places  her  head  on  your 
shoulder  expertly,  brushing  her  hair 
against  your  cheek  as  she  does  so. 
Yes,  there  are  finer  things.  Everyone 
is  liberal  and  broad-minded  in  his 
thinking  and  actions.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  those  who  have  been 
educated.  Black  is  white,  white  is 
black,  and  then  there  is  a  third  color, 
though  invisible,  that  is  both  these. 
It  is  really  very  simple,  so  they  tell 
me,  but  I  get  a  little  confused  some- 
times. 

Yes,  there  are  finer  things.  Dis- 
cussion groups  are  organized  for  cer- 


tain questions,  and  then  on  one  that 
is  a  bit  difiicult  we  conclude  that  we 
are  unable  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
in  the  first  place  because  of  mental 
limitations.  Wonders  are  often  per- 
formed in  mysterious  ways,  you 
know. 

Yes,  literature,  folklore,  and  relig- 
ions are  projective  systems;  love  is 
a  projection  of  secondary  narcissism; 
emphasis  on  romantic  love  is  often 
partially  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
paradox  in  our  society,  and  truth  is 
relative. 

But  then  there  are  finer  things,  and 
anyone  who  reads  this  will,  of  course, 
be  broad-minded  and  tolerant,  not 
taking  this  seriously,  and  realize  that 
one  must  grow  up.  So  enough  of  this 
introspection,  and  since  "social  accep- 
tability is  the  pay-oft'  in  our  society" 
then  "We  should  cultivate  our  gar- 
dens ...  (in)  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds." 

-f  *  -V-  *  -V- 

In  the  Atkmtic  Monthly  of  April, 
1953,  there  appears  an  article  entitled 
"Who  Wants  Progressive  Edvica- 
tion?"  It  is  written  by  a  Dewey  critic, 
Albert  Lynd.  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  Mr.  Lynd  feels  that  a  clear 
delineation  of  .John  Dewey's  philoso- 
phy would  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
mass  of  parents  reject  it.  He  does 
not  say  that  he  disbelieves  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  outlines  Dewey's  phi- 
losophy in  the  following  points.  Keep 
in  mind  that  he  is  a  critic  of  Dewev, 
and  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
Dewey's  philosophy  to  say  that  he  is 
or  is  not  being  objective.  The  points 
are: 

There  are  no  eternal  truths. 

There  is  no  ynind  or  'KsoiiP''  in  the 
traditional  sense. 

Democracy  is  a  moral  value. 

Pragmatism  justifies  Progressive 
Education. 


MAY,  1953 
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HOLY,  WHOLLY  HOLY 


"Icll  Mary,  tell  Martha,  and  please  tell  the  Blind 

(Who,  groping-  in  middle-class  bars,  seek  the  Truth) 

To  drop  by  at  five  when,  the  novice  will  find, 

Kach  cup  runneth  over  with  gin  and  vermouth.  ■ 

Maria,  our  parish's  Priestess-at-large, 
Dispatches  Philistines  with  forms  that  are  free; 
Her  paintings  are  Braque— don't  mention  Lafarge — 
And  Steinberg's  sweet  wife,  who's  le  dernier  cr'u 

Maria's  position  as.  local  High  Priest 

Is  justified  by  her  unfailing  good  taste. 

The  new  books  are  mentioned;  the  best  and  the  least 

Are  analyzed,  criticized,  sized  up,  laid  waste. 

"The  Gospel  according  to  Gide  and,  I  guess, 
Epistles  by  Proust  are  passe,  dear,  and  yet 
One  has  to  read  .  .  ."  "All  modern  pwetry's  a  mess: 
Spell  'T.  Eliot'  backwards  and  what  do  you  get?" 

"When  content  and  form  have  become  synonyms, 

The  painter,  who  tends  to  the  musical  state, 

Will  find  himself  pure  and  demand  our  loud  hymns  .  .  . 

Our  chants  and  our  incense  will  make  that  one  great."^ 

The  works  of  each  artist  are  prayed  over:  "His 
Poor  still  life  reminds  one  of  fragrant  manure  .  . 
Our  attitude  (now  a  beatitude)  is 
"Oh,  blessed  those  who  have  taste  that  is  pure." 

So,  please  bring  out  Martha,  and  please  tell  the  Blind 

(Who,  groping  in  middle-class  bars,  seek  escape) 

To  drop  by  at  five  when,  the  novice  will  find. 

He's  purified  by  Holy  Writ  and  the  Grape.  ' 

PRAYER 

Lord  bless  us.  Lord  keep  us,  and.  Dear  Lord,  please  call 
New  lambs  to  the  fold;  we  await  the  day  when 
We  meet  at  The  Concert.  Now,  Lord,  keep  us  all 
Exotic,  carotic,  chaotic.  Amen. 
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Oscar  Johnson  stood  leaning  over 
the  side  of  a  small  shrimp  vessel  as 
it  made  its  way  slowly  into  port  after 
a  day's  work.  It  was  late  afternoon 
and  it  was  cold.  The  spray  that  hit 
his  face  every  now  and  then  left  it 
feeling  dead  but  yet  somehow  strange- 
ly alive. 

Oscar  was  tired  and  the  day's  work 
showed  clearly  in  the  lines  of  his  face. 
When  they  had  left  that  morning  the 
sun  had  not  come  up.  Now  the  sky 
was  a  mixture  of  light  shades  of  pink 
and  blue.  Thin  clouds  were  scudding 
across  the  horizon  like  sheep  without 
a  shepherd. 

The  dirty  cap  which  he  wore  mark- 
ed him  as  a  shrimp-boat  man.  The 
imitation  leather  brim  was  cracked 
and  what  had  once  been  brass  orna- 
mentation v/as  green  and  broken.  For 
a  jacket  he  wore  a  brown  worsted 
coat.  Three  years  ago  he  had  worn 
it  only  when  he  went  to  church  and 
other  special  occasions.  The  collar 
was  turned  up  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
the  cold  wind  out  and  his  body  heat 
in.  Underneath  the  coat  was  a  black 
turtle-neck  sweater  of  Navy  issue. 
Knee  boots  and  a  pair  of  wash-worn 
dungarees  completed  his  dress. 

He  leaned  over  the  side  and  shiv- 
ered as  he  watched  the  city  come  into 
view.  It  was  gray  in  the  distance  and 
all  the  buildings  converged  into  a 
solid  mass.  As  the  boat  entered  the 
inner  harbor  the  solid  mass  separated 
into  distinct  outlines  and  the  trees  and 
buildings  took  on  individual  appear- 
ances. 

They  were  coming  in  on  an  in- 
coming tide  and  the  little  boat  was 
having  an  easy  time  of  it.  The  sea 
was  calm  and  only  an  occasional 
white-cap  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
dark  green  water.  Now  they  were 
beginning  to  pick  up  the  gulls.  They 
followed  in  the  narrow  wake  left  by 
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the  shrimping  boat.  Every  now  and 
then  one  would  break  off  from  the 
group  and  dive  into  the  white  water. 
A  jerk  of  the  body  as  they  rose  would 
show  whether  or  not  they  were  suc- 
cessful. 

There  were  several  large  ships  in 
the  harbor  anchored  out  in  open 
water.  Lights  were  already  begin- 
ning to  appear.  On  one  of  them  a 
sailor  came  out  of  a  cabin  and  threw 
something  overboard.  The  sky  was 
gray  and  most  of  the  pink  and  blue 
had  faded  into  one  corner  where  the 
sun  had  not  completely  disappeared. 

They  were  maneuvering  into  the 
dock  now  and  there  was  a  Negro 
standing  near  the  edge  to  catch  the 
hawser  that  Oscar  was  preparing  to 
throw.  Suddenly  they  hit  the  dock 
and  the  pilings  groaned  under  the 
impact.  As  Oscar  lurched  forward 
he  threw  the  hawser  and  cursed  the 
man  behind  the  wheel  in  the  cabin. 
He  cursed  again  as  the  Nesfro  missed 
the  heavy  rope  and  it  fell  into  the 
black  water.  He  was  still  cursing 
when  the  boat  was  made  fast.  His 
hands  were  cold  and  numb  from  the 
icy  water. 

Three  hours  later  thev  had  finished 
with  the  unloading.  The  catch  hnd 
been  large  and  the  man  behind  the 
wheel  was  anxious  to  get  it  on  ice 
before  the  shrimp  spoiled.  They  had 
worked  silently  and  quickly  and  it 
had  been  finished  without  incident. 

As  Oscar  walked  down  the  streets 
the  smell  of  the  sea  was  strong  about 
him.  The  fog  had  come  in  from  the 
sea  while  they  were  unloading  an  1 
it  made  the  streetlights  dim.  The 
spider  web  of  light  thrown  out  from 
them  was  yellow  and  the  light  was 
weak.  He  turned  from  the  dock  into 
a  side  alley  and  the  fog  on  the  cobble 
stones  made  them  shine  in  the  yellow 
light.  Two  dogs  and  a  cat  had  turned 


over  several  trash  cans  and  were  hur- 
riedly hunting  through  them.  When- 
ever the  cat  came  too  close  to  the 
dogs  they  would  turn  on  it  and  snarl. 
The  cat  would  respect  them  for  a 
while  but  would  forget  and  then  the 
dogs  would  snap  at  it.  Oscar  watched 
this  for  a  while  and  then  threw  a 
can  at  the  dogs  and  the  cat  and  they 
ran  through  a  hole  in  the  fence. 

He  walked  for  several  more  blocks 
and  then  turned  into  a  brightly  light- 
ed cafe.  It  was  below  the  street  level. 
There  was  no  anteroom  and  after 
three  steps  and  through  a  half-closed 
door  Oscar  entered  the  smelly,  smoke- 
filled  room  that  served  as  a  dining 
room.  It  wasn't  hard  to  find  a  table. 
There  were  five  empty  ones  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  three  or  four 
booths  along  the  wall  at  the  far  side. 

He  decided  on  a  booth.  He  could 
watch  from  there  and  the  others  could 
not  see  him.  When  he  sat  in  the 
middle  of  a  room  he  knew  how  an 
animal  in  a  zoo  must  have  felt.  And 
also  he  was  dirty  and  unshaven. 

The  owner  of  the  cafe  was  a  huge 
Greek.  He  had  shiny  black  hair  and 
smelled  of  perspiration.  His  face  was 
pufied  and  yellow.  It  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  soaked  in  grease. 
Oscar  thought  that  it  would  fry  easily. 
The  same  torn  and  colored  apron  had 
been  tied  around  his  colossal  mid- 
section for  at  least  a  week.  As  he 
made  his  way  to  the  booth  he  turned 
sideways  to  get  between  two  tables. 
It  was  still  close.  The  woman  he 
brushed  looked  over  her  shoulder  at 
him.  He  wiped  his  hands  on  the 
apron  as  he  stopped  in  front  of  the 
booth. 

"Well,  boy,  what'U  you  have  to- 
night?" 

"I  don't  know.  What's  good?"  He 
had  had  two  dry  sandwiches  and  cold 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


A  KIe#G#'  IS  NOT  A  KISS  IS  NOT  A  KISS 


'riii.KK  was  no  goodnight  kiss.  Why? 
Why?  Of  all  girls,  why  didn't  I  kiss 
this  one  goodnight.  These  modern 
times,  when  kissing  is  so  matter  of 
fact,  so  connnon,  so  meaningless,  so 
forced,  so  disgustingly  necessary— 
when  you  kiss  every  girl  you  date- 
when  kissing  is  about  all  you  do  on 
u  date  since  conversation  went  out 
of  style.  And  now,  why  sit  brooding 
about  it;  trying  to  remember  every 
detail,  every  word,  every  movement, 
every  touch,  every  encouragement. 

Yet  with  this  girl  I  hesitated.  There 
I  stood  speechless— I  could  have  quot- 
ed Shakespeare,  Rostand,  Shelley, 
Quest,  Metcalfe,  anybody;  but  this 
silver  tongued  orator  with  the  gift 
of  gab  couldn't  even  say,  "How  'bout 
a  kiss,  babe?" 

Perhaps  you  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about.  You  stand  there  in  her 
doorway.  She  looks  up  at  you  with 
big  brown  eyes  under  long  lashes. 
Her  red  lips  are  so  full;  and  lightly 
parted.  But  neither  eyes  nor  lips  give 
a  hint  of  her  feelings.  Her  look  is 
so  frank,  and  simple,  and  unreserved, 
and  unvarnished,  and  warm.  Yet 
there  is  also  something  aloof  and  un- 
approachable. There  is  no  invitation 


— yet  nothing  to  say.  Mona  Lisa, 
Mona  Lisa. 

"I  had  a  wonderful  time,"  she  says. 
"Oh,  yes,  yes.  I  did,  too;  we  must 
go  again  soon,"  you  reply.  You  lift 
your  hand  to  her  arm.  She  lowers  her 
eyes.  She  doesn't  answer.  She  doesn't 
move.  O  God,  for  some  encourage- 
ment— for  some  reaction — does  she 
even  know  you  have  touched  her? 
But  why  need  of  encouragement  now? 
It  was  never  needed  before.  How 
easy  it  would  be  to  raise  her  chin 
with  a  touch  of  a  finger.  Only  you 
don't  move— you  don't  speak.  Say 
something,  you  fool,  anything. 

"It  was  a  good  show,  wasn't  it?" 
you  say.  Oh,  my  God!  Be  quiet  if 
you  can  do  no  better  than  that.  Slowly 
she  looks  up.  "Yes,"  she  says.  She  is 
smiling.  Your  lips  turn  dry  and  your 
heart  begins  pounding  and  pounding. 
She  lowers  her  eyes.  Why  don't  you 
go  ahead  and  kiss  her?  But  if  she 
kissed,  would  it  be  because  she  want- 
ed to,  or  would  she  kiss  as  a  matter 
of  form,  to  pay  for  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment, to  save  you  from  em- 
barrassment, so  that  you  won't  think 
she  is  "slow"— or  because  she  wants 
to.   Pale  cast  of  thoughts. 


"You  will  come  to  the  dance,"  she 
says.  "Oh,  yes,  yes,  of  course,"  you 
reply.  She  moves  further  through  the 
doorway.  Your  hand  drops  from  her 
arm.  "Well,  I  will  see  you  then." 
She  looks  up.  Now,  now,  you  fool! 
You  move  forward,  but  she  slides 
into  the  house. 

"Goodnight."  "Goodnight."  The 
door  is  shut.  "No,  no,  wait,  we  must 
kiss  goodnight."  The  words  catch  in 
your  throat — she  doesn't  hear. 

You  stand  there  a  second,  then 
walk  off;  you  think  of  all  the  things 
you  should  have  said,  all  the  things 
you  had  planned  to  say,  all  you  want- 
ed to  say.  Mechanically  you  get  in 
the  car,  light  a  cigarette,  and  drive 
away.  You  circle  the  block,  ^er 
lights  are  already  off.  She's  asleep. 
How  empty  you  feel.  Was  she  only 
being  coquettish,  or  did  she  grow 
impatient?  Is  she  disappointed  be- 
cause she  wasn't  kissed  goodnight? 
Or  is  she  thinking  what  an  awkward 
stupid  fool  you  are?  You  wonder. 
She  must  think  you're  a  fool— how 
right  she  is! 

It  was  a  wonderful  evening,  but 
why  didn't  I  kiss  her  goodnight? 
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HieHBR  SDUeATIOM  —THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 


A  NEW  concept  of  education  has  been 
making  alarming  inroads  into  the 
heretofore  staid  and  soHd  precepts  of 
higher  learning  in  this  country.  I  am 
referring  to  the  experiments  which 
began  about  two  decades  ago  at  St. 
John's  in  Maryland,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  New  York.  At  these  schools, 
the  authorities  decided  to  treat  stu- 
dents (this  included  freshmen  and 
sophomores)  as  adults,  capable  of 
adopting  adult  responsibility  and  de- 
ciding for  themselves  at  what  pace 
their  education  should  proceed.  This 
seems  like  a  disastrous  move.  It  was 
begun  with  the  best  of  intentions— 
I  think  most  people  will  agree  that 
this  educational  system  was  not  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  undermine  the 
scholastic  standards  of  the  country. 
However,  I  have  heard  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly doomed  to  dismal  failure.  But, 
if  we  can  derive  some  good  from  this 
plan  for  the  next  thousand  years  (be- 
fore it  fails  utterly),  could  we  not 
be  excused  for  our  selfishness  and 
lack  of  foresight  in  adopting  it  for 
this  brief  span? 

Let  us  examine  one  of  these  schools 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  features  of 
this  system  are  repugnant  and  why 
they  are  censured. 

In  1931,  the  administration  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  forsook  the 
sane  and  sensible  practice  (which, 
thank  goodness,  remains  in  most  of 
our  schools )  of  teaching  undergradu- 
ates how  to  earn  a  living  for  their 
future  families.  The  removal  of  crafts 
and  trades  from  the  curriculum  pro- 
voked much  criticism.  The  school, 
through  its  president  (Robert  M. 
Hutchins) ,  justified  this  move  by  con- 
tending that  teaching  a  man  a  trade 
was  the  function  of  a  business  or  or- 
ganization for  which  he  decides  to 
work.  Now,  you  and  I  can  see  how 


ridiculous  this  contention  is.  Imagine 
a  Plautus  who  had  not  received  the 
proper  training  in  the  playwright 
classes  of  his  day!  To  avoid  using 
isolated  examples,  try  to  fancy  a  John 
D.  Rockefeller  without  a  degree  in 
business  administration  and  a  course 
in  personnel  management!  "Impossi- 
ble," you  say.  And  I  admit  that  it 
requires  a  far  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Are  these  isolated  examples? 
Where  would  biology  have  been  to- 
day if  Charles  Darwin  had  not  been 
diligent  in  his  study  of  the  sciences 
at  Cambridge?  These  are  not  all. 
There  is  Shakespeare,  Whitman, 
Ford  and  so  forth  without  end.  Now, 
after  so  many  examples,  isn't  it  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  educa- 
tional upstarts  were  mistaken  in  their 
presumption. 

The  elimination  of  courses  prepar- 
ing boys  for  their  task  of  making  a 
living  was  only  one  of  the  changes 
embraced  in  this  new,  superior  meth- 
od of  education.  They  also  devised 
a  system  for  study  which  would  allow 
the  student  to  finish  in  one  or  ten 
years  or  with  any  intermediate  period 
of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  stu- 
dent's desires  and  capabilities.  Too, 
the  incoming  freshman  was  given  a 
syllabus  outlining  the  entire  course 
of  study  for  the  first  two  years  and 
—this  will  amaze  you— a  copy  of  the 
final  examination,  word  for  word, 
which  he  would  be  expected  to  pass 
—the  next  day,  if  he  were  willing  to 
take  it  then.  Guess  what  the  young 
student  is  then  told  to  do.  He  is  ad- 
vised to  use  the  syllabus  for  a  guide 
and  to  learn  the  material  for  himself. 
If  he  has  any  difficulty,  he  may  call 
on  the  professor  for  clarification.  Reg- 
ular classes?  If  the  students  elect  to 
attend  a  class,  it  will  be  held  every 
week  or  every  two  weeks.  Attendance 
at  these  classes— not  mandatory  but 


elective.  I  ask,  with  all  sincerity,  how 
could  anyone  get  for  himself  an  edu- 
cation under  circumstances  like 
those?  There  is  no  compulsion  and 
the  absence  of  "pop  quizzes"  will  cer- 
tainly undermine  the  dependence  of 
the  students.  They  will  not  study. 
They  will  merely  loaf  and  waste  their 
time  and  money.  They  need  more 
protection  than  a  system  like  this  af- 
fords. 

This  innovation  also  eliminated  the 
system  of  building  credits  toward  a 
degree.  And  the  system  of  grading 
was  changed  to  read  "passed"  or 
"failed."  If  there  are  no  "A's"  or 
"B's"  to  work  for,  then  why  try  to 
learn  the  material  at  all.  Oh,  I'll  ad- 
mit that  there  are  some  few  who  are 
interested  to  the  dgree  that  they  M'ill 
study  anyway,  but  what  can  associ- 
ation with  these  few  lead  to  except 
warped  and  twisted  after-lives? 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  sys* 
tern  at  Chicago  is— if  these  policies 
were  adopted  everywhere— men  and 
women  would  have  nothing  to  talk 
about.  They  would  have  followed 
the  same  pattern  of  learning,  they 
would  have  a  common  background 
fund  of  knowledge.  The  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  have  a 
familiarity  with  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Galileo,  Harvey  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Some  of 
the  students  are  awarded  degrees  and, 
surprisingly  enough,  after  very  short 
periods.  Some  of  the  graduates,  I 
have  heard,  begin  their  graduate  and 
professional  training  at  the  ages  com- 
monly associated  with  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  It  might  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  culture  to  turn  out 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  year  old 
doctors.  Mr.  Hutchins  contends  that 
this  will  allow  them  a  longer  life  of 
research  and  (or)  experience. 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Toward  the  end  of  summer  the 
nights  are  pleasant.  The  days  are 
still  hot  but  every  now  and  then  there 
js  a  chill  in  the  evening  and  everyone 
thinks  that  it  will  only  be  a  short  time 
and  it  will  be  winter.  And  the  next 
day  is  hotter  than  ever  and  everyone 
complains  of  how  hot  the  summer  has 
been  and  winter  is  forgotten. 

It  was  a  night  like  this  that  Nick 
was  sitting  with  his  girl.  They  sat 
on  the  porch  three  stories  up  from 
the  street  and  talked  of  what  had 
happened  that  day  and  of  what  would 
happen  the  next.  They  talked  of  the 
past  and  they  wished  for  the  future. 

They  spent  much  of  their  time 
thinking  and  dreaming  for  the  future. 
They  planned  and  talked  of  these 
plans.  Time  passed  quickly  when 
they  did  this  and  their  hopes  and 
dreams  made  them  feel  closer. 

In  the  room  behind  them,  Jean  and 
her  husband,  George,  were  talking  as 
they  got  ready  for  bed.  The  two  of 
them  and  their  young  daughter  rent- 
ed the  room  at  the  front  of  the  house 
from  Nick's  girl's  mother.  They  were 
young  and  remembered  how  Nick  and 
his  girl  felt.  When  they  remembered 
to  think  about  it  they  pulled  the  blinds 
to  their  window.  This  cut  down  the 
light  on  the  porch.  They  remembered 
how  it  was  to  be  young  and  hopeful. 

Now  there  was  a  child  that  had  to 
be  cared  for  and  put  before  their 


pleasure.  Not  that  they  didn't  love 
the  child.  George  still  managed  to 
have  a  little  pleasure.  Jean  didn't 
mind  this  until  the  pleasure  carried 
over  into  other  fields.  They  argued 
quite  a  bit  now  but  they  still  remem- 
bered what  it  was  to  be  young  and 
hopeful. 

The  street  below  was  dark  and 
light  from  the  street  light  that  hung 
from  wire  that  ran  across  the  street 
made  shadows  and  the  shadows 
caused  the  trees  and  bushes  to  look 
larger  and  shaped  differently.  Every 
now  and  then  a  breeze  came  up  and 
the  street  light  swung  and  the  shad- 
ows moved  and  returned. 

A  shout  came  from  down  the  street. 
Another  shout  and  running.  The 
voices  were  Negro.  One  was  angry 
and  cursed.  The  other  was  hurt  and 
pleaded.  One  voice  stumbled  and  fell 
as  they  came  under  the  light  of  the 
street  light.  It  stumbled  and  fell  into 
the  gutter  and  lay  there  begging  the 
other  to  stop.  But  the  other  did  not 
stop.  It  kicked  and  the  sound  was 
hollow  as  it  struck  ribs. 

Nick  and  his  girl  were  standing 
a  little  back  from  the  rail  of  the  porch. 
Nick  watched  the  scene  below  but  his 
girl  hid  her  face  on  his  chest  and 
pressed  close  to  him. 

George  and  Jean  came  out  and 
stood  beside  Nick  and  his  girl.  He 
was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  she  had 


on  a  house  coat.  There  was  make-up 
on  her  face. 

The  voice  that  was  hard  and  brutal 
kicked  again  and  cursed  the  one  that 
asked  it  not  to.  The  voice  that  cried 
rolled  in  the  gutter  and  tried  to  rise 
to  run.  But  the  other  beat  him  down 
and  kicked. 

Nick  looked  at  this  and  tried  to 
turn  away.  His  girl  sobbed  and  beg- 
ged for  the  brutal  voice  to  leave  the 
other  alone.  George  smiled  and  moved 
nearer  to  the  rail.  His  wife  asked 
him  to  make  the  hard  voice  stop, 
but  he  moved  nearer  to  the  rail  and 
smiled. 

The  voice  that  cursed  shouted  at 
the  other  and  kicked  again.  There 
was  no  sound  and  he  kicked  again. 
The  voice  that  had  been  pleading 
writhed  in  the  gutter  and  moaned 
brokenly.  There  was  a  dark  splotch 
of  liquid  near  his  head.  It  colored 
his  clothes  and  made  them  more  like 
the  shadows.  One  arm  was  flung 
over  the  face  so  that  Nick  couldn't 
see  it  but  he  knew  what  it  looked 
like.  The  other  lay  helpless  at  an 
odd  angle  by  his  side. 

Another  kick,  an  obscene  word, 
and  the  pleading  voice  was  quiet  and 
lay  face  down  across  the  stone  curb- 
ing. The  hard  voice  spit  and  walked 
away  into  the  shadows. 

Nick  thought  of  this  for  many 
nights  after  the  lights  were  out  and 
he  should  have  been  asleep. 
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TUB  SUNSHIlfE  that  always  warmed 


A  CHARACTER  SKETCH 


Auntie  was  to  us  something  sent 
from  heaven  to  watch  over  us  when 
we  were  in  trouble.  My  memories  of 
her  are  as  vivid  as  if  my  mind  had 
clicked  a  photograph  and  filed  it  away 
in  the  back  of  my  head.  She  was  a 
thin  little  old  woman.  Her  clothes 
hung  loosely  about  her  frail  figure 
and  she  always  wore  an  ample  supply 
of  them,  regardless  of  the  weather. 
They  kept  her  warm  in  the  winter 
and  they  kept  the  heat  from  getting 
to  her  in  the  summer,  she  always  said 
when  asked  why  she  wore  so  many. 

Our  birthdays  were  never  forgotten 
by  Auntie.  Sometimes  it  was  just  a 
small  cookie  that  she  baked  herself 
and  then  it  might  be  something  she 
had  bought.  And  we  never  forgot 
Auntie's  birthday,  either.  That  day 
to  us  was  big  as  the  Fourth  of  July 
or  Christmas.  We  proudly  paraded 
across  the  branch  with  our  gifts  to 
Auntie's  house.  Auntie  always  smiled 
and  said,  "Dat's  my  chillun.  Dey 
neber  fergits  ole  Auntie."  And  then 
she  would  give  each  of  us  a  big  hug 
and  send  us  scurrying  to  the  kitchen 
where  we  were  sure  to  find  a  treat 
waiting  for  us  on  the  table. 

Advice  from  Auntie  was  never  to 
be  forgotten.  One  day  I  did  not  an- 
swer my  mother's  call  and  when  she 
found  me,  she  was  going  to  scold 
me,  but  Auntie,  who  was  standing 
by,  said,  "Let  me  talk  with  him.  Mis- 
sus." With  this,  Mother  left  us. 
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"Son,  yo'  mammy  is  de  only  mam- 
my you  is  gwine  to  have  on  dis  earth 
and  when  she  is  done  gone  to  de  great 
home  up  in  heav'n,  you  ain't  gwine 
to  have  no  one  to  fix  yo'  clothes  and 
tend  to  you.  Now  you  know  dat  de 
good  Book  say  you  must  mind  yo' 
mammy,  so  from  now  on  I  wants 
you  to  do  dat.  Do  you  hear  me. 
Sonny?" 

When  Christmas  came,  we  joyed  with 
the  presents  Santa  left  us  at  home, 
but  a  greater  thrill  was  yet  to  come. 
Mother  put  on  our  warmest  clothes 
and  off  we  went  to  Auntie's!  It  was 
one  of  those  things  that  we  always 
took  for  granted.  And  all  of  Auntie's 
children  were  grown  and  left  her,  so 
why  shouldn't  Santa  come  to  us  at 
Auntie's?  Maybe  the  presents  were 
not  quite  as  nice,  but  we  enjoyed  the 
smile  upon  her  face  as  we  opened 
each  one  of  them.  She  in  turn  received 
presents  from  us,  too.  My  favorite 
gift  to  her  was  snuff.  I  always  want- 
ed to  taste  it,  but  Auntie  said  it  was 
not  for  little  boys. 

A  trip  to  Auntie's  was  never  in 
vain,  as  we  always  left  with  our  pock- 
ets full  of  apples,  nuts,  or  candy.  Her 
plum  trees  were  never  touched  by 
anyone  but  "her  chillun,"  and  each 
year  we  were  the  ones  to  taste  the 
delicious  flavor  of  the  red,  orange, 
and  yellow  ones.  And  then  when  we 
were  satisfied,  we  would  pick  some 
for  Auntie  to  cook. 


When  Auntie  was  laboring  in  the 
fields,  on  hot,  dry  days,  I  would  take 
her  a  cool  drink  of  water. 

"Bless  you.  Sonny.  Le's  see  effun 
I  ain't  got  a  piece  of  candy  here  in 
my  pocket,"  Auntie  said,  as  she  pulled 
out  a  sucker  or  gum  drop  wrapped 
carefully  in  a  napkin. 

When  mumps,  chicken  pox  and 
measles  afflicted  us,  it  was  Auntie 
who  sat  by  us.  She  pulled  the  rock- 
ing chair  in  front  of  the  fire  and  sang 
us  to  sleep.  Sometimes  she  told  us 
stories,  but  she  always  managed  to 
make  us  forget  our  aches  and  pains. 

Auntie  was  very  religious  and  at- 
tended her  church  services  every  Sun- 
day. She  would  always  stop  by  our 
house  to  make  sure  that  Mother  had 
us  ready  to  attend  our  church. 

We  always  liked  to  hear  Auntie 
talk  about  "de  great  White  Way"  and 
that  some  day  she  would  see  her 
"Lawd  up  in  de  promised  Ian'."  When 
Auntie  left  us,  she  silently  went  in 
her  sleep.  It  was  as  if  all  our  sun- 
shine had  ceased,  but  we  remembered 
her  words  before  she  died.  "I'se  spent 
a  long  time  on  dis  here  earth  and 
some  day  I'se  gwine  to  go  up  in  de 
great  White  Way  where  dere  will 
be  peace  and  rest  fo'  me.  And  I 
wants  you  chillun  to  follow  de  good 
Book  and  meet  yo'  ole  Auntie  up  dere 
some  day."  And  Auntie  found  her 
peace  and  rest.  That  .  .  .  we  are 
sure  of. 

1  1 


The  (;av,  lighted  atmosphere  of  the 
gilded  room  filled  with  the  usual 
group  of  party-goers  resounded  with 
the  tinkle  of  glasses  and  the  hollow, 
hushed  conversation  broken  by  harsh 
outbreaks  of  forced  laughter.  Stiff- 
looking  individuals  in  tuxedos  min- 
gled with  the  frilly  evening  dresses 
that  the  women  possessed.  Some  of 
those  frilly  dresses  failed  to  do  the 
covering  intended  by  their  designers, 
but  then,  few  of  the  modern  designs 
would  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  older 
people. 

How  had  he  gotten  into  this  dis- 
^gusting  mess?  Jake  was  the  easy- 
going fellow  who  felt  better  in  a  pair 
of  greasy  work  pants  than  he  did  in 
this  helacious  rabble  of  faces  with 
their  quick,  false  smiles.  He  had 
been  brought  to  this  because  his  wife, 
Jenny,  had  wanted  to  be  seen  in  the 
right  crowd.  She  always  wanted  to 
be  in  the  elite  groups,  but  he  vi^on- 
dered  if  this  group  of  tittering  in- 
ebriated was  the  "right  crowd."  Only 
this  past  afternoon,  he  had  turned 
down  an  offer  to  make  a  business  trip 
that  would  have  enabled  him  to  do 
his  job  better,  just  so  he  could  bring 
her  to  this  party.  It  was  always  that 
way.  He  had  to  give  up  things  he 
wanted  for  her  whims,  and  he  had 
to  arrange  his  work  to  suit  her  plans. 
Only  once  had  he  had  his  way.  He 
had  gotten  his  way  when  they  de- 
cided to  move  to  the  new  town  away 
from  all  their  old  friends.  He  had 
wanted  to  leave,  and  she  had,  of 
course,  wanted  to  stay.  The  fight  had 
ceased  when  he  told  her  she  could  go 
with  him,  or  he  would  go  without 
her. 

They  had  been  married  two  years; 
short  years  to  him  in  a  way— long  in 
another.  They  started  off  all  right. 
Then  the  strain  had  started.  Nothing 
was  right.   Everything  went  wrong 
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at  the  wrong  times.  And  now,  here 
he  was  at  a  party  in  order  to  satisfy 
her  and  prevent  a  scene. 

Rain  fell  outside,  and  the  night 
was  steadily  becoming  worse.  It  was 
a  long,  hard  trip  back  across  the 
mountain  to  their  home.  A  perfect 
excuse  to  get  away  from  this  inces- 
sant prattle  of  nonsensical  conversa- 
tion—  a  chance  to  go  home,  if  it  could 
be  called  that. 

Easing  through  the  crowd,  he 
found  Jenny  talking  with  a  matronly 
looking  woman  who  was  noticeably 
annoyed  at  his  appearing  while  they 
were  busy  talking. 

"Excuse  me,  Jenny,  but  could  I 
speak  to  you  a  minute,"  whispered 
Jake. 

"Sure,  I  guess  so." 

"I  think  we'd  better  get  on  the  way 
home.  The  storm  is  getting  worse, 
and  the  road  over  the  mountain  is 
bad  when  the  rain  and  fog  close  in. 
It's  a  long  way  to  that  gap,  and  you 
know  how  crooked  the  road  is." 

It  sounded  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
convince  himself,  and  she  did  not 
look  too  pleased. 

"But  the  party  .  .  ." 

"Jenny,  please  —  I  think  I  know 
best." 

"Oh,  well,  let  me  get  my  coat  from 
the  room." 

They  passed  through  the  crowd 
and  out  to  the  porch  of  the  Country 
Club.  Jake  ran  for  the  car  and  came 
under  the  portico  and  opened  the  door 
for  Jenny.  She  climbed  sullenly  into 
the  car,  and  slammed  the  door.  The 
car  eased  into  gear  and  out  into  the 
highway.  Still,  she  said  nothing.  Si- 
lence prevailed  for  the  first  few  miles 
of  the  climb  on  the  lower  easy  graded 
levels  of  the  highway.  The  rain  fell 
slowly  and  lazily  across  the  shafts  of 
light  made  by  the  headlights.  The 
motor  hummed  and  droned  steadily 


on.  Rivulets  creased  the  drops  of 
water  on  the  side  windows  of  the  car. 
The  dampness  permeated  into  the  car, 
and  Jenny  dropped  the  attitude  she 
had  and  moved  over  closer  to  Jake, 
more  for  warmth  than  anything  else. 

"Jake,  why  do  we  always  end  up 
in  a  fight?" 

No  sound  came  from  him,  and  his 
features  were  outlined  as  stony  and 
grim  by  the  dash  lights.  On  and  on 
he  drove  and  still  no  answer  from 
him.  She  came  even  closer,  and  asked 
him  again,  but  no  reply. 

Inside  Jake's  head  thoughts  whirl- 
ed around— thoughts  that  he  should 
not  be  thinking  at  all — thoughts  that 
any  married  man  for  two  years  should 
not  be  thinking.  He  remembered  his 
college  years  when  he  had  been  a  guy 
around  the  campus  and  had  been  very 
popular.  There  were  dates  upon  dates, 
and  then  after  school  he  and  his  uncle 
settled  their  account  with  a  couple  of 
years.  Finally,  Jenny  had  come  along, 
and  they  had  hit  it  off  well  together 
— too  well.  Before  he  had  time  to 
slow  down  and  think  what  was  going 
on,  they  were  saying  "I  do"— so  long 
ago. 

The  rain  started  slanting  across  the 
lights  at  a  greater  angle  as  the  wind 
increased.  Higher  and  higher  they 
climbed,  and  still  silence.  Twisting, 
turning,  dipping,  crossing  bridges— 
the  lights  stabbed  into  the  night.  De- 
termined that  he  would  not  be  drawn 
into  anything  this  time,  Jake  sat  sto- 
ically, meticulously  snatching  at  the 
steering  wheel. 

Once  again  she  tried  to  get  him 
to  talk  to  her. 

"Jake,  please,  for  the  love  of  heav- 
en, say  at  least  one  word  to  me.  I'm 
not  dead,  you  know." 

"Jenny,  what  do  you  want  me  to 
say?  I  have  said  it  all  over  and  over 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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FOUl^  FISH 


The  little  gray  boat  pulled  slowly 
against  its  anchor  and  made  a  lazy 
half-circle  in  the  dark  green  water. 
Across  the  river  on  both  sides  the 
mud  flats  baked  in  the  sun  and  the 
tall,  thin  reeds  sounded  like  paper 
whenever  the  warm  breeze  came  in 
from  the  ocean.  The  sea  was  two 
miles  away,  and  when  the  morning 
was  still  the  low  murmur  of  the  surf 
could  be  heard.  The  tide  had  started 
to  change  and  the  slight  sound  of 
the  current  hitting  the  underside  of 
the  boat  caused  the  boy  who  sat  cross- 
legged  on  the  middle  thwart  to  nod. 

An  hour  ago  he  had  rowed  to  this 
spot  where  the  river  widened  and 
turned  to  the  ocean  and  had  thrown 
out  the  concrete  block  that  served 
as  anchor.  He  had  caught  only  three 
small  fish  in  that  time,  two  whiting 
and  a  blackfish,  and  those  within  the 
first  few  minutes.  He  had  put  the 
fish  in  a  wet  sack  and  had  thrown 
the  sack  under  the  thwart  in  the  boat. 
But  the  sun  had  dried  the  sack  and 
one  of  the  fish  had  made  its  way  out 
of  the  sack  into  the  sun.  That  was 
half  an  hour  ago  and  there  had  been 
no  fish  since  then  and  the  fish  that 
lay  in  the  sun  was  silver-white  and 
beginning  to  curl  in  the  heat. 

A  tattered  straw  hat  was  pulled 
low  over  the  boy's  face.  The  hat  had 
several  holes  in  the  top  and  cast  a 
deep  shadow  over  his  features.  He 
wore  a  pair  of  washed-out  blue  jeans 
and  a  gray  work  shirt  open  at  the 
neck.  The  first  two  buttons  on  the 
shirt  were  missing  and  there  was  a 
tear  down  the  middle  of  the  pocket. 
The  boy  wore  no  shoes.  He  had  to 
walk  across  the  mud  flats  from  the 
dock  to  the  boat  and  there  was  a  thin, 
dried  circle  of  gray  mud  around  each 
ankle. 

The  sun  glistened  on  the  dried  grit 
of  the  salt  on  the  upper  surfaces  of 


the  little  boat.  There  was  a  pool  of 
greasy  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  a  tiny  crab  floated  beneath 
the  surface.  The  boy  came  back  from 
his  sleep  and  looked  across  the  river. 
Waves  of  heat  rose  from  the  water 
and  the  outline  of  the  shore  in  the 
distance  wavered.  A  white  house  sat 
on  the  highest  bluff  under  four  large 
pine  trees.  The  boy  thought  of  how 
cool  it  must  be  on  the  porch.  And 
he  wondered  why  he  was  not  there 
rather  than  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  in  the  hot  sun. 

This  was  not  the  time  to  fish.  Fish 
seldom  bite  on  an  out-going  tide  and 
now  the  tide  was  low.  In  an  hour 
the  tide  would  be  right  for  fishing 
but  now  he  was  wasting  his  time. 
There  had  been  nothing  to  do  around 
the  house  and  he  had  decided  to  go 
out  on  the  river  with  a  line  to  pass 
the  time.  He  had  the  three  fish,  but 
unless  he  caught  more  he  would  throw 
them  away 

The  line  jerked  suddenly  in  his 
hand  and  raced  off  to  the  right,  and 
the  boy  began  to  pull  it  into  the  boat. 
But  before  he  could  see  the  fish  the 
pressure  on  the  line  relaxed  and  the 
line  sank  again  in  the  dark  water. 
The  boy  pulled  the  line  in  and  re- 
baited  the  hooks  and  threw  it  over 
the  side  and  pushed  his  hat  back  on 
his  head  and  spat. 

Another  hour  and  there  were  no 
more  fish  in  the  sack  under  the  thwart 
in  the  front  of  the  boat  and  the  fish 
that  lay  in  the  sun  was  curled  up  in 
a  tight  little  knot.  The  boy  leaned 
from  his  seat  and  picked  up  the  fish 
and  threw  it  overboard.  It  hit  the 
water  but  sank  only  a  little  beneath 
the  surface  and  floated  slowly  off  with 
the  current. 

The  sun  was  almost  directly  over- 
head and  the  tide  was  beginning  to 
move  swiftly  in  from  the  ocean.  The 


boy  decided  that  he  had  had  enough 
of  the  fishing  and  pulled  in  his  line 
and  wrapped  it  at  angles  around  the 
piece  of  stick  that  was  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  heavy  cord.  He  came  to 
the  end  of  the  line  and  stuck  the 
hooks  into  the  cord  and  threw  the 
line  under  the  front  thwart  on  top 
of  the  sack.  He  stood  up  and  stretch- 
ed and  moved  to  take  in  his  anchor. 
After  pulling  in  a  few  feet  of  the  rope 
he  changed  his  mind  and  let  it  fall 
quickly  back  into  the  water. 

He  reached  under  the  front  thwart 
again  and  took  the  other  two  fish  out 
of  the  sack  and  threw  them  over  the 
side.  Then  he  moved  to  the  rear  of 
the  boat  and  took  off  his  shirt  and 
pants.  After  he  had  folded  the  clothes 
he  placed  them  carefully  on  top  of 
the  rear  thwart  and  slipped  into  the 
water.  The  water  was  cold  on  his 
body  after  the  sun  and  he  shivered 
until  he  had  swum  around  for  a  few 
minutes. 

The  boat  swung  on  its  anchor  and 
strained  now  that  the  current  moved 
swiftly.  Tlie  boy  swam  within  close 
distance  of  the  boat  for  awhile  and 
then  came  back  to  it  and  held  the 
anchor  rope  and  rested.  And  then 
he  moved  hand-over-hand  to  the  rear 
of  the  boat  and  held  to  it  while  the 
current  pushed  his  feet  out  from  un- 
der him  and  he  lay  on  his  back  in 
the  water  with  the  cool  water  rush- 
ing beneath  his  body. 

He  held  to  the  boat  and  closed  his 
eyes  and  thought  that  he  should  have 
done  this  before  now.  He  heard  the 
water  break  on  his  left  and  then,  be- 
fore he  could  move,  felt  the  hard 
sand-paper  body  rush  beneath  him. 
The  shark  went  by  him  and  turned 
to  strike  again.  The  boy  held  to  the 
boat  unable  to  move  and  watched  the 
shark's  fin  race  through  the  water 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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We  gather  on  the  gree?i 
Where  all  the  brains  have  been, 
And  viexv  the  glorious  spectacle 
Of  cats  and  apes  and  men, 
To  ivhich  be  halloived  homage 
For  tN  accomplishments  of  men. 

.  .  .  great  menf 

Appreciate  our  heritage; 
The  few  who  dared  to  doubt. 
Noxu  ive  hope  in  nothing; 
And  in  nothing,  joy  without. 
What  more  could  anij  ask  for 
Than  intelligence  to  flout? 

.  .  .  just  doubtt 

Whafs  man  that  man  should  knoxv 
That  ifs  man  who  mans  his  mind 
With  nothing  more  than  ignorance. 
Then  alPs  left  behind 
With  nothing  more  than  nothing. 
Where  there^s  much  of  like  kind;  but 
.  .  .  all  behind! 

Who  dies  the  best?  What  think  ye? 

The  worshipers  of  mind? 

Or  these  simple,  humble  spirits 

With  their  torments,  left  behind? 

—All  in  man's  mind? 

Try  dying  first,  then  find 

.  .  .  hopelessness  entwined! 

—John  Penick 
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God  of  the  mountains  .  ,  , 
Presence  of  trees  .  ,  , 
Whispering  shadows 
Far  as  I  can  see  ... 
Thought  cannot  rid  you; 
Thought  can  just  blind, 
You're  even  near  me, 
Shelter  and  pine. 


THE  SOVEREIGNTY 

—John  Penick 


I  want  to  run  from  all  these  tangled  words  and  staccato  phrases 
Into  a  warm,  green  field  where  I  can  lie  upon  my  back  and 
ESCAPE  Quietly  lose  my  mind  among  the  clouds  and  the  wind. 

T  xx^r^^T,^^    Td  l^ni  tired  inside,  of  twisted  thoughts  that  mount  in  one 

— JACKSON    xlERBERT,  JR.  _  ?•»•  l- 

Fast  frenzied  speed  and  weave  and  writhe  in  and  out  my  brain 
Until  their  meaningless  sounds  echo  in  a  maddening  rumble. 
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IMCIDEMGrAlLIsT  AND  BY  THE  WAY 


Ili'Ri  it  is,  time  to  write  "30,"  not 
only  to  this  column,  but  also  to  a 
college  career  as  an  undergraduate. 
No  doubt  we  speak  for  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  when  we 
say  that  in  many  ways  it  is  a  grand 
and  glorious  feeling  to  have  these 
days  draw  to  a  close;  but  in  as  many 
ways,  our  beings  are  filled  with  nos- 
talgia. Strange  that  we  always  ap- 
preciate things  more  fully  when  they 
are  denied  us,  or  when,  as  in  the 
case  at  hand,  we  must  part  with  them 
via  some  natural  process,  like  gradua- 
tion. Possibly  the  days  of  high  school 
graduation  still  live  quite  vividly  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  of  us. 

Frankly,  the  strains  of  Elgar^s 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance,"  though  it 
was  four  years  ago  this  June  that  we 
heard  that  number  played  as  a  re- 
cessional, still  linger  with  an  un- 
quenchable freshness  in  our  minds. 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance"  is  just  as 
essential  to  a  high  school  commence- 
ment as  icing  on  a  cake  or  ham  vv^ith 
eggs.  And  rightly  so — a  high-school 
graduate  feels  ready  to  conquer  the 
world  (as  soon  as  he  wipes  away  the 
few  rernaining  tears),  and  Elgar's 
music  assures  him  he  is^-the  perfect 
climax  to  a  triumphal  exit. 

Wofford  College  may  not  be  per- 
fect—in fact,  we're  sure  it  isn't.  But 
it  is  so  much,  better  than  most,  we 
feel  that  having  any  other  school  for 
an  Alma  Mater  would  certainly  be  a 
mistake.  You  can  really  appreciate 
the  school  only  when  you  are  pre- 
paring to  leave  it— that  is  a  state- 
ment we  feel  qualified  to  make,  since 
we've  been  here  for  the  full  four 
years. 

There  are  many  changes  we  should 
like  to  make — more  money  for  the 
publications  and  the  Student  Chris- 
tian Association  —  less  parallel  for 
courses  —  lower  library  fines  —  any 


number  of  things  that  we  feel  could 
be  improved  upon— but,  suffice  it  to 
say,  such  conditions  are  not  altogeth- 
er detrimental  to  operation  of  the  Col- 
lege, so  we  will  leave  further  reform 
to  the  future  generations.  We'll  be 
more  than  satisfied  if  succeeding 
classes  look  back  and  say  that  the 
Class  of  1953  "championed  the  cause 
with  the  pen." 

A  REVIEW  OF  1952-53 

— would  easily  fill  an  entire  Journal, 
and  no  doubt  next  year,  the  final  issue 
of  the  53-54  Journal  will  contain  a 
review  of  the  Centennial  year — so  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  reminisc- 
ing about  some  few  features.  How 
did  we  begin?— it  was  the  Fall— the 
Freshman  Class  came  to  take  its  place 
among  the  upper  classes — and  pi'om- 
ising  additions  they  were— note,  we 
said  "were,"  for  they've  proved  their 
mettle  and  will  soon  move  a  step 
higher  in  the  college's  ladder  of  so- 
cial grace  (Sophomores  they're  called, 
aren't  they? ) .  Then  there  was  Home- 
coming— a  grand  and  glorious  occa- 
sion—football season  was  filled  with 
wins — and  a  few  falls — but  we  fig- 
ured that  we  win  a  few,  lose  a  few, 
and  that  some  occasionally  get  called 
off"  due  to  inclement  weather  (and  it 
isn't  convenient  to  hold  them  in  the 
fieldhouse  like  a  drill,  which  isn't  done 
any  more,  either ) —basket-ball  rec- 
ords were  set — Dickens  left  and  Sni- 
dow  came— the  SCA  got  its  Chapel 
after  so  long  a  time — took  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  as  well  as  prayer— but 
there  you  have  the  key  to  success. 
And  now  graduation.  So  much  hap- 
pened— 

GOOD  TIMES  and  BAD  TIMES 

—we  remember  alike.  But  when  you 


are  about  to  leave,  even  the  part  that 
seemed  most  unpleasant  (what  was 
it?— exams,  breaking  that  arm,  not 
getting  that  bid? )  seems  a  fond  mem- 
ory. 

CAP  'n'  GOWN  TIME 

—is  truly  not  far  off.  Ever  thought 
how  much  like  a  funeral  a  gradua- 
tion exercise  is?  The  thought  just 
occurred  to  us— funny,  don't  know 
what  prompted  it.  But  it  is  so — 
though  you  may  be  launching  as 
many  brilliant  careers  as  there  are 
graduates,  you  nevertheless  are  bury- 
ing a  class  in  the  process.  It  won't 
be  buried  in  every  respect — some  will 
remember  —  the  Alumni  Office,  the 
rising  seniors,  the  organizations  that 
are  being  taken  over  by  new  blood, 
the  faculty— one  is  seldom  ever  for- 
gotten completely.  Besides,  the  sad- 
ness of  the  occasion  will  be  overshad- 
owed by  festivity. 

BY  THE  WAY,  speaking  of  "leav- 
ing," it  seems  that  the  outgoing  sen- 
iors are  far  from  departing  alone. 
With  so  many  faculty  members  leav- 
ing to  do  graduate  study  and  to  fulfill 
military  service,  we  will  be  far  from 
lonesome.  Someone  has  suggested 
that  with  so  many  profs  bidding 
a  fond  farewell,  next  September  will 
find  Wofford  greeting  as  many  new 
faces  as  the  White  House  did  after 
the  Republican  victory.  Maybe  that's 
a  slight  exaggeration,  but  it  isn't  too 
far  from  wrong— certainly  the  outgo- 
ing faculty  members  will  be  missed. 

E.  E.  Cummings 

— the  poet  who  writes  in  crypt  so  fre- 
quently (one  of  our  favorites,  too) 
has  nothing  on  the  editor  of  the  Old 
Gold  and  Black.  To  our  way  of  think- 
ing, Zeb  Williams  coined  a  classic 
with  "Kee  Poff  Theg  Rass."  And 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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MAfcEMKOV  -  PEAeiB  OR  WAl^? 


With  the  ascension  of  Georgi  M. 
Malenkov  to  the  throne  as  dictator 
of  all  the  Russias  and  of  numerous 
satellite  countries,  the  world  has  be- 
gun to  speculate  on  just  what  course 
he  will  pursue  in  the  international 
scene. 

Mr.  Malenkov  is  something  of  an 
unknown  quantity  to  the  western 
world,  and  little  if  any  news  of  his 
character  or  personality  has  leaked 
out.  Go  with  me  as  we  explore  what 
little  we  do  know  of  him  as  a  politi- 
cal entity. 

Malenkov's  rise  to  political  pre- 
eminence has  been  somewhat  of  a 
meteor-like  rise.  He  is  not  one  of  the 
old  line  revolutionists,  and  he  was 
only  an  insignificant  underling  in  the 
revolutionary  days  of  1917.  How- 
ever, it  was  apparent  he  was  destined 
for  greater  things  even  in  his  early 
life.  He  held  posts  as  commissar  of 
various  internal  organizations,  and 
after  the  purges  of  the  late  thirties 
he  won  his  way  into  the  inner  circle 
of  the  Communist  hierarchy.  He  fi- 
nally became  a  member  of  the  all- 
powerful  politburo  as  a  deputy  mem- 
ber, and  after  successfully  currying 
favor  with  Stalin  in  the  forties  he 
became  a  full-fledged  member  in  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  Commu- 
nist ruling  class. 

Let  us  look  into  the  little  we  do 
know  about  Malenkov  and  try  to  ana- 
lyze it  from  the  westerner's  viewpoint. 
We  know  that  he  has  never  been  out- 
side of  Russia,  and  that  he  has  had 
very  little  contact  with  the  western 
world.  He  is  inclined  to  distrust,  and 
it  has  been  said  of  him  that  no  one 
hates  the  West  more  bitterly  than  he. 
Perhaps  the  stepped-up  "hate  Amer- 
ica" campaign  of  Stalin's  has  had  a 
profound  influence  on  Malenkov's 
thinking.  It  seems  it  is  easily  and 
logically  arrived  at  then,  that  he  has 


fallen  "hook,  line,  and  sinker"  for  the 
propaganda  grist  mills  that  Stalin  had 
operating  so  efficiently. 

Furthermore,  we  know  that  Mal- 
enkov is  extremely  anti-semitic,  and 
that  we  can  expect  a  continuance  of 
the  reign  of  terror  touched  off  by 
Stalin's  illness,  and  by  Russia's  desire 
to  win  the  support  and  friendship  of 
the  Arab  nations  in  the  vital  oil-rich 
nations  in  the  Middle  East. 

Thirdly,  we  know  that  Premier 
Malenkov  is  an  extremely  cautious 
man,  and  that  he  is  not  likely  to  do 
anything  rash,  unless  of  course,  his 
hand  is  forced,  and  his  hand  may  be 


forced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  shall 
examine  the  more  important  of  these 
in  detail. 

Premier  Malenkov  now  has  to  deal 
with  a  great  number  of  men  who 
possess  divided  loyalty,  and  it  is  a 
truism  that  a  dictator  cannot  long 
stand  with  decay  of  loyalty  in  the 
inner  structure  of  his  government. 
This  divided  loyalty  has  come  about 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
several  known  men  seeking  elevation 
to  the  dictatorship  of  all  the  Russias. 
Of  the  five  million  Communists  in 
Russia  there  must  have  been  quite 
a  few  that  "hitched  their  wagon  to 
the  star"  of  such  men  as  Beria,  Molo- 
tov,  and  Vishinsky,  etc.;  and  now 
these  men  must  be  removed  in  a  new 
series  of  purges  before  they  become 


too  dangerous  to  the  government  of 
Mr.  Malenkov.  Now  we  must  inevi- 
tably find  a  tremendous  danger  of 
civil  war  present  in  this  unstable  at- 
mosphere of  the  succession  of  Premier 
Malenkov  to  the  throne  of  a  dictator- 
ship. Stalin  may  have  decreed  Mal- 
enkov's elevation,  but  this  does  not 
remove  the  possibility  of  one  such  as 
Beria  (who  is  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
secret  police),  plunging  the  country 
into  civil  war,  or  what  is  much  worse 
from  the  western  observer's  view- 
point, into  a  global  conflict  in  order 
to  seize  the  reins  of  government. 

Still  a  distinct  possibility  is  that 
Malenkov  might  find  the  Russian  peo- 
ple grumbling  and  hesitant  about  ac- 
cepting his  leadership.  To  avoid  this 
Malenkov  may  quite  possibly  plunge 
the  world  into  war  to  solidify  his 
position  as  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias. 
Western  observers  are  quite  sure 
(even  in  this  short  length  of  time) 
that  he  will  and  has  adopted  a  get- 
tough  policy.  Witness  the  firing  on 
and  actual  shooting  down  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  planes  in  Germany. 

A  still  further  method  of  "forcing 
Malenkov's  hand"  might  be  brought 
about  by  increased  pressure  from  the 
West.  This  is  not  as  remote  a  possi- 
bility as  the  average  American  may 
think.  The  new  Republican  admin- 
istration has  also  adopted  a  "get 
tough"  policy  that  will  inevitably  clash 
with  the  new  aims  of  Malenkov.  Our 
tacit  approval  of  a  Nationalist  China 
invasion  of  Red  China  could  well  pre- 
cipitate a  third  world  war.  The  prob- 
lem of  backing  down  would  arise,  and 
with  the  campaign  promises  of  Eisen- 
hower and  the  loss  of  face  motive  of 
Russia  there  naturally  arises  a  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  whether  or  not  any  com- 
promising would  be  done.  I  shall  not 
( Continued  on  page  21) 
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(Eduor's  no  I  E:  This  deals  witli 
tlie  rescue  in  Schouwen-Duiveland, 
Zeeland,  Netherlands,  February  3rd/ 
5th  1953,  as  recorded  by  a  Dutch- 
man. It  is  an  extract  from  the  log 
of  the  rescue  craft  "Spitfire."  Para- 
phrased by  Jan  Wendland.) 

Tuesday,  February  3rd. 

At  10  a.m.  we  leave  the  Parksluis 
at  Rotterdam.  The  day  before,  the 
"Spitfire"  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
wintershed,  provisioned  and  made 
seaworthy.  Our  orders  are  to  report 
at  Moerdijk.  Up  the  Maas,  against 
the  current.  A  fast  boat  of  Koppe 
gives  us  a  tow.  On  both  sides  of  the 
river  we  see  the  unbelievable  havoc 
wrought  by  the  hurricane. 

"Shall  we  arrive  in  time  to  give 
help?"  Over  50  hours  ago  the  tragedy 
occurred.  "Is  it  possible  that  still 
people  are  clinging  to  roofs  and  trees, 
waiting  two  nights  and  two  days  for 
someone  to  come  and  pick  them  up?" 
Impossible,  it  is  cold,  it  is  winter,  in 
the  vlet  it  is  uncomfortable. 

I  look  around  the  vlet;  24  feet 
long,  open,  canvas  hood  if  needed, 
completely  seaworthy,  tank  full  of 
fresh  water,  demijohn  with  water, 
many  tins  of  orange  juice,  many, 
many  tins  of  orange  juice,  many, 
many  other  tins.  Buta  -  gas  outfit. 
Primus,  kerosene,  spiritus,  30  blan- 
kets. The  engine  is  running  smooth- 
ly—but will  it  keep  running?  50  lit- 
ers of  gasoline,  350  liters  of  kero- 
sene. The  engine  starts  on  gas,  then 
runs  on  kerosene. 

1:30  p.m.  Moerdijk.  The  small 
harbour  is  a  wreck.  I  climb  on  the 
quay.  Water,  water,  water;  endless. 
Farmhouses  stick  half-way  out.  The 
street  is  half-way  gone.  Here  must 
have  stood  houses,  in  these  gaping 
holes.  "The  police?"  "In  that  house." 
5  men  in  shirtsleeves  in  a  steaming 
kitchen;  do  they  know  that  the  foun- 
dation of  their  house  is  half  -  way 


gone,  water  eating  the  rest  away? 
"What's  the  news?"  I  ask.  "No  more 
shallow  craft  needed  here.  However, 
the  news  from  Schouwen-Duiveland 
is  only  coming  through  now.  The 
situation  is  disastrous;  so  you  might 
go  there."  Quick,  in  the  boat,  oft'  we 
are. 

We  are  on  the  Hollandsch  Diep. 
A  mighty  armada  of  all  kind  of  craft 
is  steaming  Southwest.  Every  fish- 
ing vessel,  every  inland  vessel,  all 
kinds  of  war  vessels;  there  we  see 
the  British,  from  the  Rhine,  the 
Americans,  Germans,  Belgians,  even 
Swiss.  All  to  the  Southwest. 

Our  portable  radio  is  continually 
on:  and  there  we  hear  it.  "The  mayor 
of  Oosterland  is  asking  for  shallow 
craft,  for  motorvletten;  if  they  do  not 
arrive  at  once,  the  consequences  will 
be  catastrophic."  "Shallow  craft  ur- 
gently needed,  to  get  the  people  out 
of  the  farmhouses."  "The  mayor  of 
Nieuwerkerk  is  asking  urgently  for 
vletten.  .  .  ." 

Faster,  faster,  on  and  on.  Every 
ship  of  the  mighty  cavalcade  is  strain- 
ing. However,  there  are  not  many 
vletten  amongst  them.  Faster,  we  cut 
every  sandbank,  make  use  of  every 
more  favorable  current. 

6:30  p.m.  fish'mgport  Bruinisse. 
The  town  Bruinisse  consists  now  of 
a  few  pieces  of  rather  damaged  dyke. 
The  houses  are  in  the  water.  No 
light  whatever,  the  water  is  salt.  In 
the  street  a  few  drowned  motorcars. 
Rubber-booted  men  slushing  around, 
here  and  there  an  oil-lamp.  Silence, 
except  the  light-aggregate  noisily  sup- 
plying some  electricity  —  for  radio? 
Where  is  the  mayor?  Here  is  the 
policeman.  "Motorvlet  'Spitfire'  re- 
porting for  duty."  We  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  polder,  with  the  in- 
terior, whatsoever,  but  we  know  that 
the  situation  is  serious  if  not  des- 
perate. 

Quick,  quick!  In  the  darkness  we 


motor  full  speed  past  the  jagged, 
broken  dyke.  We  have  no  lights, 
battery  out  of  order.  A  great  bow 
looms  forward  making  straight  for 
us.  "And  that's  that,"  I  think,  "so 
near  and  this  the  end  of  our  little 
boat."  With  a  roar  the  "Spitfire" 
clears  the  tug. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  'ith,  5  a.m.  The 
water  has  been  roaring  thru  the  hole 
in  the  dyke,  when  the  tide  changed. 
A  mighty  current.  We  leave  in  the 
dark.  The  moon  is  out,  everything 
on  the  "Spitfire"  is  frozen  white. 

The  polder.  Unbelievable.  This  used 
to  be  normal  land.  We  navigate  past 
wrecks  of  houses,  inundated  hedges, 
poles,  chicken  -  coops,  wire,  electric 
wire,  telephone  wire,  barbed  wire, 
so  dangerous  to  our  propeller;  brown 
dirty  water  moving  quickly  in  un- 
reasonable and  unpredictable  direc- 
tions. A  Sargasso  sea  of  hay,  straw, 
carcasses,  poles,  broken  furniture, 
driftwood.  An  eerie  silence.  No  light, 
no  life  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

The  dawn  is  breaking.  There  we 
see  a  hamlet,  at  least  a  church  with- 
out tower,  a  mill,  some  houses  group- 
ed around,  all  in  the  water  and  look- 
ing ravaged.  We  approach  daintily. 
No  sign  of  life.  We  blow  our  ship's 
horn.  No  movement,  no  light,  no 
white  flags.  "Are  we  too  late,  after 
all?  Surely  no  life  is  possible  here, 
3  days  after  the  storm." 

"There,  one  light,  on  the  other 
side,  quick." 

Nieuwarkerk,  8  a.m.  There  we 
see  the  light,  it  is  a  small  mussel- 
fishing-boat,  the  lerseke  15.  And  an- 
other one.  What  nerve,  those  boats 
of  40  feet  length  or  more  to  come 
here.  A  few  rowing  boats  are  mak- 
ing for  the  hamlet,  they  must  have 
just  arrived.  And  a  small  open  mo- 
torboat  is  coming.  And  another. 

We  peer  in  the  halflight  at  the 
houses;  there,  a  curtain  is  moving  in 
a  top  story,  so  there  are  some  people. 
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We,  the  small  boats,  push  each  other 
to  find  a  place  for  embarkation.  The 
fishing  -  boats  are  anchored  further 
away,  I  imagine  on  the  meadow  of 
farmer  Jansen. 

1st  trip.  2  children,  old  woman, 
bachelor  baker,  2  women,  6  men, 
much  baggage.  We  deliver  them 
safely  to  the  mussel-fisher,  who  puts 
them  under  deck.  It  is  cold.  The 
big  planes.  Army  and  Navy  are  com- 
ing, roaring  right  overhead.  They 
drop  2  blown-up  inner  tubes,  tied  to- 
gether with  a  string,  right  around  us. 
And  containers  on  small  parachutes. 
What  a  noise,  terrifying,  but  letting 
the  world  know  that  help  is  there. 
There  they  come  and  come,  the  huge 
planes. 

^.nd  trip.  Sick  old  woman,  mother 
with  sick  baby  4  months  old,  young 
mother  with  baby  in  pram  2  days 
old,  4  men,  baggage  and  cat.  The 
baby  was  born  on  the  roof.  However, 
they  first  removed  all  the  roof  tiles, 
because,  in  case  the  house  should  col- 
lapse altogether,  they  trusted  that  the 
wooden  roof  construction  would  de- 
tach itself  and  float,  which  would 
have  been  a  help  in  further  assisting 
at  the  confinement. 

This  trip  everything  went  wrong, 
wire  in  the  propeller,  hopelessly  stuck 
and  sharp  iron  spikes,  and  what  not. 
Our  passengers  patient  and  silent. 

Srd  trip.  10  people,  washing  ma- 
chine, radio,  baggage. 

4th  trip.  Old  man,  3  young  peo- 
ple, little  girl. 

5th  trip.  Old  man,  2  young  men. 

The  water,  the  ebb-tide  is  falling 
all  the  time.  The  bigger  ships  left 
in  a  frantic  hurry  to  reach  the  dvke 
before  getting  stuck  somewhere.  Hel- 
icopters come  and  pick  up  some  peo- 
ple near  the  church.  We  all,  all  these 
various  and  some  silly  boats,  got  out 
300  to  350  people.  At  noon  the 
evacuation  is  a  virtual  fact. 

We  make  a  quick  survey  of  the 
hamlet.  "Hey,  you,  what  are  you  do- 
ing there?"  A  farmer,  84  years  old, 
in  Sunday  best,  had  managed  to  hide. 
Now  you  come  along.  "What's  that? 
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A  row-boat,  some  men,  lurking  away 
—thieves,  waiting  for  us  to  leave." 
So  what,  we  did  get  the  people  out. 

Whither  next?  Oosterland!  Just 
follow  the  tramrails  or  the  road,  the 
farmer  says.  The  cold,  cold  wind 
starts  to  blow  up,  so  the  dignified 
farmer  consents  to  a  blanket  around. 
Bless  the  people  who  gave  us  30 
blankets.  Our  propeller  hits  tramrails, 
street  stones,  gravel,  poles,  grass, 
straw,  and  every  time  churns  away 
again.  We  pick  up  2  rowingboats 
full  of  people,  1  rubber,  1  iron  float 
(they  were  everywhere,  the  big  planes 
dropped  them)  and  arrived  at  Oos- 
terland. 

Our  road,  submerged,  suddenly 
comes  up  in  oblong  but  somewhat 
disarranged  cement  blocks  to  cross 
a  small  inner  dyke,  and  quickly  sub- 
merges again  beyond,  on  the  way  to 
the  village  of  Oosterland.  Maybe  400 
yards  along  by  the  width  of  the  road. 
There  we  find  the  oddest  collection 
of  people;  we  stay  there  because  thru 
the  falling  water  we  got  hopelessly 
stuck.  We  get  stuck,  unstuck  and 
stuck.  The  evacuation  of  the  farmers 
has  been  completed.  "Do  you  know 
the  weather  report?"  the  Naval  officer 
asks  us.  "No."  "Gale  from  the  North- 
west. Won't  you  come  in  the  Ducks?" 
Stolid  silence.  "All  right,  and  good 
luck,"  the  Dutchman  says. 

;f.  *  ^  ¥  * 

And  that  was  that.  It  turned  out 
to  be  the  end  of  our  helping  efforts 
too.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  matter  of 
sheer  save  our  souls.  These  fishermen 
I  had  on  board  hardly  speak.  They  are 
religious— in  a  special  sense.  They 
believe  that  talking  is  a  form  of  sin; 
they  indulge  very  little  in  this  sin. 

The  14  hours  after  we  left  the 
little  strip  in  Oosterland,  belong— as 
far  as  I  am  concerned — to  some  of 
the  roughest  I  ever  experienced.  Even 
the  fishermen  talked  at  moments : 

"The  bitter  journey  home." 

"The  sea  is  full  of  wrath." 

"Faster,  faster,  faster." 


"Tweede  anker  steeken"  (drop  the 
second  anchor) . 

When  the  darkness  came,  there 
were  3  ships  frantically  trying  to  get 
out  to  sea.  There  is  the  hole  in  the 
dyke.  We  go  way  left,  ease  up  along 
the  dyke  and  thanks  to  the  Vreugd 
and  the  18-year-old  Jan  Kastelein,  we 
try  and  try,  go  from  whirlpool  to 
whirlpool.  To  the  right  the  whipped 
up  sea  comes  roaring  in,  at  a  speed 
of  20-25  miles  per  hour,  huge  waves, 
it  is  a  waterfall.  The  fishing  boat 
gets  caught.  Chains,  ropes,  3  anchors 
snap.  Helter-skelter,  taking  along 
poles,  wires,  barns.  The  boat  crashes 
against  a  cutter,  they  battle  all  night 
for  life. 

We  got  out.  After  eons  of  time 
and  misery,  we  saw  a  light.  "Two 
fishing  boats  moored  to  each  other. 
Great  welcome,  cigarettes,  all  togeth- 
er in  the  small  forecastle.  And  then 
a  shout.  The  ropes  front,  holding 
the  fishing  boats  together  snap  like 
pieces  of  twine,  the  aft  part  holds, 
the  "Spitfire"  is  the  buffer,  the  fisher- 
men cut  ropes  left  and  right.  The 
other  boat  disappears  into  the  night. 
We  huddle  in  the  forecastle,  and  my 
main  trouble  is  to  keep  my  body  the 
required  maximum  possible  8  inches 
away  from  the  tiny  but  all  the  time 
red-hot  stove.  Never  be  so  careless 
as  to  wear  only  4  pants  on  a  fishing 
boat,  wear  the  prescribed  and  nec- 
essary 7  pairs. 

Again  in  darkness  in  a  tremendous 
squall,  snow,  hail,  we  go  to  Bruinisse, 

pos  r  SCRIP  ruM  , 
Back  home,  in  our  warm  and  high 
and  dry  bungalow,  my  thoughts  go 
to  the  fishermen,  the  Royal  Dutch 
Navy,  the  Dutch  soldiers,  the  Red 
Cross  soldiers,  and  the  foreigners. 
The  British  Navy,  the  Belgians,  the 
American  Ducks.  As  one  Dutch 
newspaper  wrote  :  "Hundreds  of 
nameless  saved  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands." 

Messieurs,  a  vous  tous,  LE 
GRAND  SALUT  D'HONNEUR! 
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'rill',  last  mail  made  a  i'utile  attempt 
and  went  down.  As  one,  the  entire 
team  left  the  bench  and  started  walk- 
miy  rapidly  through  the  crowd  for 
the  o-ate,  staring  straight  ahead.  The 
surging  crowd  was  quiet,  almost 
muted.  Jerry  managed  to  push 
through,  and  trudged  across  the  damp 
earth  sidestepping  the  mudholes  be- 
hind the  gym.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reach  the  dressing  room.  He 
heard  the  clattering  rush  of  spikes 
as  the  rest  of  the  team  came  in.  There 
was  a  flurry  of  gloves,  socks,  and 
sweaty  uniforms  mixed  with  the  jum- 
ble of  voices. 

i\s  usual  there  was  no  water  for 
a  shower.  Jerry  pulled  on  his  clothes 
and  edged  between  the  boys  toward 
the  door.  Some  were  silent,  busy 
with  their  own  thoughts.  Others 
laughed  an:l  joked,  letting  epithets 
fall  freely  on  the  heads  of  all  umpires. 
All  of  them  were  in  a  hurry  to  put 
tonight  behind. 

Jerry  moved  outside  in  a  hopeless 
quest  for  a  cool  breath  of  air.  He 
wondered  what  was  keeping  Tom. 
Tom  sauntered  out  in  answer  to  his 
thoughts. 

"A  rough  gam.e,  Jerry,"  he  said. 

"Yeah,  a  nightmare.  Only  it's 
real." 

"Well,  it's  not  your  fault.  Every- 
body was  oflF  tonight.  There's  always 
a  "ext  time." 

"I  reckon  so.  Let's  go.  Your  fath- 
er is  ready." 

Jerry  was  thankful  for  the  silence 
as  they  rode  homeward.  Tonight  had 
been  a  mental  and  physical  gauntlet. 
He  sighed.  If  only  .  He  shrug- 
ged, thinking,  if  it's  that  way  it's  that 
way.  The  car  drew  up  in  front  of 
his  house  and  he  clambered  out,  mut- 
tering a  thanks  and  good  night.  Brac- 
ing himself  with  a  deep  breath,  he 
walked  across  the  lawn  and  through 
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the  door.  His  father  was  sitting  there 
in  a  large,  soft  chair. 

"Well,  how  did  the  game  go?" 

"We  lost." 

"How  much?" 

"Oh,  about  ten  to  nothing,"  he 
replied. 

"What  was  the  trouble?  Did  you 
pitch?  How  many  hits  did  they  get?" 

Jerry  managed  a  twisted  smile. 
The  usual  interminable  questions  that 
ripped  the  barely  congealing  wound. 
It  must  be  nice  to  forget,  he  thought. 

Forgetting  proved  difficult.  After 
going  to  bed,  he  kept  shifting  and 
readjusting  his  pillow.  A  heavy  knot 
in  his  chest  was  beginning  to  replace 
the  numbness.  Incidents  in  stark  re- 
ality danced  wildly  in  his  brain.  He 
was  standing  on  the  pitcher's  mound 
again,  feeling  every  eye  glued  upon 
him.  The  crowd  was  almost  quiet. 
A  taunt  from  the  sidelines  in  an  un- 
usual tone  of  voice  penetrated  his  con- 
sciousness. Perspiration  streamed 
down  his  face.  It  moistened  his  fin- 
ger tips.  The  pitch  sped  toward  the 
batter.  It  seemed  an  interminable 
journey  to  his  hypersensitive  gaze, 
though  it  was  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  The  horse-hide  sphere  halt- 
ed, and  then  crept  slowly  by  the  flash- 
ing bat  into  the  catcher's  mitt.  The 
next  pitch  refused  to  behave  and 
glided  across  into  the  left-handed  bat- 
ter's midriff.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  Alternately  cursing 
and  praying,  he  had  striven  desper- 
ately but  vainly  to  get  the  ball  in 
the  strike  zone.  The  umpire's  voice 
cutting  the  silence  with  "ball  four." 
The  inexorable  figures  moving  down 
the  base  paths.    .  .  . 

At  breakfast  Jerry  could  smile — 
wryly.  At  school  there  was  the  con- 
stant flow  of  smiles,  glances,  words. 
The  school  day  finally  dragged  to  a 
close.    Driving  punishment  on  the 


athletic  field  by  an  irate  coach  marked 
the  end. 

As  if  this  memory  were  a  constant 
goad,  the  entire  team  took  on  new 
life.  Jerry  worked  on  his  control  each 
day  with  the  catcher,  George.  The 
infield  made  fewer  errors.  The  bat- 
ting percentages  rose,  with  George 
getting  an  occasional  triple.  The 
heavy  schedule  of  games  was  greeted 
as  a  challenge.  On  Friday  night  they 
were  ready  for  their  fourth  game  of 
the  week.  Jerry  was  standing  by  the 
batter's  cage. 

"Hey,  Jerry,  you  bat  next?" 

"Yeah." 

"I'm  after  you,  then,"  said  Tom, 
who  had  come  in  from  chasing  flies. 

"Where's  the  coach?" 

"Yonder  he  is,  coming  through  the 
gate.  Jerry,  are  you  going  to  pitch?" 

"I  don't  know,  I  might,"  Jerry  re- 
plied. And  he  thought  of  the  last 
game  he  had  pitched.  That  control. 
.  .  .  The  huge  figure  of  the  coach 
strode  up.  There  was  no  smile  on 
his  ruddy  face. 

"Jerry,  it's  all  you  tonight." 

Jerry  smiled  inwardly  at  the  dis- 
couraging tone,  and  slipped  the 
gleaming  white  ball  into  his  hip 
pocket. 

"You're  going  to  pitch,  huh?"  said 
Ralph,  the  lean  first  baseman. 
"Yeah." 

The  April  evening  was  dusky  and 
peaceful,  with  the  soothing  effect  of 
the  falling  dew.  The  pale  gold  slice 
of  moon  hung  in  the  sky  biding  its 
time.  In  a  sense,  the  field  was  a 
gigantic  stage  where  puppets  would 
cavort,  and  the  huge  lights  now  came 
on,  making  things  ready  for  the  first 
act. 

An  hour  later  Jerry  almost  smiled 
as  his  pitch  curved  over  and  seemed 
to  slide  through  the  bat  for  a  third 
strike.    George   whipped   the  ball 
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around  the  infield,  and  it  came  back 
to  Jerry's  glove  with  a  firm  smack, 
causing  his  moist  palm  to  sting  pleas- 
antly. He  felt  a  savage  joy  as  an- 
other pitch  split  the  air  where  the 
following  batter's  head  had  been  an 
instant  before.  He  hitched  his  pants 
and  grinned.  This  would  be  a  good 
battle.  An:l  all  he  had  to  lose  was 
the  game. 


(From  page  17) 
attempt  to  answer  that  question,  but 
rather  leave  it  to  your  own  minds  to 
ponder  over. 

We  have  looked  at  possibilities  and 
probabilities  of  war  in  the  above  three 
methods,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that 
there  are  no  deterrent  factors  to  war. 
Western  observers  seem  to  think  that 
several  very  powerful  factors  may 
hold  up  the  war  timetable  of  Russia. 

First  among  these  (and  they  shall 
not  rank  necessarily  in  their  order  of 
importance,  because  in  the  writer's 
opinion  equal  weight  may  be  attached 
to  the  ones  I  choose  to  list)  is  the 
fact  that  the  possibility  of  a  Titoistic 
Chinese  development  is  a  very  real 
problem  to  Malenkov.  Mao,  the  Red 
Chinese  boss,  looked  up  to  Stalin  with 
an  almost  reverent  respect,  and  it  was 
much  easier  for  Mao  to  carry  out  the 
commands  of  the  venerable  Stalin. 
However,  western  observers  look  for 
increasingly  strained  relations  be- 
tween Mao  and  Malenkov.  Malenkov 
is  a  younger  man  and  he  is  not  one 
of  the  old  line  Communists,  all  of 
which  are  sources  of  irritation  to 
Mao.  Therefore  Malenkov  has  looked 
with  increasing  consternation  to  his 
weakened  eastern  flank.  Mao  and 
other  Chinese  officials  were  accorded 
every  dignity  and  respect  when  they 
attended  the  recent  funeral  of  Mar- 
shal Stalin.  Your  writer  does  not 
think  Russia  will  attack  as  long  as 
her  eastern  flank  is  as  unprotected  as 
it  now  appears  to  be. 

Secondly,  Russia  (which  is  to  say 


Malenkov )  must  consider  the  destruc- 
tive might  of  the  new  "H"  bomb,  and 
decide  whether  it  is  feasible  to  attack 
a  nation  possessing  a  bomb  capable 
of  destroying  entire  cities.  The  new 
dictator  must  undoubtedly  realize 
that  we  (the  western  world)  are  far 
advanced  in  our  exploration  of  the 
"alphabet  bombs." 

From  the  above  surmises  your  au- 
thor is  led  to  believe  we  shall  have 
peace  in  our  time.  After  carefully 
weighing  the  advantages  against  the 
disadvantages,  I  have  reached  this 
somewhat  optimistic  conclusion,  how- 
ever I  leave  margin  for  error  when  I 
listed  my  first  three  reasons  for  war, 
and  they  cannot  of  necessity  be  over- 
looked. 

The  new  peace  offensive  instigated 
by  the  Kremlin  is  somewhat  a  diffi- 
cult phase  to  interpret.  To  some  it 
seems  to  be  masking  a  renewal  of  the 


Korean  war  on  a  larger  scale.  To 
others  it  is  an  altogether  different 
significance.  Some  of  our  western 
observers  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  perhaps  Malenkov  is  not  the  only 
ruler  of  the  Communist  world,  but 
rather  there  may  be  a  triumvirate 
guiding  the  fortunes  of  Russia,  and 
they  explain  this  new  peace  offensive 
as  a  move  on  Malenkov's  part  to  ease 
the  international  situation  until  he  has 
consolidated  his  position  at  home.  In 
other  words,  the  purges  must  take 
place  before  the  international  scene 
becomes  as  troublesome  as  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

Your  writer  takes  hope  that  possi- 
bility of  civil  war  in  Russia  is  not  as 
forlorn  as  some  would  have  us  to 
believe.  There  appears  to  be  a  strug- 
gle for  power  going  on  in  Russia,  and 
slight  hope  though  it  is,  it  may  cul- 
minate in  civil  war. 


Could  I  list  reasons  for  mij  love  con- 
fessed? 

Naij,  I  know  I  could  not  catalogue: 
Though  I  seek  words  for  love  so 

much  obsessed, 
I  search  as  vessels  lost  in  nights 

deep  fog. 

Throughout  the  depths  I  search  my 

enamored  soul. 
In  noble  efforts  sought  /,  vainly  to 

pen, 

Lines  for  an  actor  tvith  a  wordless 
role. 

And  as  I  meet  the  sunlight  of  your 
love, 

Foundations  of  my  love,  reasons  if 
you  will, 

I  hold  more  countless  than  beats  of 

my  heart, 
More  sweet  than  shepherd''s  tunes  on 

yonder  hill. 
So  words  came  not,  yet  winged 

thoughts  took  part. 
I  fail  in  feeble  efforts  xvords  to 

say, 

I  shall  love  thee  in  life,  deed,  now^ 
for  aye! 
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coffee  for  the  mid-day  nieiil.  lie  luid 
bought  them  tlie  night  before.  Break- 
fast had  been  a  single  cup  of  coffee 
drunk  while  they  were  waiting  for 
the  man  behind  the  wheel. 

"Hell,  boy,  you're  too  late  for  sup- 
per, but  I  can  fix  you  up  eggs  and 
maybe  a  little  meat.'" 

"If  that's  all  the  choice  I  have,  go 
ahead.  But  bring  me  a  bottle  of  beer 
first,  won't  you.  I'm  thirsty  as  hell." 

"Okay,  boy,  I'll  send  it  right  over." 
He  waddled  oft'.  He  made  his  w^ay 
around  the  tables  this  time  rather  than 
through  them. 

Oscar  noticed  the  people  about 
him.  There  were  several  couples  in 
the  room.  They  were  all  loud  and 
looked  as  they  were  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  The  man  nearest 
to  him  put  his  hand  on  his  compan- 
ion's knee  under  the  table  and  she 
laughed  and  pushed  it  away.  In  the 
booth  next  to  his  two  voices  carried 
on  a  quiet  conversation.  Now  and 
then  the  woman  would  laugh  at  some- 
thing the  man  would  say. 

A  girl  who  helped  the  Greek 
brought  his  bottle  of  beer  to  him. 
Her  dress  was  too  tight  and  the  polish 
on  her  nails  was  chipped  and  broken. 
She  looked  clumsy  in  the  high  heels 
that  she  walked  in. 

There  was  a  woman  sitting  alone 
at  the  farthest  table  aw^ay  from  the 
one  where  Oscar  was  sitting.  She 
sipped  on  a  glass  of  wine.  She  sipped 
it  slowly  and  it  lasted  for  a  long 
time.  Her  hair  was  a  dirty  blonde 
color.  She  held  tightly  to  a  bag  slung 
over  her  shoulder.  The  catch  on  the 
bag  was  broken  but  the  leather  look- 
ed new.  The  stockings  she  wore  were 
tight  on  her  straight  legs  and  the 
seams  were  straight.  Every  now  and 
then  she  would  glance  about  her  and 
smile  at  anyone  who  happened  to  look 
up  at  her. 

The  Greek  brought  him  the  steam- 
ing plate.  Eggs  were  piled  on  it 
and  throughout  the  eggs  were  large 
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pieces  of  a  light  kintl  of  meal. 

"Here  you  are,  boy;  I  think  tliis 
will  hold  you  for  a  while." 

"It  looks  good.  What  kind  of  meat 
is  this?" 

"That's  chicken,  boy.  I  didn't  have 
anything  else." 

"Tell  me  something.  Who's  that 
over  there?"  He  nodded  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  woman. 

"I  don't  know,  boy.  She's  new  to 
me  but  she  used  to  hang  out  in  that 
place  down  the  street."  He  never 
called  that  place  by  name.  It  was 
always  "that  place  down  the  street." 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  slowly 
ambled  off. 

It  was  three  bottles  of  beer  later 
and  half  way  through  the  meal  that 
Oscar  caught  the  eye  of  the  woman. 
She  looked  at  him  and  smiled  and 
looked  away.  Then  she  looked  again. 
This  time  she  looked  at  him  much 
longer.  He  took  another  mouthful  of 
food  and  motioned  for  her  to  come 
over  to  the  booth.  She  shook  her 
head  in  reply  to  this.  She  seemed  to 
be  waiting  for  someone  else.  Once 
or  twice  she  turned  and  looked  at  the 
clock  on  the  wall.  She  had  finished 
the  first  glass  of  wine  and  was  slowly 
sipping  the  second  as  she  had  done 
the  first.  ' 

Oscar  finished  his  meal  and  drained 
the  last  of  the  beer  from  the  glass.  He 
looked  for  some  sort  of  pattern  in  the 
suds  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  but 
there  was  none.  He  wiped  his  mouth 
with  the  napkin  and  got  up  and  walk- 
ed over  to  the  woman. 

As  lie  started  toward  her  she  turn- 
ed and  looked  at  the  clock  once  more. 
He  walked  up  to  the  table  and  pulled 
a  chair  out. 

"Is  it  all  right  if  I  sit  here?"  He 
was  sitting  as  he  finished. 

"Sure,  I  guess  so."  She  took  an- 
other sip  of  her  wine. 

"Can  I  buy  you  another.  That 
one's  about  gone." 

"Sure,  if  you  want  to."  He  turned 
in  his  chair  and  told  the  Greek  to 
bring  a  wine  and  a  beer  to  the  table. 
The  Greek  smiled  and  went  to  get 


t!ie  drinks. 

"You're  new  around  here,  aren't 
you?" 

"Yeah." 

"I've  seen  you  a  few  times  in  the 
place  down  the  street,  haven't  I?" 

"You  might  have."  She  turned  and 
looked  at  the  clock.  She  kept  her 
hand  on  the  bag  as  she  turned. 

"Waiting  for  someone?" 

"No."  The  Greek  brought  the 
drinks  and  placed  them  in  front  of 
them.  He  looked  at  the  woman  while 
he  put  them  on  the  table. 

"My  name's  Oscar  Johnson,  what's 
yours?"   He  smiled  as  he  said  it. 

"Mary,  Mary  Wright.  Thanks  for 
the  wine."  She  smiled  and  her  teeth 
were  even  but  not  clean. 

They  sat  for  a  while  in  silence 
until  they  finished  their  drinks.  Then 
Oscar  said,  "How  about  let's  get  out 
of  here  and  get  some  fresh  air.  It's 
getting  thick  in  here." 

"If  you  want  to." 

Oscar  got  up  and  went  to  pay  the 
Greek.  The  woman  went  into  a  little 
room  to  the  rear  of  the  dining  room. 
The  Greek  smiled  as  he  walked  up 
to  the  counter  and  broke  away  from 
the  conversation  in  which  he  was 
engaged. 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you  for  to- 
night?" 

The  Greek  told  him  the  price  and 
then  mov^ed  closer  to  him.  "What's 
her  name,  boy?"  He'd  been  eating- 
garlic  sometime  that  day. 

"Says  her  name  is  Wright." 

"She  looks  easy  to  me."  The  puffy 
yellow  face  split  into  a  broken  grin 
as  he  said  it. 

"Yeah."  He  turned  and  saw  that 
she  was  waiting  for  him  and  started 
over  to  her.  He  wondered  if  she  had 
heard  what  the  Greek  had  said. 

Outside  the  fog  was  even  heavier 
than  it  was  earlier.  The  streetlights 
were  only  a  faint  glimmer  in  the 
thick  darkness  that  wrapped  itself 
around  them.  He  hadn't  been  able 
to  tell  it  in  the  cafe  but  now  he  no- 
ticed that  she  was  wearing  cheap 
perfume.  It  was  heavy  and  lingered 
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for  a  long  time  in  tlie  log.  When 
they  had  gone  a  little  way  she  moved 
closer  to  him  and  he  put  his  arm 
around  her. 

They  walked  for  several  blocks  and 
found  themselves  outside  a  small  pub- 
lic park.  They  walked  down  a  lane 
with  a  row  of  lights  standing  like 
candles  on  an  altar.  They  seemed  to 
flicker  when  the  fog  thickened  and 
when  the  breeze  broke  through  the 
curtain. 


They  turned  into  a  darker  side  lane 
where  the  lights  were  fewer.  Near 
a  statue  they  stopped.  He  turned  to 
her  and  brought  her  to  him.  As  they 
kissed  he  felt  the  firmness  of  her 
body  against  his  and  his  hands  moved 
over  her.  She  was  warm.  Her  breath 
was  hot  on  his  cheek  as  they  sep- 
arated. 

"Where  can  we  go?" 

"To  my  room." 

"Where's  that?"  | 


"I'll  show  you." 

She  came  to  him  easily  and  quick- 
ly. Oscar  thought  of  this  as  he 
watched  her  sleeping.  One  arm  was 
behind  her  head.  The  other  was 
across  her  stomach.  She  breathed 
evenly  and  restfuUy.  He  wondered  if 
he  would  sleep  this  quietly  when  he 
got  back  to  his  room.  He  pulled  on 
his  coat  and  turned  to  pull  the  switch 
on  the  faded  brown  light  that  hung 
from  the  ceiling.  Before  he  did  he 
turned  and  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  walked  to  the  table  beside  the 
bed  where  she  slept. 

There  were  several  bottles  on  the 
top.  Stacked  to  one  side  were  six 
or  seven  paper-backed  novels.  He 
opened  one  of  them  and  placed  a  bill 
inside.  The  wine  had  cost  him  very 
little.  He  moved  quietly  across  the 
room  after  he  had  pulled  the  switch 
and  closed  the  door  after  him.  The 
halls  of  the  house  were  silent.  The 
only  sounds  that  he  could  hear  were 
his  footsteps  and  the  creaking  of  the 
old  boards. 

The  street  was  deserted  as  he  made 
his  way  to  his  room.  Once  across  the 
street  he  heard  some  sounds  of  scuf- 
fling but  as  lie  nTafed  they  passed  out 
of  his  hearing.  A  strefef  -  sweeper 
passed  him  with  a  brushing  noise  and 
he  stepped  closer  to  the  building  to 
avoid  the  water. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  in  his 
room.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed 
and  slowly  undressed  himself.  He 
walked  to  the  window  and  opened 
it,  letting  in  some  of  the  air.  Church 
bells  chimed  in  the  distance.  They 
reminded  him  that  he  must  set  his 
alarm  clock. 

He  picked  up  the  clock.  The  sil- 
ver material  on  it  was  beginning  to 
peel  off  and  it  was  difficult  to  wind. 
He  set  it  and  got  into  the  bed.  The 
rusty  springs  sounded  as  he  pulled 
the  bedclothes  about  him.  He  must 
try  to  get  some  sleep.  They  were  to 
leave  again  early  in  the  morning. 

Outside  the  fog  rolled  in  from  the 
sea  and  settled  over  the  sleeping  city. 
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INCIDENTALLY 

(From  p;it;c  Ki ) 

Students  heeded  the  timely  reminder 
—except  when  chiisint^-  tiie  birds  who 
coukln't  read. 

Speaking  oi'  signs,  of  spring-  and 
otherwise,  the  three  which  Blue  Key 
purchased  to  attract  visitors'  atten- 
tion to  WoH'ord  are  quite  a  note- 
worthy asset  to  the  College.  To  Blue 
Key  goes  a  word  of  commendation, 
for  it  seems  strange  that  Wofford 
should  have  gone  all  these  years  with- 
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out  some  suitable  marker  on  the  bord- 
ers of  Spartanburg  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  "Oxford  of  the  South."  It 
pays  to  advertise. 


3-D  and  CINERAMA 

—  are  the  current  rage  in  the  Film 
Capital  these  days.  Hollywood  has 
been  searching  for  an  answer  to  the 
present  television  rage  which  made 
its  advent  at  the  close  of  World  War 
11.  Those  who  have  seen  the  first  3-D 
production  are  eagerly  awaiting  the 
first  showings  of  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox's  cinerama  process.  Both  of  these 
efforts  to  give  celluloid  art  depth,  or 
a  third  dimension,  may  be  Holly- 
wood's answer  to  falling  boxoffice  re- 
ceipts— or  at  least  so  say  the  experts. 

Having  seen  3-D  in  operation,  we 
can  safely  say  that  it  does  all  they 
say  it  will  do— lions  do  leap  into  your 
lap  and  you  almost  feel  the  impact 
of  objects  when  they  are  hurled  at 
you.  Such  effects  really  give  added 
enjoyment  to  the  movie-goer. 

Television  has  much  to  learn  about 
programming,  however,  and  it  seems 
quite  likely  that  as  the  novelty  of  this 
new  medium  of  entertainment  wears 
off,  the  movies  will  again  take  their 
place  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  Ameri- 
ca's favorites  in  the  entertainment 
world.  The  movies,  or  more  properly, 
the  theaters  also  have  much  to  learn — 
when  screen  ads  are  discontinued,  if 
they  ever  are,  the  Cinema  will  have 
made  a  great  stride  in  the  direction 
of  improvement. 


SENATOR  McCarthy, 

UN-AMERICANISM  AND  POGO 

— have  really  been  coming  to  odds 
in  Walt  Kelly's  comic  strip.  The 
play  on  Emma  Lazrus'  famous  poem 
that  is  inscribed  on  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty in  New  York  was  really  a  keen 
bit  of  satire.  For  years  Al  Capp's 
"L'il  Abner"  was  Number  One  in  the 


field  of  comic  strips  that  satirize  Am- 
erican life — Pogo  has  certainly  moved 
in  for  first  place  honors  recently,  how- 
ever. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Pogo  will  take 
his  place  along  side  of  Jonathan 
Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  a  classic 
in  English  satire,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  Kelly  is  certainly  hitting  close 
to  Swift's  calibre.  True,  you  can  be 
too  critical,  but  when  criticism  takes 
the  form  of  satire  and  is  skillfully 
done,  it  is  more  likely  that  good  will 
be  the  final  outcome.  Speaking  of 
satire,  why  doesn't  someone  satirize 
the  radio  disk  jockey?  The  average 
small-time  disk  jockey  is  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  continuing  success  of 
American  radio.  How  have  we  ar- 
rived at  that  conclusion?  Just  by  lis- 
tening to  the  radio  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. We're  not  Socialists,  but  some- 
times we  wonder  if  government  own- 
ership of  radio  would  be  such  a  bad 
thing. 

Well,  Reader,  that  seems  to  wind 
us  up.  And  we  find  ourselves  about 
to  write  that  "30."  But  before  we 
do,  we'll  tell  you  the  origin  of  that 
expression  "writing  30."  The  symbol 
three  zero  is  used  in  newspaper  and 
sometimes  radio  to  say  "that  is  all"  or 
"end  of  transmission."  It  was  bor- 
rowed from  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse's 
international  Code  which  also  used 
it  to  signify  the  completion  of  a  tele- 
graphed message. 

So  we  bid  you  farewell  and  say 
thanks  for  your  kind  attention  during 
these  past  weeks. 
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THE  CLIMB  . 

(From  page  12 ) 

again,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  im- 
press that  one-track  mind  of  yours— 
the  mind  that  is  bent  on  making  me 
a  big  shot,  but  that  is  going  to  break 
me.'' 

"But,  I  only  try  to  do  things  that 
are  good  for  us." 

"So  you  think.  I  have  news  for 
you,"  Jake  snapped. 

Total  silence  again.  Now  they  had 
risen  up  to  where  the  rain  was  mixed 
with  fog.  The  road  was  slippery,  as 
if  covered  with  ice.  The  thought  hit 
him  that  they  had  not  met  a  car  since 
they  left  the  bottom  of  the  grade. 

Jenny  had  leaned  against  his  shoul- 
der and  was  feigning  sleep  when  it 
happened.  On  a  sharp  reverse,  the 
car  skidded  and  turned  toward  the 
side  of  the  road.  As  it  started  its 
sickening  turn,  Jenny  had  grabbed 
Jake  and  held  on  tight.  Through  the 
minute  that  seemed  eternity  before  the 
car  hit  a  ditch  and  stopped,  everv- 
thing  ran  before  her  mind's  eye.  She 
saw  all  her  own  selfish  whims  and 
ideas  and  how  they  had  gone  com- 
pletely to  mess  up  Jake's  life.  All  of 
it  filled  a  long  line  of  wrongs,  and 
then  the  jolting  thud  as  the  car  stop- 
ped with  its  bumper  nosing  a  post. 
Jenny  fell  against  a  door  and  could 
not  register  her  thoughts.  When  her 
mind  started  clearing,  she  saw  that 
Jake  was  trying  to  make  her  hear 
him. 

"Are  you  hurt,  honey?   Jenny  — 


Jenny  " 

"Yes,  I  think  I'm  all  right.  Can 
you  help  me  mo\e  and  see  if  any- 
thing is  broken?  I  guess  I  sort  of 
hit  the  door  hard." 

Jake  was  so  thoughtful  and  tried 
to  help  her  so  much,  and  she  was 
hurting  him. 

''If  you're  all  right,  I'll  see  if  the 
car  will  run." 

See-sawing  finally  got  the  car  out  of 
the  ditch,  and  Jake  stopped  to  inspect 
the  mechanical  underpinning.  Noth- 
ing seemed  wrong,  and  the  car  start- 
ed off  with  only  the  noise  of  splatter- 
ing mud  from  the  tire  treads.  The 
fog  had  weak,  thin  places  in  it,  and 
Jake  thought  maybe  they  would  break 
out  of  it.  Jenny  was  against  his  shoul- 
der, sobbing  softly.  Deep  inside  she 
hurt  —  hurt  badly  because  of  the 
things  she  knew  that  she  had  done 
to  him — things  that  she  could  not 
make  up  in  any  way. 

The  gap  was  close  now,  and  the 
car  seemed  to  sense  it.  Easing  on 
toward  the  top,  it  made  the  remain- 
ing yards  to  the  end  of  the  climb. 

"Jake,  will  you  ride  out  the  ridge 
road  from  the  gap  that  we  used  to 
ride  so  long  ago?" 

Wondering  why  she  made  such  a 
request,  but  without  asking  questions, 
he  turned  the  car  on  to  the  gravel 
surface  of  the  side  road. 

"Stop  at  the  Point  turn  out— I  want 
to  look." 

The  car  ground  to  a  halt  on  the 
gravel.  Jenny  sat  up  in  the  seat  and 
looked  out  the  front  where  the  dark- 
filled  space  was  made  up  of  jumbled, 
tree-covered  mountains.  She  looked 
like  the  girl  he  had  known  two  years 
ago,  right  then  —  wide-eyed,  starry, 
wondering. 

Turning  slowly  to  him,  Jenny 
watched  him  stare  unmovingly  into 
the  dark. 

"Jake,  I've  been  wrong.  All  too 
wrong.  Can  I  even  begin  to  make  it 
up  to  you?  The  wreck  down  there 
was  like  me.  We  went  so  far  and 
then  something  had  to  break.  Can 
we  try  to  make  it  all  up?  Please- 


fur  me — fur  the  girl  yuu  married  and 
not  for  the  person  r\e  come  to  be?" 

The  clouds  that  drifted  above  them 
began  to  break  up,  and  the  moon 
shone  out  on  the  world  below.  A 
world  filled  with  lights  twinkled  in 
the  distance  —  lights  that  could  be 
events  in  the  future  of  two  lives. 

"Let's  go  home,  Jenny!" 
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FOUR  FISH 

(  From  page  13  ) 

toward  him. 

Three  feet  from  the  boy  the  fin  dis- 
appeared and  the  boy  screamed  as 
the  flesh  was  ripped  from  his  leg. 
The  fin  came  to  the  surface  again 
and  turned  in  another  wide  circle  and 
the  boystruggled  to  pull  himself  into 
the  boat.  The  shark  neared  again 
and  once  more  the  fin  disappeared 
and  the  boy  screamed  and  the  water 
turned  a  darker  red. 

The  boy  pulled  himself  into  the 
boat  and  toward  the  middle  thwart 
where  the  oars  rested  in  the  locks. 
As  he  pulled  himself  across  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  he  left  a  wide  red 
path  behind.  He  reached  the  thwart 
and  pulled  himself  into  a  sitting  po- 
sition and  dropped  the  oars  into  the 
water.  He  didn't  look  at  his  thigh 
or  at  the  foot  that  wasn't  there,  but 
moaned  softly  as  he  rowed  the  little 
boat  toward  the  shore. 

The  phone  rang  for  a  long  time 
in  the  little  dusty  office  of  the  sheriff 
of  Sheldon.  Finally  a  short  man  with 
a  heavy  unshaven  beard  came  out  of 
another  room  and  picked  up  the  phone 
and  stopped  the  ringing. 

"Sheriff's  Office,  Sheldon  County. 
Yes,  this  is  the  Sheriff's  Office.  What 
did  you  say?  Shark  after  a  boy,  uh? 
Okay,  I'll  be  there  in  a  little  while 
to  get  the  body.  That's  right,  I'll  be 
there  in  a  little  while.  G'by." 
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( From  page  9 ) 

It  must  be  amusing  to  look  objec- 
tively at  one  of  their  alumni  meetings. 
Imagine  a  biologist  or  chemist  quot- 
ing: 'Success  is  counte.l  sweetest  by 
those  who  ne'er  succeed.  To  com- 
prehend a  nectar  requires  sorest 
need."  Or,  picture  a  minister  praising 
the  utility  of  the  bi-nomial  theorem 
for  proving  theories  that  otherwise 
would  be  accepted  only  as  conjec- 
tures; and  the  collision  theory  and  the 
nebular  hypothesis  for  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  assumptions  of  geol- 
ogy. There  might  be  an  English  pro- 
fessor who  waxes  eloquent  over  the 
possibilities  for  successful  auricular 
and  ventricular  surgery  and  the  white 
blood  count  for  locating  an  infection 
and  diagnosing  an  illness.  Can  you 
picture  something  like  this  happen- 
ing, not  occasionally,  but  with  a  start- 
ling regularity?  Some  critics  of  the 
new  system  have  said  the  alumni 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  gutters. 
This  would  only  serve  to  make  the 
meetings  more  unique.  - 

Now  that  you  are  more  familiar 
with  the  aims  and  objectives  of  this 
"new"  system  of  education  (I  ques- 
tion the  new — it  sounds  somewhat  like 
the  classical  schools ) ,  you  will  either 
approve  heartily  the  new  and  despise 


the  old  system,  or  you  will  champion 
the  old  and  resent  the  new,  or  (I  hope 
you  fall  into  this  classification)  you 
will  like  some  of  the  new  and  some 
of  the  old. 

Some  of  you  may  denounce  the  old 
system  because  it  inculcates  Christian 
principles,  because  it  demands  de- 
pendability, because  it  develops  the 
concept  of  values  which  is  most  prev- 
alent in  the  world  today. 

Others  of  you  will  condemn  the 
new  system  as  a  breeding  pot  of  in- 
dependence and  initiative,  because 
they  establish  and  emphasize  the  con- 
cept of  education  having  an  intrinsic 
value.  The  new  school  does  disturb 
our  mental  composure  and  phlegmatic 
well-being  and  is  sometimes  down- 
right uncomfortable.  It  expects  boys 
to  stand  on  their  feet  like  men! 

Whether  you  believe  they  are  jus- 
tified in  this  expectation  will  have  a 
great  bearing  on  your  decision  to  re- 
ject or  consider  this  new  path  to  an 
old  goal. 

If  you  immediately  term  the  mod- 
ern education  as  ridiculous,  you  are 
condemning  a  possible  means  to  an 
end.  Which  of  us  does  not  deplore 
the  baseness  of  Negro  jokes.  Still, 
how  many  of  us  can  overlook  the 
utility  of  these  jokes,  their  value  as 
attention  getters. 

Above  all,  don't  refuse  to  consider 
the  system  because  it  is  new. 
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Specializes  in  personalized,  qualitative.  Christian  education. 


For  catalogue  and  further  information,  write  to 

THE  REGISTRAR 
WOFFORD  COLLEGE 
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IBut  only  Time  will  Tell 


LOOKA  that! 
RIGHT  DOWN 
THE  MIDDLE. 
150  YARDS 


Only 

new  goffer  I  And  only  ifme 
will  tell  abouf  a  cigareffe  i 
lake  your  tfme . . . 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


mi  Cofn^JorSD  days 
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THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON  WHY  Camel  is 
America's  most  popular  cigarette  —  leading  all 
other  brands  by  billions!  There's  a  simple 
answer:  Camels  give  you  just  what  you  want  in 
a  cigarette  —  rich,  full  flavor  and  cool,  cool 
mildness,  pack  after  pack!  Smoke  only  Camels 
for  30  days  and  see  how  mild,  how  flavorful, 
how  thoroughly  enjoyable  they  are  as  your 
steady  smoke! 

r 


More  People  Smoke  Camels  than  any  other  cigarette! 


